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HERMATHENA., 


——~>—— 
TWO SERMONS BY BISHOP BERKELEY, 


Introductory Notes. 


THE two sermons by Berkeley, printed below, are con- 
tained in the Rose collection of his papers in the British 
Museum. The manuscripts are both in Berkeley’s hand- 
writing. The first sermon, on the text, “Let your zeal be 
according to knowlege,” has not, as far as I know, been 
published before. The same is true, to some extent, of 
the second sermon, of which the text is, “Thy will be 


done in earth as it is in Heaven.” This latter sermon, as 
it stands in the Rose collection, has not been published 
before. A preliminary version of it, however, from a 
rough draft was published by J. Wild in the Philosophical 
Review of November, 1931. This draft copy has been 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, duly catalogued, 
for some eighty years. Wild came across it there, and 
published it, as stated above; but apparently he did not 
know that a corrected, fair, and final copy of the same 
sermon, signed and dated, is extant, namely, the one here 
presented. 

I, too, chanced upon the draft copy in Dublin, and, not 
knowing of Wild’s work on it, I had prepared it for 
publication in the summer of 1931. Shortly afterwards, 
when glancing through the Berkeley papers in the British 
Museum, I found the language of an unpublished sermon 
there strangely familiar. So I held back the Dublin 
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2 TWO SERMONS BY BISHOP BERKELEY. 


sermon for further investigation. When I had copies of 
the two manuscripts before me, I saw that the Dublin 
manuscript contains the rough draft merely, and that the 
London manuscript gives the same sermon as corrected 
from the draft, and written out fair by Berkeley, and 
preached by him in St. Coleman’s Cathedral, Cloyne, on 
Whitsunday, 1752. If the sermon is ever to be included 
in a collection of Berkeley’s works, the London manu- 
script, of course, should be followed. So I need not 
apologize to Professor Wild for entering the field in which 
he was first. 

The two sermons are of unequal merit: but there is a 
peculiar interest in placing them side by side. The sermon 
on Zeal was probably among the first that Berkeley 
wrote; that on the will of God may well have been his 
last. The former has a narrow theme. The latter deals 
with nothing less than the whole duty of man. An 
interval of more than forty years separates the sermons; 
but in both of them, the preacher is the same warm-hearted, 
broad-minded lover of God and man. In the earlier 
sermon he writes that “the peculiar aim and design of 
Christianity is . . . to introduce a largeness of soul, a 
noble and diffusive charity and unite the hearts of all 
men by the strictest bands of love and benevolence.” 
Forty years on he says, “There is something so noble and 
excellent in charity that it may be said in some sort to 
exalt and transform us into a similitude with God himself, 
there being no one perfection or attribute of the Deity 
more essential than the most diffused and active bene- 
volence.” 


The Sermon on Religious Zeal. 


The sermon on religious zeal is near the beginning of 
a notebook, bound uniform with the Commonplace Book, 
now in the British Museum, and classed as Add. MSS. 
39304. The sermon is much corrected, and is clearly a 
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draft copy. It occupies pp. 5-33 of the manuscript. 
Eighteen blank pages succeed it. Other contents of the 
notebook are, Preface (“to the Reader”) of Passive 
Obedience, pp. 2, 3; five addenda to the Commonplace 
Book,’ p. 4; rough draft of the Principles, §§ 85-145, 
pp. 35-105; Passive Obedience, pp. 106-137. The verso 
was for the most part left blank, and Berkeley has used 
a few such spaces for draft letters in English, French, 
and Latin of the period 1710-1711. I append to this 
article a copy of the draft letter to Percival on p. 104, 
verso; for it is much more interesting than the rather 
stilted letter actually sent on June 3rd, 1711; see Rand, 
Berkeley and Percival, p. 97. 

To return to the sermon. It bears no date; but I 
venture to assign it to Berkeley’s first years as a resident 
Fellow of Trinity College, and probably to the earlier part 
of that period. The following are my reasons :—(1) The 
position of the sermon among the other contents of the 
notebook, all being of that period; (2) the immaturity of 
its style, and the lack of preacher’s experience disclosed 
in it. Passive Obedience (1712) is far beyond it in power 
of expression, and in grasp of principle, and in pulpit craft. 
(3) Its partial resemblance to the juvenile sermon on 
“Life and Immortality” (January 11th, 1708), in which the 
“odds” on the truth of the Gospel are frankly discussed. 
The phrase, “the dawning of the Sun of righteousness,” 
occurs at the outset of both these sermons, and I have 
noticed several other verbal parallels. Berkeley was 
ordained deacon in 1709; but he may have preached this 
sermon in the College Chapel before ordination, as he did 
that on “Life and Immortality.” Sermons, called common- 
places, were required by the statute De Baccalaureorum et 
Magistrorum E-xercitiis from resident Masters, whether in 
orders or not. 


*Printed as such, but without comment, by Fraser, Works, vol. i, 
92. 


p. 
B2 
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The subject-matter is divided into three heads; 
object, the principle, and the degree of religious zeal. 
preacher, anxious to prevent zealots from making “religi¢ 
a pretence for acting contrary to the very fundamenta 
of religion,” lays down that zeal must not be dire 
against persons. The legitimate objects of zeal are state 
to be good works, the faith, and discipline. Under th 
head of principle or motive, he examines and rejects pré 
judice and self-interest, and would have all zeal sprig 
from knowledge, issuing in the love of God and in beng 
volence towards man. The degree of zeal is to be pro 
portionate to the worth of the object. The highest degre 
of zeal is claimed for good works, with zeal for the faith™ 
second in importance, and zeal for the positive ordinances — 
of the Church a good third. 

The preacher of a “commonplace” had to watch the 
length thereof: for the statute prescribes, “nolumus ut 
excedat dimidiam horae partem.” Perhaps that is why the 
sermon, in the draft, is not rounded off. The thesis pro- 
posed concludes, however, on page 26 of the manuscript, 
and the remainder is inconsequent and, in part, irrelevant. 

The sermon is just a thoughtful academic discourse, a 
statutory “gravis et utilis exercitatio.” It may have com- 
manded some attention at the time; for we know from 
other sources that party spirit, religious and political, ran 
high in the Dublin church life of the period. We also | 
know that the young Fellow of Trinity was especially 
qualified to exert a moderating influence. He was @ 
Don Quixote in zeal.” Yet his zeal was never partisaft 
Dean Daniel some years later styled Berkeley “a 
who had never declared himself.” We may note Berkeley 
condemnation of “‘ecclesiastic rage,” coupled with his um 
qualified adherence to “the positive institutions 9 
Christianity” and “the apostolical institutions of ti 
Church.” <A little of his own characteristic zeal peep 


gr 
6. 


* Rand, Berkeley and Perciwal, p. 244. 





CORRIGENDUM. 


Berkeley’s Sermon on the Will of God is dated Whitsunday, 
1751, not 1752. My misreading of the ambiguous figure was 


brought to my notice after the following article was printed. 
A. A. LUCE, 
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| forth in the passage that bluntly tells his congregation that 
' they will be the worse for his sermon, if they refuse to be 
| the better for it! 


The Sermon on the Will of God. 


The sermon on the will of God is of greater interest, 
F and of considerable importance. The draft copy of it 
F occupies pp. 35 to 48 of the Chapman manuscript, classed 
Mas D. 5. 17 in the Trinity College, Dublin, library. The 
revised copy occupies pp. 202-214 of the miscellaneous 
F collection of Berkeley papers bound together, to form 
Add. MSS. 39306 in the British Museum. On the cover 
(p. 200) of the sermon is inscribed, “Whit Sunday 
Preache(d) at St. Colemans Cloyn(e) on Whit Sunday 
1752.”* Berkeley’s signature, “George Cloyne,” appears 
at the head of the sermon, opposite the text. The pains 
taken in the preparation of the sermon, and the fine, bold 
handwriting of the fair copy, suggest that Berkeley in- 
tended to publish it. 

Professor Wild, who knew only the draft copy, on 
internal evidence assigned the sermon to Berkeley’s last 
years at Cloyne; and it is a tribute to his judgment 
that his surmise should be thus definitely confirmed. 
Wild’s interesting Foreword to his edition of the sermon 
should be read. There are a few points in his Foreword 

F that I must criticise. I shall then add a note upon the 
| telation of the draft copy to the fair copy, and shall tell 
| the curious fate that befell the latter. 

: Wild suggests that the main theme of the sermon may 


| be connected with a passage in Norris’ Miscellanies. I 
am far from wishing to belittle that suggestion; for 
the influence of Malebranche, and of the “ English 
Malebranche,” upon Berkeley’s system was profound. 


© ‘The Dean of Cloyne tells me that the Cathedral Register of the 
. period contains no record of sermons. 
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But there is a comparison nearer home that should be made 
as well. In breadth of outlook and in gravity of utterance 
Berkeley’s sermon on the “Will of God” is comparable to 
Butler’s sermons. Like them, it outlines a religious 
philosophy of life and conduct. Butler’s sermons at the 
Rolls Chapel were first published in 1726. It is fairly 
certain that Berkeley knew them and the Analogy. Secker 
when Bishop of Bristol, (1735), wrote to Berkeley: “Our 
common friend Dr. Butler hath almost completed a set 
of speculations upon the credibility of religion frona its 
analogy to the constitution and course of nature, which I 
believe in due time you will read with pleasure.”’* 

Not a few of Berkeley’s phrases in this sermon are 
reminiscent of the Rolls sermons, and the text of Sermons 
2 and 3, Romans ii. 14, is quoted in extenso in the Cloyne 
sermon. The life according to nature, man’s faculties as 
combining to form a system, the comparison of human 
nature to the constitution of a political society, and the 
natural, conscience as a law of God—these are amongst 
the topics common to both preachers. The great ethicist 
says, “obey conscience”; the great metaphysician says, 
“obey the will of God.” The result for conduct is much 
the same: and both preachers commend their respective 
intuitions by a similar display of argument. Berkeley's 
doctrine of the will of God in nature and in reason, in 
human nature and in the laws of society, is found already 
in his Passive Obedience (1712), and it is not likely that 
he learned anything new or decisive from Butler. But 
perhaps his reading of the Rolls sermons intensified his 
interest in these topics, made him stress them, and contri- 
buted certain turns of phrase to his exposition of them.“ 

On two points of detail I must express disagreement 
with what Wild has written about the draft copy. He 

‘Fraser, Life and Letters, vol. iv, p. 236. 

‘aThe phrase ‘‘the unerring rules of righteousness’’ (page 39) 18 


reminiscent of Clark, Natural and Revealed Religion. No doubt both 
Butler and Berkeley are indebted to Clark. 
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entertains doubts as to the handwriting being Berkeley’s, 
and he suggests that the sermon may have been dictated 
to his wife. Specimens of his wife’s handwriting appear 
in the same notebook—pathetic, intimate entries made in 
the early days of her widowhood. The sermon certainly 
is not in her handwriting. I have the manuscript before 
me as I write, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
Berkeley penned every word of the sermon. The script is 
not the bold, deliberate character employed in the fair 
copy; it is the impulsive scrawl that appears on every page 
of the Commonplace Book, as if thought outpaced pen. 
The fact is that Berkeley, like other folk, all his life had 
two distinct handwritings. In his work-a-day script his 
‘a's, ‘o’s, ‘r’s, and ‘n’s are “ideas without impressions” ; apart 
from the context, the one letter is indistinguishable from 
the other, and the only sure clues are the ‘e’s and ‘s’s. 
But in his “company” hand every stroke of every letter has 
its full value and actuality. 

Let me give a case in point. Fraser, accustomed to 
the ordinary script of the Commonplace Book entries, in 
the middle of that book comes across several pages of 
“Statutes.” He pronounced the Statutes uot in Berkeley’s 
handwriting. Everyone agreed with Fraser’s opinion, 
until Hone and Rossi challenged it the other day. The 
fact is that the Statutes are in Berkeley’s “company” hand. 
A reader taking up the general impression of the page 
would agree with Fraser, as I did at first. But, as soon as 
one studies the formation of the characteristic letters, one 
sees that Hone and Rossi are right on the point. The 
word “Society,” at the top of page 97 of the Commonplace 
Book, should be compared with the same word in Berkeley’s 
“mem” on the opposite page. The comparison, I think, 
sets all doubts at rest. 

On one other matter I have to disagree with Wild. He 
has declared the text of the draft sermon “corrupt.” 
That judgment cannot be sustained. Wild admits that 
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he found the writing difficult, and he has made mistakes 
of transcription which turn several passages into nonsense, 
I append a list of the chief errata. When these corrections 
are made, it will be seen that the draft sermon reads quite 
clearly, and could be preached as it stands. 

The care taken by the Bishop in the composition of this 
sermon is noteworthy. The three stages of its construc- 
tion are extant. First, on page 34 of the Chapman 
manuscript, with the reverse of page 33, he made an 
outline plan of the whole. He wrote down 27 leading 
thoughts, numbered them in sequence, and indexed them 
by figure and letter according to their allotted place in the 
structure. He then (pp. 35-48) penned the rough draft 
already published. Many corrections were made in the 
draft itself; then came the third and final stage, the copy- 
ing out fair into the notebook now in the British Museum. 
To those who appreciate Berkeley’s limpid style and his 
mastery of the English tongue, the whole process is very 
interesting. At the final stage of revision Berkeley has 
taken meticulous care not alone of sense, but of sound. 
If the reader compares Wild’s edition of the sermon with 
the one given below, he will see that Berkeley has made 
numberless minor improvements. Scarcely a_ sentence 
escapes alteration. For the sake of rhythm and cadence, 
for instance, he changes “uses and ends” into “ends and 
uses.” Again, he wrote in the draft that charity trans- 
forms our natures into “a similitude of God.” The fair 
copy reads “a similitude with God,” thus toning down the 
dangerous objectivity of the original phrase. 

In the foot-notes I have noted a few of the major 
changes. I do not know that any of them amounts to a 
change of substance. Berkeley hesitates as to the right 
term to express the ideal relation between the human will 
and the Divine will. “Concurrence,” “subjection,” “sub- 
ordination,” and “coincidence” are used. It is worth 
mentioning, perhaps, that the sermon, in the draft, ends on 
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the note of “coincidence,” and that, in the fair copy, the 
term is changed to “subordinate to.” 

The sermon contains Berkeley’s considered opinion 
about innate ideas six months before his death. The 
passage echoes certain thoughts and phrases from Siris, 
§§ 308, 309, but it is modelled on, and, in part, reproduces 
a section (i. 14) of the Alciphron, which Berkeley was 
revising for the third edition about the time he was writing 
this sermon. The passage is so important, and the care 
bestowed upon it so evident, that -I quote it here from the 
draft for comparison with the revised copy (page 30, infra). 


“That there are appetites and aversions, satisfac- 
factions and wuneasinesses, inclinations and instincts 
originally interwoven into our nature and constitution, 
whatsoever hath been said against innate notions,* 
must be owned by all impartial considering men, 
which is not so to be understood as if the finger of 
God had inscribed certain distinct images*” on the 
mind in its first formation. This and the like expres- 
sions have been used figuratively and in such a sense 
ought to be allowed, but in a literal sense may be 
justly exploded. The truth is, we may conceive the 
soul though divested of all actual notions yet so framed 
and contrived in its original state that certain dis- 
positions and tendencies will not fail to show them- 
selves at proper periods and in particular circumstances, 
which because they are universal, not confined to any 
age or country, and not to be accounted for by reason 
or education but alike in all men and all times, are 
therefore properly said to be natural or innate. Thus, 
for example, the fear of Death and the love of one’s 
children are reputed natural, and the same may be 
said of divers other instincts and notions such as 
the apprehension of a superior Being the abhorrence 


*b ideas, prima manu. 
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of many crimes and vices the relish of things good 
and vertuous which indeed are to be looked upon as 
natural inbred dispositions resulting from the original 
make of our minds inasmuch as although they do not 
appear in our earliest infancy (which I believe no man 
ever thought) yet in the growth and progress of the 
Soul they are sure to shoot out to open and dis- 
play themselves as naturally as leaves and blossoms 
do from a tree.” 


It is a passage carefully written, carefully revised, 
Berkeley brings the doctrine of innate ideas into relation 
with the facts of life and'with the doctrines of the natural 
conscience and the law of God. He clearly has Locke in 
mind, and his own life-long loyalty to the empirical method. 
His thought here is rather Aristotelian than Platonist. 
“Natural inbred dispositions” replace the “native inbred 
notions” of Siris. He will not say that we have an innate 
idea of God, nor will he deny it. A higher empiricism is 
in his mind’s eye. Faith and morality are not to be 
accounted for by custom (draft “reason”) and education. 
It is as natural, he says, to apprehend a Superior Being as 
it is to fear death and love one’s children. Faith and 
morality are in the soul, as blossoms are in the tree. 
Abandoning the categories of mechanism, he passes from 
the “empty cabinet” to the growing seed, from Locke 
towards Leibnitz. 

Berkeley’s distinctive metaphysic does not appear in 
the sermon. One would not expect to find it there. But 
one of the main grounds of his immaterialism, the will of 
God, is the very theme of the sermon. The tenet is held as 
firmly in the evening as it was in the morning of life. When 
young he had written in the Commonplace Book: “As if 
Nature were anything but the ordinance of the free will 
of God.’® Experience of life and mature thought did not 


5 Johnston, 806. 
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alter his view. In this sermon he writes: “All the particular 
laws of nature and morality are to be looked upon as so 
many decrees of the Divine Will”; and “to this single 
point (compliance with the will of God) may be reduced all 
Religion, all moral virtue and all human happiness.” 

It should be remembered that Berkeley left Cloyne, not 
to return, early in August, 1752. This sermon, preached 
on Whitsunday in that year, may have been his farewell, 
a noble and fitting farewell, to the pulpit. It has all the 
serenity of sunset, and at the close of it, as the preacher 
completes his exposition of “the great care and business 
of our lives,” he sounds the note of Nunc Dimittis. 

A curious fate was in store for the manuscript .of the 
sermon, and this, perhaps, explains why Fraser omitted to 
publish it. Wild calls it “by far the most interesting of 
Berkeley’s sermons.” Perhaps it should not be preferred 
above Passive Obedience. But why did Fraser, who 
must at different times have seen it, both in the draft 
and in the fair copy, pass it over in favour of in- 
ferior sermons? As to the draft, the explanation must 
be that, when working at the Chapman manuscript in 
Dublin, his whole attention was given to the Draft 
Introduction to the Principles, in its neat script, which he 
transcribed and published. The draft sermon, unpretentious 
and untidy, he put down, no doubt, as an early and im- 
mature piece not worth investigation. 

Fraser must, of course, have seen the fair copy among 
the Berkeley papers. In this case the only explanation I 
can offer is that the manuscript failed to attract his attention, 
because it has been the victim of odium theologicum. After 
the Bishop’s death it passed with the other papers into the 
possession of his son, George, afterwards Canon of Canter- 
bury. The son is not likely to have laid violent hands on 
the sermon. Someone has done so. A pious fundamen- 
talist, evidently in need of a sermon, and unequal to the 
task of making one, has written on the cover (p. 201): 
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“Mem—Leave out all those Passages w™ relate to the 
Light of Reason.” As good as his word, the pirate has 
worked over the whole sermon, removing from it every 
trace of merely natural religion. Versed in sub-lapsarian 
and supra-lapsarian technicalities he is determined to make 
out at all costs that the Will of God which claims man’s 
obedience is the revealed Will only. In consequence, para- 
graphs, and even pages, are scored out, and many pulpit 
pieties interlined. The effect is bewildering. The appear- 
ance of the manuscript has been rendered unattractive, 
The merits of the original are concealed from view, and 
a hurried reader might easily fail to observe that the sermon 
is the significant utterance of a great mind. 

I have, of course, ignored all the “corrections” by the 
later hand. Fortunately, the original, though defaced, is 
perfectly legible; and, with the help of my _ brother, 
Mr. F. M. Luce, I have succeeded, I hope, in restoring the 
text. In the case of one or two insertions there is a doubt 
as to whether they are by Berkeley or by the later hand: 
but the words affected by the doubt are few and trivial. 
In many cases comparison with the draft copy will confirm 
or decide a reading, and I am fairly confident that the text 
here presented is that of the sermon as preached by Berkeley. 
I should add that in both sermons Berkeley’s spelling, 
punctuation, and use of capitals have been closely followed. 


A. A. LUCE. 
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ErraTA IN WItp’s EDITION OF BERKELEY'S (DRAFT) 
SERMON ON “Tity WILL BE DONE,” PUBLISHED IN THE 
“PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW,” NOVEMBER, 1931. 


‘‘ Philosophical 
Review.” 
Page. Line. 


526 5 _ after ‘petition’ insert ‘put up.’ 
7,8 for ‘fitted to our perfect, final interest’ read 
‘suited to our present & future interests.” 
After ‘text’ add ‘In treating of which.’ 
16 for ‘disclosed’ read ‘declared.’ 
17.‘ for ‘Reason’ read ‘Nature.’ 
20 ‘for ‘piety’ read ‘purity.’ 
24 after ‘contribute to’ add ‘procure.’ 
5 for ‘(accompanying?)’ read ‘previous to.’ 
11 for ‘(woven?)’ read ‘interwoven.’ 
26 omit ‘or innate.’ 
29 ‘for ‘virtues’ read ‘vertuous’; for ‘inward’ read 
‘inbred.’ 
33 for ‘do not fail’ read ‘are sure to shoot out.’ 
foot-note 12 for ‘(are forced to shoot out)’ read 
‘(do not fail).’ 
for ‘(consciousness?)’ read ‘conscience.’ 
‘of Moses’ erased; for ‘mark’ read ‘work.’ 
for ‘heads’ read ‘hearts.’ 
for ‘obscure’ read ‘obscured.’ 
for ‘in the rules’ read ‘miracles.’ 
for ‘must’ read ‘most.’ 
for ‘every particular will being intent only on 
his’ read ‘for every particular person being 
intent on his own.’ 
for ‘injury’ read ‘misery.’ 
after ‘life’ insert ‘& actions.’ 
before ‘of the community’ insert ‘or decrees’; 
after ‘than’ omit ‘to’ and insert ‘leave them 
to any mere.’ 
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528 31 for‘... read ‘beauty use &c.’ 
34 for ‘original’ read ‘overruling.’ 
35 for ‘constraining’ read ‘confining.’ 
foot-note for ‘groping’ read ‘pursuing.’ 
2 for ‘We’ read ‘Inasmuch as we.’ 
6 for ‘conjointly’ read ‘constantly.’ 
13 for ‘and considering non-Christians (by)’ read 
‘considering men from.’ 
18 for ‘wayward’ read ‘warped.’ 
19 for ‘objectives’ read ‘affections’; for ‘enduring’ 
read ‘unerring.’ 
24 for ‘(thirst?)’ read ‘strict.’ 
30 ‘for ‘offence’ read ‘affront.’ 
4 for ‘who’ read ‘in y‘ they.’ 
10 ‘for ‘spiritual’ read ‘essential.’ 
21 = after ‘constantly’ insert ‘uniformly.’ 
22 for ‘distinctly’ read ‘sufficiently.’ 
2 for ‘motives’ read ‘motions.’ 
10 for ‘virtue’ read ‘nature.’ 
11 for ‘(insure?)’ read ‘preserve.’ 
22 for ‘King’ probably read ‘Being’; after 
‘Sovereign’ omit comma. 
33 for ‘hands’ read ‘hand’; for ‘evils’ read ‘the 
evil.’ 
22 ‘for ‘wise’ read ‘wiser.’ 
29 for ‘evidently’ read ‘assuredly.’ 
33 for ‘disposition’ read ‘dispositions.’ 
6 before ‘in this’ insert ‘even.’ 
13 for ‘motives’ read ‘motions.’ 
19 for ‘for (puny?)’ read ‘must it be for poor.’ 
21 for ‘foolish’ read ‘perverse.’ 
24 for ‘only (one?) way’ read ‘onely method.’ 
35 for ‘(fire?)’ read ‘fire.’ 
5 for ‘simulate’ read ‘imitate.’ 
7 for ‘growing’ read ‘generous.’ 
8 for ‘minute’ read ‘miserable.’ 
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13 for ‘discernible’ read ‘discoverable.’ 

23 before ‘truths’ insert ‘great.’ 

28 for ‘coincide with or’ read ‘coincident &.’ 
for ‘obtainable’ read ‘attainable.’ 
for ‘passions’ read ‘powers.’ 
for ‘figure’ read ‘degree.’ 
for ‘consonance’ read ‘concurrence.’ 
for ‘sacrifice’ read ‘satisfie.’ 
after ‘natural’ insert ‘& easy,’ 
for ‘system’ read ‘sphere.’ 
for ‘Lord’ read ‘good.’ 
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SERMON BY BERKELEY. 


‘¢Let your zeal be according to knowlege.’’ 


Religion must not be thought to consist in a lazy 
inactive contemplation of virtue and morality, of God and 
his attributes, of the rewards or punishments he has 
annexed to the good or evil actions of men. Religion, I 
say, is no such speculative knowlege which rests merely in 
the understanding. She makes her residence in the heart, 
moving the affections and engages the will. Small are the 
advantages we derive from the dawning of the Sun of 
righteousness tho we shoud discover by its light the beauty 
of Holiness and the deformity and wretchedness of sin, 
if withall, the heat thereof be not sufficient to stir our 
passions, to work in us strong aversion from the one and 
ardent desires and thirst after the other, if it does not 
kindle in our hearts the flames of Divine love, if it serves 
not to .quicken our endeavour after christian perfection 
and inspire us with a jealousy for the honour of God and 
the prosperity of his Church. In a word if we are not 
affected with a religious zeal. But as it is highly needful 
that all the motions, and passions of the soul shoud be 
under the regulation and influence of Reason, whose office 
it is to see they are placed on proper objects, that they 
spring from worthy motives and are contained within a 
just degree. So is this in a peculiar manner necessary with 
regard to religious zeal the impulses whereof are so strong 
and powerful. Let your zeal be according to knowlege. 
I shall, therefore, before I recommend this duty to your 
practice, premise some considerations concerning the 
Object, Principle, and Degree of Religious Zeal. 

First then, with regard to the object our zeal must not 
be directed against persons but things. As there is nothing 
more engaging than virtue so is there nothing more de- 
formed than vice and irreligion, these are spots and stains 
upon the mind, they are a crookedness in the wili and the 
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affections.° Nothing is so destructive of Society, so 
contrary to the reasonable nature of man, so utterly in- 
consistent with all the advantages and satisfactions, all the 
good offices and enjoyments which are truly desirable in 
life. We cannot, therefore have too earnest and pathetical 
an hatred, too zealous or resolute an abhorrence of Vice 
and Irreligion. But then we must be sure that we hate 
the vices and not the man, we must distinguish the impiety 
from the unhappy subject of it, and while we abhor the 
crimes, must have a compassion, nay, more than that a 
love for the criminal. It must indeed be confessed, that 
in many cases we are too apt to overlook this distinction, 
whether our judgment is blinded by the disturbance and 
emotion which attend our resentments of vice, or whether 
it be that in the violent corse and precipitation of our 
hatred towards Sin, we find it difficult to stem the torrent 
& prevent its reaching the Sinner, but, whatever prone- 
ness we find in our nature, whatever motives & temptations 
may incline us to this procedure, yet there are such plain 
and convincing reasons against it, that no good man, I 
am sure no good christian, can allow himself in the 
practice of it. For, in the first place, it is the most im- 
prudent method that can possibly be taken inasmuch as 
it tends to disappoint & defeat the very ends & purposes 
of a laudable zeal. When we see the image of God 
blurred and defaced by sin in our poor brother, when we 
see him oppressed by a load of infirmities, or blind by 
straying into wild & dangerous opinions the Christian 
Religion, nay, the very natural impulses of Humanity 
prompt us to shew a concern, a zealous concern for his 
welfare in endeavouring by counsel, by instruction, by 
reproof, by every proper kind of Remonstrance to turn the 
sinner from his evil ways and save his soul alive. The 
labouring to perform this, is indeed the effect of a true 
christian Zeal, but how can we succeed if our admonitions 


***(and they are the most pernicious things in the world)’ ’—corrected. 
HERMALTHENA-——VOL, XXII. Cc 
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and advice are not hearkened to; and how can we expect 
any man will hearken to that advice which is not tendered 
with kindness and good nature. If you woud convince 
another of his folly and vices, you must first convince him 
that you are in his interest, that what you propose results 
from benevolence and hearty good wishes to his person, 
The wholsomest counsel proposed with railing and in- 
vectives will naturally drive him to the contrary extream 
provoke him to sin out of spight and make him deaf and 
obstinate to all advice for the future. Let us judge of 
others by ourselves. Does not our blood rise against con- 
tempt, and are we not prone to return it on the head of 
him who contemns us? It is with difficulty, with violence 
to our nature, that we restrain ourselves from hating those 
who hate us, and it is against nature, against reason, 
against experience to seek advice or direction from those 
we hate. And are not other men of like passions with 
ourselves? If therefore we design they shoud take effect, 
ought we not to insinuate our exhortations and reproofs 
with a kind and friendly demeanor? And is it not plain 
from all this that we take not the right method to promote 
the esteem & practice of true Religion and the salvation 
of men’s souls which are the ends of all well-intended zeal, 
if we suffer ourselves to be transported thereby into an 
aversion for our neighbor on account of his sins or 
heterodox opinions? But, besides this there is yet a 
stronger reason why the persons of men shoud not be the 
object of our zeal. It is the very axiom and perfection, 
the peculiar aim and design of christianity to put away 
the narrowness of a party Spirit, and instead thereof to 
introduce a largeness of soul, a noble and diffusive charity 
and unite the hearts of all men by the strictest bands of 
love and benevolence. We are told the end of the com- 
mandment is charity out of a pure heart and good conscience 
and love unfeigned. And again we are enjoyned above 
all things to have fervent charity among ourselves. This 
is (the) message that we had from the beginning that we 
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shoud love one another. The (sic) Love is our Lord’s 
peculiar precept. It is the badge the distinguishing mark 
of our profession, by this (first?) shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples if ye love one another. But it is plain 
that false zeal that rancour and animosity towards those 
who differ from us in practice or opinion is utterly sub- 
yersive of this main design of our Savior’s preaching. Let 
us then consider how ridiculous it is to make religion a 
pretence for acting contrary to the very fundamentals of 
religion. Consider, I beseech you, how lamentably odd our 
case must be, if while we endeavor to make proselytes to 
righteousness we ourselves become castaways, and our 
violent zeal for bringing others to heaven serve only to 
sink us into hell. And as it is plain the object of our zeal 
ought not to be persons but things so it is no less plain it 
ought not to be things indifferent, or of small value. In 
religion the value of things is rated according to the 
tendency they have to promote our Salvation. 

But as all the terms of Salvation are appointed and 
clerly revealed by God it follows that things purely of 
Humane Institution or points not clerly revealed are to be 
looked-upon as things indifferent. That is as things the 
practice or belief whereof is not necessary to Salvation. 
And for a man to employ his most serious thoughts and 
endeavors to be active and earnest and solicitous about 
these things is surely a misapplication of zeal, it argues a 
wrong judgment and ill taste in divine things, and naturally 
produces in us a cooler regard for matters of greater im- 
portance. And indeed it is a common observation that 
the most zealous Bigots are proportionably less exact in 
the principal points and duties of Religion. They who 
are careful to pay tithe of mint and annise and cummin, 
too often omit the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy and faith. I am not against shewing a due regard 
to civil and ecclesiastical ordinances, or taking a proper care 
for the interest of an honest party we are engaged in, on 

C2 
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the contrary I think this our duty, but then it might be 
done in subordination to the more important view of pro- 
moting God’s glory and the true interests of Religion, 
That zeal which is animated with the hopes and fears of 
eternity must never terminate in wo(r)ldly ends. That 
Holy order, that generous flight of the soul which should 
carrie us to Heaven must never stoop so low as to rest 
in the little paltry concerns of a party. But you will ask 
to what end shall we then direct our earnest endeavors, on 
what object must we employ our zeal? Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely whatsoever things are of good report: if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 
Let virtue and sanctity be in the first place regarded. Let 
us endeavor to be perfect even as our father in Heaven 
is perfect. This is a point we cannot be too zealous, too 
fervent in aspiring after. Our earnest hopes, our most 
ardent wishes, and most unwearied industry cannot carrie 
us too far in an affair of this nature. But since we are 
all of us under the slavery of sin, and our best works are 
defective, in so much that there is no salvation to be 
expected by the law, therefore we must make up that im- 
perfection by Faith in C(h)rist Jesus whereby we lay hold on 
his merits and sufferings who knew no sin but fulfilled all 
Righteousness. Hence in the second place we ought to be 
zealous for the faith not for the new fangled opinions of 
men, but that faith which came from Heaven was delivered 
by our blessed Savior, preached by his apostles, recorded 
by the Evangelists and sealed with the blood of so many 
thousand Martyrs. Thirdly, it is necessary that we exert 
our zeal in a firm resolution of observing and maintaining 
the positive institutions the Apostolical traditions and dis- 
cipline preserved in the Church. As we are Christians we 
are members of a Society which entitles us to certain rights 
and privileges above the rest of mankind. Yes but then 
we must remember those advantages are conveyed unto us 
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in a regular dispensation by the hands of a Hierarchy con- 
stituted’ by the Apostles, and from them continued down 
to us in a perpetual succession. This if (it) may not be 
demonstrated from Scripture, is nevertheless sufficiently 
evident from tradition, a tradition so ancient, so universal, 
so uninterrupted that the Canon of holy Scripture itself is 
not received on better grounds. And surely what comes 
thus recommended to us has an equal claim to our zeal, 
with the other positive institutions of Christianity, is to 
be treated with no more coldness and indifference than ii 
it had been expressly contained in the written word of 
God. 

So much for the object of our zeal. We must in the 
next place take care that it arises from laudable principles. 
If the most furious and obstinate zeal be traced to its 
original we shall often find it to have been nothing else 
but prejudice. In our nonage while our minds are empty 
and unoccupied any notions easily find admittance, and as 
they grow with us and become familiar to our understand- 
ings we continue a fondness for them. Hence we not only 
retain them ourselves but with a passionate concern en- 
deavor to propagate and obtrude them upon others. 
Even in our riper years we are prejudiced in favor of the 
opinions entertained by our country, our friends, or those 
we esteem. But we would do well to consider that other 
men have imbibed early notions, that they as well as we 
have a country, friends, and persons whom they esteem. 
These are pleas which may be made-for any opinion, and 
are consequently good pleas for none. The zeal therefore 
which springs from them miust needs be a blind one. 
: There is another much to be avoided principle of zeal, I 
mean self-interest. Fain woud we persuade ourselves and 
others those things are true which it is our interest shoud 
be so. There is nothing so deceitful as the heart of man. 
We are zealously affected we contend earnestly for the 
faith, we seem to have nothing more at heart than the 


* Very faint, perhaps ‘‘instituted.’’ 
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interests of Religion. But are we sure that wealth or 
honor or preferment, or the desire of being head of a party 
hath no influence upon us. To judge rightly in this case, 
let us examine whether we have a proportionable concern 
for the uncontroverted substantial duties of Religion, 
Whether we have greater detestation for the immoral 
actions of a sinner, than the errors, the ignorance, the 
bigotry or superstition of our adversaries. We must con- 
sider the point wherein we are zealous abstracted from all 
those external circumstances, that may recommend it to 
our zeal weigh its importance and certainty, ask our own 
hearts what we shoud think of it in case it brought us no 
temporal advantage, in case we were to lie in a dungeon 
or burn at a stake for maintaining it. And as prejudice 
and self-interest are the principles of a spurious zeal, so 
the true, christian Zeal arises from Knowlege, from the love 
of God, & a benevolence towards men. Knowlege does 
naturally produce in us a zeal towards that which is ex- 
cellent, and a detestation and abhorrence of whatsoever is 
known to be evil. We may act therefore with cheerfulness 
& security so long as our zeal is the effect of our Knowlege. 
Knowlege is the lamp of the soul that guides its faculties 
to proper objects and regulates their respective operations, 
But to be zealously affected without knowlege is running 
headlong in the dark it is no less hazardous than it is un- 
reasonable. The love of God is likewise another genuine 
principle of zeal. Those we love we are earnest and 
solicitous to learn their will and to perform it. We are 
jealous for their Honour, we make their interests and con- 
cerns our own. Oh were we then imbued (?) with the 
love of God, we shoud pant after righteousness as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks. We shoud hate 
iniquity above all things, and be shocked at the least 
appearance of evil. The fashionable slights of Religion, 
the wicked jests the daring raillery of impious and profane 
men woud not then be entertained with that well bred 
indifference we now see practised on these occasions, 
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Every affront to Religion every indignity offered to things 
and persons consecrated to God’s worship woud strike us 
with a sacred horror. 

But to return, in the last place Benevolence to mankind 
js a noble source, a divine principle of true christian zeal. 
I do not mean barely a tenderness of nature a proneness 
to commiserate and shed tears for the misfortunes of other 
men, which is merely the effect of passion, and con- 
stitution. But a rational benevolence, a Christian Charity 
which arises from a sense that it is acceptable to God, that 
it is agreeable to reason, and what the well being of the 
world requires. Such a benevolence as this will branch 
forth into all the social virtues, all the kind good natured 
offices of life, it will inspire(u)s with an aversion for what- 
soever is cruel or unjust, mean or selfish, and give birth 
to a zeal for everything that is truly generous and praise- 
worthy. 

Having hitherto discoursed of the Object and Principle, 
I come now to treat concerning the degree of our zeal, its 
measure and limitations. The objects of religious zeal 
were already shewn to be good works, faith and Discipline. 
And the first of these justly lays claim to the highest degree 
of our zeal. For it is plain the degree of our zeal shoud 
be proportioned to the excellence of the object. And this 
as I before observed is rated according to the tendency it 
has to promote our salvation. But, there is nothing so 
strictly required from us in order to obtain this end, as 
that we abhor evil and cleave to that which is good. A 
Good life as it includes piety towards God, temperance 
towards ourselves and justice towards our neighbor is most 
indispensibly necessary to intitle a man to the Favor of 
him who is holy in all his ways, who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity. Besides, it is not only the most 
necessary Condition of our Salvation, but the evidence of 
it’s being so is the greatest imaginable. That every man 
shall be rewarded according to his works is the universal 
voice of Reason as well as revelation. This is what the 
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wise men of all nations and ages have concurred in. This 
is the burden of the law, the prophets and the Gospel. 
And how much soever other points may be doubted of or 
controverted among the varimus sects of Christians, yet the 
necessity of a holy and vertuous life is allowed by all, 
Faith claims the next degree of our zeal. That Faith 
shoud give way to good works is plain first because the 
Apostle has expressly declared that of Faith, hope and 
Charity the greatest is Charity. Secondly, it is evident to 
reason since good works without Faith tho they may not 
purchase to a Heathen that everlasting inheritance which 
is the sure expectation of every good Christian, yet it can- 
not be denied that they will at least mitigate the wrath of 
God and make his state easier and better than it woud 
otherwise have been whereas Faith without good works 
serves only to aggravate our sins and expose us to a severer 
punishment. Lastly next to Faith we shoud be zealous 
for the positive institutions, the diverse™ (?) exterior rites 
which we are well assured are founded on Divine authority 
and as such were universally embraced and practised in 
the first and purest ages of the Church. That Sanctity of 
Life and Faith are to be preferred before outward 
ordinances is plain first because they are affections of the 
soul, and spiritual perfection, the Regeneration of the inner 
man is chiefly intended in our Religion. Secondly because 
outward ordinances are designed as means to convey into 
our souls the Grace of God, to kindle in our hearts intenser 
Charity and Devotion, and it is plain the end is more ex- 
cellent than the means. Lastly because whoever is not in 
the first place zealous for Faith and manners will never be 
brought to a truly religious zeal for the positive institutions 
of christianity. But in case our zeal for Religion had 
once the happy effect to make men truly pious and 
charitable, they woud soon lay aside that stubborness of 
temper, that Ecclesiastic rage that Spiritual Pride or what- 
ever else it is that makes them impatient of order and 


‘acf. Articles of Religion, 34. 
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Discipline. But we must by no means take occasion from 
what has been said to think lightly of the sacraments and 
Apostolical institutions of the Church. No, it is our duty 
to adhere to them with the utmost firmness, and in case the 
choice were put to part with our lives rather than with 
them. All I contend for is that our zeal for these things 
must ever be limited by our regard to Faith and manners 
so as never to carry us into any neglect or breach of them. 
They must not be uppermost in our thoughts or first in our 
intention. But let the object or pretence of our zeal be 
what it will, as we dread the wrath of God or (tender ?) 
our own salvation let us prevent its rising to such a degree 
as shall break forth in any uncharitable thought, word, or 
action, Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamor 
and evil speaking be put away from you with all malice. 
Let us consider that we are countrymen brothers & 
members of the same church, that there is one lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all. What 
madness therefore is it to overlook these important relations 
which unite us in one common interest, and at the same 
time to fix our thoughts (upon?) to magnify and encrease 
every petty difference to our mutual ruine. Can there be 
a surer means to destroy our Country than by intestine 
divisions and Factions? Can there be a greater reproach 
to our Profession, than that we shoud perpetually bite and 
devour one another upon religious pretences. For Heaven’s 
sake if we have any religion at all let not us who are com- 
manded to love our enemies hate one- another. If there be 
any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love if any 
fellowship of the Spirit let us (be) like minded, having the 
same love being of one accord of one mind, of one heart 
and of one soul. 

We have now done with the object, principle, and degree 
of religious zeal. Whether you will be the better or the 
worse for what has been said, whether it will sink into 
your hearts and influence your practice or else pass only 
for an idle entertainment of your ears, is now at your own 
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determination. But surely if you are gathered here with 
the latter of these views, your solemn attendance in the 
House of God will serve only to aggravate your sins and 
make your punishment more speedy and severe. If there- 
fore we have a mind to avert the vengeance due to so 
heinous and provoking an impiety, if we woud shun the 
stripes that await that servant who knowing his master’s 
will neglects to perform it, let us go on to perfection and 
forgetting those things which are behind and reaching 
forth to those things which are before press forward to 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. We must shew our zeal for good works, not by a 
proud & Pharisaical carriage, not by censure & detraction, 
not by bigotry and superstition,. but by making our light 
so shine before men that they may see our good works 
and glorifie our father which is in heaven. We must shew 
it for the orthodox Faith and primitive Discipline of our 
Church, not by virulent invectives, and by magnifying 
every fault, and basely lessening every virtue or good 
quality in those who differ from us, not by greedily hearing 
and spreading abroad every calumny every little report 
which tends to their disadvantage. In fine not by believing 
ourselves or insinuating to others, that all those who being 
members of our Church do not take the same methods for 
its support as we do, design to betray it. But by an 
inviolable adherence both to the one and the other with 
a constant resolution to maintain them, flowing from a just 
sense of their necessity and importance, independent of the 
frowns or smiles of the great, not rising or falling with 
the interests of a party, not weakly flying to one extream 
from our aversion to the other but steddy, permanent, 
uniform regulated by judgment and enlivened by devotion. 

Now I speak of devotion it puts me in mind of another 
instance wherein it is necessary that we exert our zeal. 
And that is the publick worship of God. Those unhappy 
people, whose liturgy is composed in an unknown tongue 
have something to plead if their thoughts and passions are 
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not suited to its general offices, if their spirits do not rise 
and flow in their praises and thanksgiving, or proportion- 
ably ebb in their confessions and supplications, but how 
can we recite that noble Hymn We praise thee O God, we 
acknowlege thee to be the Lord, without some elevation and 
transport of Soul? With what face can we cry out to 
God pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearts, when at 
the same time our hearts are not affected with any sorrow 
or contrition at all. Can anything be more improper and 
indecent in itself, or a more direct mockery and affront to 
Almighty God? Shall neither the Holiness of the house of 
God, nor the awful solemnity of our worship, nor yet the 
warmth and life of those hymns and prayers appointed by 
the Church have any influence on our frozen hearts. Shall 
we condemn the lip-worship of a poor ignorant papist who 
is not affected with what he does not understand, and at 
the same time ourselves run over the most apt and significant 
form of words which we perfectly understand without 
suitable impulses of devotion. I wish in the end we do 
not find ourselves deceived and that as our impiety is more 
inexcusable, so our punishment prove not more intolerable. 
After all are the things of this world either so lasting in 
their duration, or so certain in the enjoyment, are the 
pleasures they give so great, or the pains and inconveniences 
which attend them so small that they shoud deserve our 
most serious thoughts, our keenest desires, and most earnest 
application? Ought we not rather to place our most 
passionate love on Our Common Father from whom every 
good and perfect gift cometh, from whom we derived all the 
blessings we either enjoy at present or expect hereafter. 
Shoud anything move our fears more than that horrible 
day when the wicked shall be cast into Hell, where their 
worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched, Or raise 
our hopes more than the eternal scenes of glory to be dis- 
closed in another world where the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun in the Kingdom of their Father, and they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the Firmament; 
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and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars, for 
ever and ever. Let us, therefore, among all the pleasures 
and avocations of sense, all the gaudy varieties and splendor 
of the world, all the tumult and business of life, still mind® 
the one thing needful(ly)? make the Religion our principal 
care and concern. 

3ut whatever other things may be thought indifferent, 
yet it is plain submission to lawful authority is not so but 
a main part of our duty, as being most consonant to Reason 
and clearly revealed in H: Scripture. Submit your selves 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake. The con- 
forming therefore to those points which not being sinful 
are enjoyned by lawful Authority is a good and religious 
work. 

Many in the Church of Rome look upon ceremonies to 
be the most essential part of Religion. On the other Hand 
Dissenters inveigh against them as sinful and anti-christian. 
For our part we think no particular ceremonies to be either 
necessary.to or destructive of Salvation. When therefore 
they are legally abrogated we are not zealous to maintain 
them. And while they are established by just authority, 
if we appear zealous for them, it is not that in truth they 
are the object of our zeal, but that peaceable submission 
and compliance in things lawful which is the indispensible 
duty of every Christian and therefore one of those good 
things which it is good to be always zealously affected in. 

I do not deny that it may be sometimes commendable, 
to shew a warmth and concern in carrying on the designs 
of men, and promoting the interest of those whom we 
apprehend to have at heart that of the Church and State. 
But then, if we woud have this pass for a religious zeal 
it might be . . . (unfinished). 


8¢¢(preserve a due regard for)’’—corrected. 
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SERMON BY BERKELEY. 
Matth. ¢. 6. v. 10. GEORGE CLOYNE. 


‘*Thy will be done in earth as it is in Heaven.’’ 


In the form of prayer prescribed by our blessed Saviour 
we are taught to pray for such things as are necessary and 
useful to us. And although the article 1 have read may 
seem rather a devout strain of humility and resignation 
than a petition put up to almighty god for our own in- 
terests, we shall nevertheless upon an attentive view of 
it be convinced it is impossible to frame any petition better 
suited to our present true interests than that contained in 
the words of my text. 

In treating of w‘" I shall insist on four points. 1* I 
shall endeavour to shew what is meant by the will of God, 
and how we may come to know it. 2" I shall shew how 
reasonable it is, that the will of God should be done upon 
earth. 3 I shall consider the obligations which the 
words of my text lay upon us, and lastly the good or ill 
consequences, that follow from our conforming to, or 
transgressing the will of God. 

As to the first point, the will of god is declared unto 
us in a twofold manner, by the light of reason and by 
revelation. First I say by the light of reason or nature, 
for it being manifest to the natural reason of every man, 
that God is good and just and holy it cannot be doubted, 
that acts of beneficence, purity, and justice are agreeable 
to his will. Besides, as God is the common father of us 
all, it follows it cannot be his intention, that we should 
each of us promote his own private interest, to the wrong 
or damage of his neighbour, but that such conduct or 
behaviour, as tends to procure the general well-being of 
mankind, is most acceptable to him. 

From hence it follows, that all the particular laws of 
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nature or morality are to be looked upon, as so many decrees 
of the divine will, inasmuch as they are evidently calculated 
to promote the common good of all men. 

But neither is the use of our reason, the only natural 
means for discovering the will of God, the same being 
also suggested by a natural conscience, and inward feeling 
implanted in the soul of every man, previous to all deduc- 
tions of reason;’ there being nothing more natural to our 
minds, than that distaste, disquiet, and remorse attending 
evil actions, and on the other hand, that joy and satisfaction 
which is the constant encouragement and reward of good 
ones. 

That there are appetites and aversions, satisfactions 
and uneasinesses, inclinations and instincts originally inter- 
woven in our nature,’® must be allowed by all impartial 
and considerate men. It is, I say, evident that the soul is 
so constituted, in her original state, that certain dispositions 
and tendencies will not fail to shew themselves, at proper 
periods, and in certain circumstances; which affections, 
because they are universal not confined to any age or 
country, and not to be accounted for by custom” or edu- 
cation, but alike in all nations and all times, are properly 
said to be natural or innate. 

Thus, for example, the fear of death and the love of 
ones children are accounted natural, and the same may be 
said of divers other instincts and notions, such as the 
apprehension of a superior being, the abhorrence of many 
crimes and vices, the relish of things good and vertuous, 
which are to be looked on as natural inbred dispositions, 
resulting from the natural make of our minds, inasmuch 


*For ‘‘deductions of reason’’ draft reads ‘‘the operations of the 
understanding.’’ 

* Draft here inserts ‘‘(whatsoever hath been said against innate 
notions).’’ From here to line 4, page 31, ‘‘blossoms do from a tree,’’ 
the parallel passage in the draft is at greater length, with significant 
differences, too long to quote here. See introductory note, page 9. 

“For ‘‘custom’’ draft has ‘‘reason.’? 
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as though they do not appear in our earliest infancy, yet 
in the growth and progress of the soul they are sure to 
shoot forth to open and display themselves as naturally as 
leaves and blossoms do from a tree. And all these natural 
tendencies and impressions on the conscience, are so many 
marks to direct and inform the mind, of the will of the 
author of nature. God therefore is not without a witness, 
even among the Gentiles, of whom Saint Paul observeth, 
that not having the revealed law they are a law to them- 
selves, which shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts. 

But as the light of reason is often obscured, & im- 
pressions on the conscience defaced through indolence and 
neglect, through custom prejudice and passion: therefore 
the will of God hath been promulgated, by the. preaching 
and miracles of our blessed Saviour and his apostles. By 
these means the most sensual men are made acquainted with 
their duty, and the sublimest truths and principles of 
morality sounded into the ears of the most ignorant and 
barbarous people. Their sound went into all the earth, 
and their words unto the end of the world, saith the 
apostle to the Romans. Thus by the light of reason, by 
natural conscience and by revelation, the will of God is 
made manifest unto us. 

I come now to the second point, which was to shew 
how reasonable it is, that the will of God should be done 
upon earth. 

If we consider the blindness and infirmity, the folly and 
passions of mankind, how little most men understand their 
true interests, and how backward they are to pursue and 
to practise, even what they know to be so, it will be very 
evident, that we are too imperfect creatures to be governed 
by our own wills. For where each particular person is 
governed by his own will, intent on his own interest, and 
oft mistaking that, such a conduct can produce nothing 
but public confusion and private misery. Hence it is, that 
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all political societies have found it necessary, to oblige each 
individual member, to conform his civil life and actions, 
to the will or decrees of the community, rather than leave 
him to be governed at his own pleasure.” 

And as it is necessary, that the civil actions of men as 
well as the natural motions of bodies, be governed by some 
one over-ruling’® principle or law, wisely directing them to 
their proper ends, and confining them within their due 
bounds, it is no less necessary to the welbeing of the 
world, that the moral actions of all mankind, considered 
as one great society,’* be subjected to the law, and con- 
formed to the will of God, who on all accounts is entitled 
to a dominion over them. 

Inasmuch, as we are his creatures and the work of his 
hands, as he hath infinite power to controll punish and 
reward our actions: as he hath infinite wisdom to see our 
true interest, and direct us how to attain it: as his good- 
ness and providence are constantly employ’d, in our support 
and preservation; and lastly, as he is universal lord and 
sovereign, whose care extends to all mankind. And 
although there be many unsearchable perfections in the 
Deity, whose nature is infinitely above our knowledge, yet 
it sufficeth to our purpose, if, as related to us, he may be 
clearly and distinctly known, and his will discovered, so far 
forth as it is the’ rule of our actions. 

I come now to the third thing proposed, which was to 
consider the obligations imposed upon us in the words of 
my text. And that they oblige us to a strict and constant 
exercise of charity temperance and resignation, will be very 
evident; since we must acknowledge that what we pray 
for that we are obliged to perform, so far as in us lyes, 

“ Draft here inserts ‘‘ And without this there woud be as little peace 
and order in any Society of men as there woud be of beauty use & 
harmony in the visible world without the direction of the laws of nature 
and motion.’’ 

* For ‘‘over-ruling’’ draft has ‘‘ universal. ’’ 


*<<considered ag one great society’’ not in draft. 
8 <¢the,’’ draft has ‘‘a.’’ 
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otherwise, we are guilty of the grossest hypocrisy and 
dissimulation. Nor, indeed, can there be conceived a 
greater indignity and affront to almighty God, than to pray 
that his will be done upon earth, and yet neglect to do it. 
Whence it plainly follows, that as we are enjoyned to pray, 
so we are also enjoyned to practise, in conformity to what 
we pray for, that is, to a compliance with the divine will, 
which in the first place lays upon us the strictest obligations 
to charity. For, whether we consult the voice of reason 
or the voice of revelation, it is evident that nothing can 
be more agreeable to the will of God, than the practice of 
this heavenly vertue. Can it be imagined, the common 
father of all mankind, shoud not require mutual acts of 
charity and beneficence from his creatures? or that 
they can approve themselves obedient children to him, better 
than by living as brethren towards each other. 

There is something so noble and excellent in charity, 
that it may be said in some sort, to exalt and transform us 
into a similitude with*® God himself, there being no one 
perfection, or attribute of the Deity, more essential than 
the most diffused and active benevolence. And at the same 
time, that this Christian grace doth brighten up and restore 
the image of God in our souls, it doth also render us in 
the highest degree useful to our neighbours, inasmuch as 
it brancheth forth, into numberless moral duties, compre- 
hending in effect all the laws of the second table, for which 
reason it is so frequently and emphatically recommended 
in the new testament and preferred before all other spiritual 
gifts. And indeed it is not to be doubted, that nothing can 
render our lives more conformable to the will of God than 
a steady endeavour to promote the welbeing of his creatures, 


‘whose happiness is so constantly uniformly and impartially 


promoted by the laws of nature, that they sufficiently 
declare and speak out the will of him that framed them. 


#*<¢with,’’ draft has ‘‘of.’’ 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XXII. D 
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And as charity towards our neighbour, so also is tem- 
perance, with respect to ourselves, agreeable to the will of 
God, it being no less evident, that he intends our own 
welfare, than that he intends that of other men. All our 
appetites and passions are in themselves, so admirably fitted 
for our preservation and welbeing, and whenever we apply 
them to wrong objects, or suffer them to exceed their due 
bounds, we meet with such sore miortifications, as put the 
intention of the author of nature beyond all dispute. This 
therefore is the rule, whereby we ought to govern our 
passions, considering the tendency of those natural motions 
in every instance, and well weighing how far it doth, or 
doth not, fall in with the design and aim of providence. 

So long as we act in this manner, we shall not become 
the property of any vile lust or inordinate desire, our hearts 
will not be torn in pieces, by revenge avarice and ambition, 
The faculties of our mind will not be impaired by gluttony 
or drunkenness, nor our health our fortune or our reputa- 
tion sacrificed to a brutal passion. We shall eat and drink 
to satisfy, not to oppress, nature, to preserve, not to pre- 
judice, our health. We shall be solicitous about the good 
things of this life, so far only as they may answer our own 
reasonable wants, and enable us to do good to others. We 
shall use this world, as not abusing it. We shall abstain 
from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul, and confine 
our appetites within such limits, as their respective ends 
and uses require. And instead of being slaves to them, we 
shall become their masters and governors, ever bending 
them to a compliance with the divine will, which is the 
freedom and perfection of a rational creature. 

The third thing to the practice whereof we are obliged 
by the words of my text, is resignation, which consisting 
in a patient submission to the will of God, becometh the 
indispensable duty of all those, who pray that God’s will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven. We ought not there- 
fore to repine at the dispensations of providence, or charge 
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god foolishly.’ I say it hecomes us with thankfulness to 
use the good things we receive from the hand of God, and 
patiently to abide the evil, which when thoroughly con- 
sidered and understood may perhaps appear to be good, it 
being no sure sign that a thing is good, because we desire, 
or evil, because we are displeased with it. 

Men, having strong passions and weak judgments, are 
for the most part blind to their own interests. But the 
unerring wisdom of God knoweth what is fit for us. Many 
things there are that glitter in the fancy, which change 
appearance, and disappoint us in possession. Further, it 
should be considered that none of those things, which the 
fondness of man pursueth as good,** whether riches or 
honours or power, are in themselves truly so, but on the 
contrary of a most doubtful nature, either good or bad 
according to the use that is made of them. In proof 
whereof we often see men undone by great fortunes, so true 
it is that more vertue and good sense is requisite to use a 
fortune, than to acquire it. 

Wealth and power are indeed blessings, if we employ 
them to vertuous and wise purposes. But if, unmindful of 
the dignity of our nature, we use them as instruments of 
voluptuousness, they will then bring upon us all those evils, 
that have ever bin the consequences of vice and folly and 
it is most certain that, whereas moderate circumstances do 
not afford those strong temptations, which attend on 
affluence and prosperity, in proportion as these increase we 
ought to consider our selves as encompassed with new snares 
and difficulties, which, if we do not arm our hearts with 
a proportionably greater stock of wisdom and vertue, will 
assuredly contribute to our ruine. The same may be said 
of all those other seeming advantages, in the pursuit 


"Draft inserts here ‘‘but if at any time his hand is heavy upon 
us we sh’d cry out with old Eli. It is the lord, let him do what seemeth 
him good.’’ 

* For ‘‘good’’ draft has ‘‘absolute goods.’’ 
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whereof mankind are so eagerly engaged. All which 
should make us cheerfully acquiesce in the dispositions of 
providence, and rather careful to make a right use of the 
good things we possess, than anxious fo obtain those that 
are beyond our reach. 

I come now to consider the good or bad effects, which 
flow from our conforming to, or transgressing the will of 
God. First then, not to insist on the inexpressibly” im- 
portant motives that arise from the consideration of a 
future state> Many cogent arguments may be drawn from 
what we feel at present, to persuade us to a compliance with 
the divine will, nothing being more evident to reason than 
that the happiness or misery, of even this life, is the 
necessary result of our practice or neglect of that duty. 
For as the will followeth the light of the understanding, 
if this be dim and confused, the will must be but badly 
directed by it. But that our understanding is in its own 
nature not only very weak and imperfect, but also much 
obscured- by passion and prejudice, is a point too plain to 
need proof. 

From all which, we must certainly conclude, it is not 
our true interest to be governed by our own carnal and 
irregular wills, but rather to square and suit our actions, 
to the supreme will of him, whose understanding is infinite, 
comprehending in one clear view the remotest events and 
consequences of things. 

But secondly, our power is, at least, as imperfect as 
our knowledge. What folly, therefore, must it be, for 
poor depending creatures to oppose their impotent wills, to 
the will of the omnipotent creator? or what can be expected 
from such perverse conduct but pain anguish and remorse? 
whereas if we shape our lives by the Divine will they are 
sure to be easy and delightful.” 


# <¢inexpressibly’’ has been interlined, possibly by Berkeley, possibly 
by the later corrector. The draft copy has ‘‘infinitely.’’ 

* Draft here inserts ‘‘this being the onely method to promote private 
as well as public happiness. ’’ 
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Hence wise and thinking men have, in all ages, made 
it their chief care, to point out the true way to happiness, 
by instructing mankind in the will of God, and persuading 
them to comply with it. This hath drawn men off from 
sensual delights, to relish the more refined pleasures of the 
mind. This hath taught them to taste the elegant satis- 
factions, which flow from a generous and _ beneficent 
conduct, and to know that our chief pleasure, as well as 
duty, consists in doing good to others, and that no small 
part of our happiness dependeth upon self-denial. 

And, in order to enlarge our views for the receiving 
of these notions, and to inspire us with a zeal to live up 
to them, they have reminded us of the divine immortal 
part of our being, that was framed for nobler purposes, 
than merely to gratify those senses and passions, which we 
have in common with brutes. They made us look up to 
heaven, and bethink our selves, that we act our several 
parts, in the eye of an all-seeing Spirit, who hath both 
power to reward, and wisdom to direct cur actions: that 
the perfection and end of our being, is to imitate our great 
creator. And, because it is impossible for thoughts, truly 
great and generous, to inhabit a soul taken up, and filled 
with the present life, therefore they have taught us to over- 
look this short transient™ being, and extend our view to 
long after-scenes of eternity. 

All which useful and sublime truths, though nowhere 
so generally known, and deeply imprinted on men’s minds, 
as where the pure doctrine of the gospel is preached, yet 
are in some degree natural to all men being discovered as 
hath been already observed by the light of nature, and 
that heavenly ray of reason which breaks through the clouds 
of passion ignorance and prejudice, in all parts and all ages 
of the world. 

And, forasmuch as all public societies, as well as private 


* For ‘‘this short transient’’ draft has ‘‘this miserable pittance of.’’ 
ef. Alciphron i, 10, ‘‘a small pittance of time.’’ 
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men, have been observed to thrive and flourish, in proportion 
as they have been influenced by these noble maxims, 
therefore, not only the ministers of the gospel, but also 
Philosophers sages and lawgivers, who have been lovers of 
mankind” alwaies made it their principal care, to cherish 
and inculcate the great truths of religion. And, religion 
is nothing else but the conforming’ our faith and practice 
to the will of god. 

To this single point may be reduced, all religion, all 
moral vertue, all human happiness. For, what else is the 
design and aim of vertue or religion, but the making our 
several distinct wills coincident with, and subordinate to, 
the one Supreme will of God? In which coincidence or 
subordination, all our happiness is included whether, with 
Epicureans, we place it in the pleasures of sense, or with 
others** in living according to nature, or with some others 
in a calm constant tenor of mind, undisturbed by appetite 
or passion. For it is certain that as the miseries incident 
to mankind, arise from the irregularity of the passions, 
senses and natural inclinations, so our happiness consists 
in their subordination to right reason & in governing them 
by just rules. But there is no reason so right, no rule so 
just as the will of god, a compliance wherewith doth, con- 
sequently, include the gratification of all our faculties, that 
is to say, all the various kinds of happiness, that our nature 
is capable of, or that ever have been imagined by the several 
sects of thinking men. 

While the inferior faculties remain subordinate, and 
conformed to the sovereign reason of God, there is an 
agreeable harmony in the moral world, the several parts 
whereof conspire, to form one beautiful and orderly system. 
And it is not in the power of man, to conceive a more 


"Draft inserts here ‘‘and looked upon themselves to be born for 
the public benefit.’’ So Clark, Natural and Revealed Religion, after 
Cie. Quaest, Acad., ‘‘every man is bound .. . to think himself born to 
promote the public ‘good.’’ 

* For ‘‘others’’ draft has ‘‘the Peripatetics.’’ 
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compleat degree of happiness, than that which must ensue 
from such orderly subjection** to, and concurrence with 
the will of God. So long as our wills are coincident with 
his, we enjoy calm and peace, and cheerfulness, neither 
disturbed within by any remorse for our own actions nor 
mortify’d by any outward accidents :* not engaged in vain 
pursuits, nor worried by fantastical’ appetites, but content 
to satisfy the demands of nature and reason. 

This is the way to render our pilgrimage smooth and 
easy: this in truth is living up to nature, and whatever is 
natural the same is agreeable. Some indeed by living 
according to nature would seem to understand obeying their 
appetites and passions in a blind and brutal manner. But 
it is most evident, that nothing can be more contrary to 
the nature of man whose distinguishing character being 
reason, whatsoever is most reasonable is most natural to 
him. Hence it follows, that nothing is more natural, or 
suitable to mankind, than a vertuous regular course of 
life governed by the light of nature** and by the precepts 
of revealed religion, that is to say, by the will of God. 

And, as nothing is more natural, so is there nothing 
more becoming,” than a behaviour ingenuous, upright, 
uniform, not warped by private interests and mean 
affections, but conformed to the unerring rules of righteous- 
ness, those rules, which God hath willed and ordained for 
his own glory, and the good of his creatures. 

The will or mind of man, in this subordinate regular 
situation, may be said to act in its proper sphere, and answer 
the ends for which it was created. But when the will of 


*For ‘‘orderly subjection’’ draft has ‘‘a regular subordination.’’ 
*For ‘‘mortify’d ... aecidents’’ draft has ‘‘subject to no disap- 
pointments or uneasiness at the dispensations of Providence.’’ 


*a For Berkeley on Natural and Fantastical Pleaswres, see Guardian, 
No, 49. 


* For ‘‘nature’’ draft has ‘‘reason.’’ 


* For ‘‘becoming’’ draft has ‘‘suitable to the honour & dignity of 
our being.’? 
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man is not thus subordinate to** the divine will, it is, pro- 
perly speaking, dislocated, and must, of consequence, be 
restless and uneasy, so long as it remains in that unnatural 
state. 

From what hath been said it follows, that it is incumbent 
on every one of us, to study and to practise the will of 
God. And that we may be induced to perform this with 
care and assiduity, we have the most convincing proofs 
that it is our interest and duty, our happiness and perfection. 

May the great and good God open our eyes, to perceive 
and know his will, and inspire our hearts with zeal to 
perform it here on earth, that, through the assistance of 
his grace, we may fit and prepare our selves to be admitted, 
into the Society of those blessed Spirits, whose constant 
happiness and employment it is, to perform the divine will 
in Heaven. 
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Now to God the father etc. 


* For ‘‘subordinate to’’ draft has ‘‘ coincident with.’’ 
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DRAFT COPY OF BERKELEY’S LETTER TO 
PERCIVAL. 


See introductory notes above and the letter headed “Trin. 
Coll. June 34 1711.” Rand, Berkeley and Percival, 
p. 97. 


] HopED that before this time I shou’d have had an oppor- 
tunity of returning you my thanks here by word of mouth 
but failing of that I am obliged to trouble you w™ a line 
to express my acknowlegement for y" care of my letter to 
ye Ld Pembroke. I am glad that y" generous endeavors 
in behalf of our poor Country have succeeded. Y* friends 
here were all very well pleased when they first found by 
the printed Votes” that you stood up in opposition to the 
Bill for a further impost on Irish Yarn, I need not mention 
their sentiments on that occasion being sensible that you 
think the inward satisfaction of having serv’d y" Country 
sufficient recompense for the trouble you were at on that 
account. Since*® the Judges came up to town men have 
talk’d variously of ye witches, it is said Judge Upton was 
for acquitting them and Judge Macartney (?) & the Jury 
for finding em guilty w*" they accordingly did. I hear the 
afflicted woman is dead of her disorders. ’Tis a sign she 
did not feign. There was last assizes at Cork a man con- 
victed of murder by means of an apparition. And there 
are severall other stories related with a wonderfull con- 
fidence that I know not how to believe, & therefore shall 
not trouble you w any account of them untill I have ye 
happiness of seeing you together with my Lady ppercivale* 
and y’ young son safely arrived in this Kingdom. I wish 
you a Prosperous Voyage and am etc. 


* Rand has ‘‘notes.’’ 

*The remainder of the draft does not appear in the letter as sent. 

“The initial ‘‘pp’’ supports the view that P. of the Commonplace 
Book (942) is Pembroke, not ppercivale, 
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SOME METHODS OF THE LATIN 
PANEGYRISTS.’* 


THE genius of flattery is one whose creations tend to be 
unfairly judged by those who regard their substance only, 
forgetting that they may possess virtues of form and 
method that should be considered by those who dismiss 
them on purely ethical grounds. One might maintain that 
the art of flattery is not in itself so much more repre- 
hensible as is generally assumed than the art of abuse, so 
much admired in Cicero and Demosthenes. One might 
hold that adulation can rise on the wings of 
eloquence or imagination till it becomes a new kind of 
genius, or even find in fantastic exaggeration a piquant 
quality of art. But I shall content myself with saying that 
the Pariegyrist, like the denunciator, has his purpose to 
fulfil, and that the only judgment which the literary critic 
need accept is a judgment of his methods and of their 
success. If these are considered without intrusion of the 
ethical judgments that are valid only in their own ethical 
sphere, we shall find that we have some qualities to 
examine which are not wholly contemptible—such qualities 
as imagination, pathos, true eloquence, and ingenuity, to 
say nothing of learning, skilful adaptation, and beauties of 
style. The attendant vices will, I think, be sufficiently 
evident of themselves, vices of form that spring from the 
vices of substance, but which we must consider fairly as 
vices of form. 


I do not propose to catalogue all the compliments that 


* All references to speeches in the collection of the XII Panegyrici 
Latini presume their order in the MSS., abandoned in the editions in 
favour of a chronological grouping, and restored by W. Baehrens in 
his Teubner text (1911). 
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the Latin Panegyrists lavish on the objects of their eulogy, 
nor all their methods of adulation. Such an effort, were 
it to succeed, would result in a wearisome treatise, or an 
index of considerable length. When one is dealing with 
professional flatterers—just as when dealing with moral 
or psychological “cases” of any kind—the abnormal is the 
essential, the normal unessential, because uncharacteristic. 
They say many things, often true, sometimes intelligent, 
and occasionally wise, in common with writers of any other 
class. They praise their emperors’ unquestioned virtues, 
their victories, administration, restoration of cities, ser- 
vices to education and culture, justice, moderation, and 
candour; and R. Pichon, in his “Derniers Ecrivains 
Profanes,” has done full justice to all that is sincere and 
reasonable in the work of the later Panegyrists. But over 
these praises, normal in character, I propose to pass, in 
favour of those more peculiar manifestations of the genius 
of flattery which these authors amply provide. Such a 
study would naturally fall into two broad divisions, 
embracing the various grounds on which their encomia are 
based, and the various kinds of locutions (or formulae) 
which they adopt by way of expression. In the present 
article exigencies of space and unity compel us to confine 
our attention to the former of these, in the hope of dealing 
with the latter at a future date. 

With the sole exception of Pliny’s Panegyric to 
Trajan, all the speeches in the collection known as the 
XII Panegyrici Latini were delivered in the course of the 
fourth century or the closing years of the third; and 
these all derive a great deal, vid Pliny, in substance, form, 
and method, from such orations of Cicero as the Pro Lege 
Manilia, De Provinciis Consularibus, and Pro Marcello. 
We shall see that many of the favourite grounds of eulogy 
and turns of speech of these orators originate in words 
of Cicero, which are handed on from one author to 
another, amplified, diversified, perverted, and introduced 
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almost, one might think, on principle, with little reference 
to their efficacy for the occasion, or their applicability to 
the emperor in question. At last, by dint of repetition, 
they lose all force and colour, all the quality of a state- 
ment, and become little more than mechanical formulas of 
rhetoric. Where so many cases abound, we may take one in 
which the process of thought is instructive, and the passage 
suggests that the author, Pliny, is more than well acquainted 
with the speech of Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. In ch. 29, 
par. 1-2, of his speech Pliny compares Trajan’s services 
to the annona with those of Pompey. The mention of the 
latter reminds him of the continentia ascribed by Cicero 
to Pompey in Pro Lege Manilia XIII, 39, and he pro- 
ceeds to address the same praise to Trajan. Another 
orator reproduces with amplification a formula of Cicero’s, 
to indicate that his speech is drawing to a close, 
Retailing in another speech the attractions that cannot 
entice Maximian and Diocletian from their unresting 
marches, he unmistakably re-echoes the phrase of Cicero, 
“non amoenitas ad delectationem, non nobilitas urbis ad 
cognitionem,” in which he refers to this same constancy 
in Pompey.* Finally, in such exordia as the Eitsi vereor, 
tudices of the Pro Milone, and the long apology that pre- 
cedes the Pro Lege Manilia, Cicero provides the Panegyrists 
with a favourite proceeding, which consists of opening 
with an excuse, either for their inability to do justice to 
their subject, their tardiness in speaking after a long 
silence, or their boldness in speaking at all. Post 
diuturnum silentium says the author of Panegyric VIII, 
remembering the first words of the Pro Marcello, and the 
beginning of Eumenius’ oration Pro Instaurandis Scholis 
is an adaptation of the first chapter of the Pro Lege 
Manilia.* These examples give some slight idea of the 


2x, 13, 1; Pro Mare. xi, 33. ® x1, 4, 1; Pro Leg. Man. xiv, 40. 
*y. also Il, III, IV, VI, XII. 
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debt our authors owe to Cicero, a debt that will be ever- 
manifest in this, as in any study of them. They live by 
borrowing—from Cicero and from each other—and their 
borrowing often puts them in curious straits; for they have 
two great fears—that of saying something which has not 
been said before, and that of saying it in the same way 
as it has before been said. 

Of all the methods used by the Panegyrists to set off 
the virtues of their patrons the commonest is that of 
comparison. There are, broadly speaking, two classes of 
comparison—either the person praised is contrasted with 
vicious predecessors, or he is declared equal or superior to 
the good. There are further developments of each method, 
particularly of the second, which we shall presently 
observe. As for the first, it has a prototype in such 
passages of Cicero as Pro Lege Manilia XIII, 37 and 38, 
and XXII-XXIII, 64-67. Cicero crystallizes this method 
in the words: “Quasi vero Cn. Pompeium non cum suis 
virtutibus tum etiam alienis vitits magnum esse videamus.” 
But this restrained comparison, that shrinks from naming 
the persons meant, is as nothing compared with the down- 
right and express vituperation of the Panegyrists. It is a 
pleasure for them. “Adice quod imperatoris nostri non 
aliud amplius ac diffusius meritum est quam quod insectari 
malos principes tutum est,” says Pliny,° and proceeds with 
his attack on Nero. A little before this he has declared: 
“Alioquin nihil non parum grate sine comparatione laudatur. 
Praeterea hoc primum erga optimum imperatorem piorum 
civium officium est, insequi dissimiles,’ which may serve 
as the text for this method. The grounds of disparage- 
ment are innumerable. Trajan has not been adopted by 
Nerva in reprehensible circumstances, like Tiberius and 
Nero:® his deification of Nerva is contrasted with 
Tiberius’, Nero’s, Titus’, and Domitian’s deification of 
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their predecessors, ascribed to unworthy motives." And 
bad emperors made bad subjects, by attacking whom Pliny 
attacks their rulers. Then the assault becomes general: 
“Et priores quidem principes, excepto patre tuo, praeterea 
uno aut altero (et nimis dixi), vitiis potius civium quam 
virtutibus laetabantur.”°® Individuals are branded with 
terms of abuse :—scaenici imperatoris, vitiorum omnium 
conscius princeps, illa immanissima belua, ille optimi 
cuiusque spoliator et carnifex, praedonis avidissimi.” 
Elsewhere Antoninus is slighted as a fireside general,” 
There is more point in the attacks made on the “vernula 
purpuratus,” Maxentius, in Panegyrics IV and XII, ad- 
dressed to Constantine. Mamertinus, seeking to glorify 
the fact that he has received his consulate at the hands 
of Julian, denounces the ancient system of election, and 
then proceeds to reveal the unsavoury methods of can- 
vassing for nomination, under recent emperors.” Pacatus’ 
vilification of Maximus’ is relevant to his praise of the 
victor, Theodosius, but elsewhere he falls in with the 
current habit, and assails the lixuria, and aloofness, of 
former emperors, by way of emphasizing the contrary 
qualities in Theodosius.* Finally, it is only natural that in 
Pliny, who makes by far the most frequent use of this pro- 
cedure, we should find it carried to the utmost lengths, 
when he disparages in Trajan’s favour not past, but future 
emperors, not vaguely, as one might expect, but with re- 
capitulation of their presumptive shortcomings, and else- 
where asserts: “Onerasti futuros principes, sed et posteros 
nostros. Nam et hi a principibus suis exigent ut eadem 
audire mereantur et illi quod non audiant indignabuntur.”” 

This form of comparison is ubiquitous in Pliny’s 
speech, but less common in the later Panegyrists. The 
second kind, by which the emperor is compared to his 
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advantage with persons themselves worthy of praise, while 
common enough in Pliny, is especially characteristic of the 
later orators. The persons referred to may be (@) praise- 
worthy predecessors, or (b) historical figures or heroes of 
mythology. From this it is a short step to declare the 
emperor equal or superior to divine beings, who may be 
introduced in one of two ways: firstly, as mythological 
persons, when they may be classed with (b) above; and 
secondly, as specifically divine powers, equalled or over- 
shadowed by the divine qualities of the emperor. 

(a) Pliny, in ch. 35, par. 4, of his speech, asserts that 
Titus’ services to the security and vindication of the state, 
great as they were, gave him no such claim to deification 
as Trajan would one day possess. In ch. 51, par. 2, his 
superiority to Nerva is cautiously implied, a point made 
more boldly in ch. 61, par. 7; and in ch. 89, par. 1, the 
“sainted Nerva” is bidden to rejoice, “quod comparatus 
filio tuo vinceris.” It is prophesied that Constantine will 
be “ipso patre potiorem”*® in foresight; and another 
orator declares in the same strain : “recentissima et pulcher- 
rima divi patris tui facta superasti . . . ipsum, inquam, 
divum Constantium iam primis imperii lustris rerum 
gestarum laude cumulasti.”'’ In the following chapter 
he marshals Constantine’s exploits in detail against 
Constantius’, and dares to say that Constantius, “iam 
pridem vocatus ad sidera adhuc crescit in filio et gloriarum 
tuarum gradibus ascendit.” Elsewhere Antoninus is 
simultaneously praised, and implied: inferior to Constan- 
tine.“* The logical conclusion of this method is to dis- 
parage all other emperors, however good, in favour of 
him who is praised. Pacatus makes the state address 
Theodosius to this effect: “cum me Nerva tranquillus, 
amor generis humani Titus, pietate memorabilis Antoninus 
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teneret, cum moenibus Augustus ornaret, legibus Hadrianus 
imbueret, finibus Traianus augeret, parum mihi videbar 
beata quia non eram tua.” Nauseating perhaps, but not 
unparalleled.” 

(b) Cicero, in his fourth Oration against Catiline 
(ch. X, par. 21), records the exploits of the Scipios, 
Paulus, Marius, and Pompey, and asserts: “erit profecto 
inter horum laudes aliquid loci nostrae gloriae.’”*° This 
seems modest enough, but one can understand that even 
Cicero could scarcely go to such lengths in self-praise as 
the Panegyrists could go in praise of those whom it was 
their business to commend. This kind of comparison, in 
its fullest form, proceeds by three stages: the object of 
comparison is introduced as though merely a comparison 
were intended, then declared inferior to the person or thing 
commended; and the conclusion (frequently in the form 
of a conceit) sets forth the grounds of the latter's 
superiority. Chapter 8 of Panegyric X, addressed to 
Maximian, is a perfect example of this development. 
After praising Maximian’s hardihood in assailing the 
Germans beyond the Rhine, the orator introduces his com- 
parison: “Sic . . . Carthago a P. Scipione devicta est, 
cum is traiecto in Africam exercitu Hannibalem ab Italiae 
vastatione revocavit.” But this is not enough, and we 
soon begin to realize that Scipio will get the worst of it 
in the end. Whether Maximian pursued this course under 
his own inspiration or by Scipio’s example, in neither case 
is he inferior. In the latter case, indeed, by adopting a 
course already tested and tried, he has employed iudicium, 
and not, like Scipio, taken a risk. His act of imitation 
is superior to Scipio’s act of genius! And the passage 
closes with the explanation: “Ideoque hoc nunc ambo... 
ipso estis Scipione potiores quod et tu Africanum et te 
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Diocletianus imitatus est.”” - The same development of this 
method is to be found in a passage in which the idyllic 
life in the Isles of the Blest is declared inferior to the 
condition of those who enjoy Julian’s benefits.** But 
fortunately the orators have not often time to be so specific 
in their absurdities, As for the grounds of comparison, 
their name is legion, and the length varies from a chapter- 
long antithesis to a passing hint. The never-ending 
references to Jupiter and Hercules in passages devoted to 
the praise of Diocletian and Maximian, who bore the titles 
lovius and Herculius, belong to this class, and it is typical 
of our authors’ method that, when the formula has been 
worn threadbare, they should assert that it is no formula, 
but a real fact: “Hic est . . . qui se progeniem esse 
Herculis non adulationibus fabulosis, sed aequatis virtu- 
tibus comprobavit” ;*? and another orator believes that 
Maximian is really greater than Hercules, for though he 
of old “in Palatino iugo venturo tibi reliquerit vestigia,” 
Maximian’s task is greater than his—“‘non pastorem trino 


capite deformem, sed prodigium multo taetrius oppri- 


mentem.” ** 


Many are the grounds on which this class of com- 
parison is based, and the varied forms it assumes. Trajan 
would be less deserving of admiration if “inter Fabricios 
et Scipiones et Camillos” there were an equal to spur him 
on to emulation.** His title Optimus is greater than those 
of Felix or Magnus, Traianus Optimus a greater name 
than Piso Frugi, Laelius Sapiens,- or Metellus Pius, 
because Optimus includes all these, and even in Jove’s 
title comes before Maximus.*® Alexander reinstating the 
vanquished Porus is less than Maximian restoring Genno- 
boudes and others.*° The brotherly concord existing 
between him and Diocletian is like that of Aristodemus’ 
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sons—more wonderful indeed.** The emperor’s letter, 
appointing Eumenius as professor at Autun, is more 
magnetic than Amphion’s music, for it stirs up the minds 
and actions of men, if not the stones of the field; more 
august and truthful than the Pythia’s glorification of 
Socrates as the wisest of all mankind.** Constantine made 
war with even smaller forces than Alexander the Great 
considered necessary, “tanto scilicet propria tua virtute potior 
quanto ille numero instructior.”” When he caused swords 
to be beaten into hand-cuffs, that was a greater metamor- 
phosis than any the world of fable can show.”  Else- 
where he is more keen of sight than Lynceus,** and the 
Angels of Mons that appeared to him (exercitus visos qui 
se divinitus missos prae se ferebant) are far greater than 
the miraculous pair who aided the Romans at Lake 
Regillus.*? The speed of Julian’s marches brought him to 
Illyricum long before he was expected: “Non aliter,” says 
Mamertinus, ‘“‘consternatas arbitror gentes quae primae 
lapsum.caelo excepere Palladium.”** No historic friend- 


ships were greater than his friendship with all his soldiers. 
Pacatus, flattering the Spaniard, Theodosius, disparages 
other lands in favour of Spain, and scouts their fabulous 
gods: “Fidem constare nescimus auditis: deum dedit 
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Hispania quem videmus. His “rusticatio” is more 
praiseworthy than that of the ancient Curii, Coruncani, and 
Fabricii, because they, unlike Theodosius, had to farm for a 
living !*° “Eat nunc sui ostentatrix vetustas et illa innumeris 
litterarum vulgata monimentis iactet exempla”: she can 
produce no fabulous friendships as altruistic as his.’ He 
has a habit of remembering the promises he has made, 
and therefore he has a better memory than any Hortensius, 
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Lucullus, or Caesar!** Henceforth let artists forget the 
labours of Hercules and the wanderings of Bacchus; 
Theodosius’ deeds will provide better subjects for stone or 
bronze, canvas or cameo. Chapter XXXIII of ihis 
speech is a frigid contrast between the Scythian auxiliaries 
who aided Theodosius and the Egyptians who aided Antony 
at Actium, to the greater glory of Theodosius. And the 
orator sounds the depths of adulation when he declares 
that Brutus, could he but return and witness the blessings 
of Theodosius’ reign, ‘“‘mutaret profecto sententiam tanto 
post suam, et... fateretur Tarquinium submoveri debuisse, 
non regnum,.’*° The most comprehensive form of the 


comparison is to declare the emperor essentially superior to 
all men, good or bad: “ceterorum hominum animas esse 
humiles et caducas, vestras vero caelestes et sempiternas,” 
and it is worth while to note how frequently the word 
solus is in this spirit applied to the emperor.** 

A development of this method is to pronounce the 
emperor equal or superior to the gods in their specifically 


divine qualities, the gods being treated as celestial powers, 
not merely as mythological figures.” Comparisons and 
identifications of this kind must be distinguished from the 
use of formulas inherent in emperor-worship, terms which 
any official might use towards the emperor, which have 
no rhetorical motive. Such formulas are: te praesentem 
intuemur deum, cognato tibi Diocletiani numine, divinam 
immortalemque progeniem, aput tanti praesentiam numinis, 
geminato numine (of Diocletian and‘ Maximian), divinae 
providentiae, divina illa mens Caesaris, divina intellegentia 
mentis aeternae, divinitate vestra, istarum caelestium 
nuptiarum, divino consilio . . . hoc est tuo.** Rome, says 
Pliny, has always deserved well of the gods, and yet the 
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best she can pray for is that they should imitate Trajan’s 
love for her.** The Almighty can devote his attention to 
heaven now that Trajan is his vice-gerent on earth, and 
the gods are expressly disparaged when Pliny declares: 
“At in praeteritum subvenire ne di quidem possunt: tu 
tamen subvenisti . . . .”* Two hundred years later 
Maximian’s Panegyrist asks him: “quis deus tam in- 
speratam salutem nobis attulisset, nisi tu adfuisses?” and 
declares that he has forestalled God’s providence itself.“ 
Constantius’ benefits conferred on the world “prope plura 
sunt quam deorum,” and elsewhere his son is assured: 
“Hoc nobis est ista largitio, quod Terra mater frugum, 
quod Juppiter moderator aurarum: quidquid illi parcius 
dederunt nobis tamen ex beneficio tuo natum est.” 

In the same spirit nature and the elements are declared 
inferior to the emperor. Nature is less powerful than he, 
or serves his purpose like a willing slave. This aspect of 
Panegyric has been noted by Pichon in his work on “Les 
Derniers Ecrivains Profanes” (pages 62-63); but, as an 
important phase in the development of system that I have 
indicated, it cannot be omitted, and it is not without interest 
to observe a few examples other than those which he 
appends. Maximian and Diocletian traversed snowy wastes 
in the depth of winter, and the Panegyrist declares that 
“the power of their majesty” annulled the rigours of the 
climate, and so: “ceteris hominibus atque regionibus vi 
frigorum adstrictis et oppressis vos solos aurae lenes 
vernique flatus et diductis nubibus ad itinera vestra derecti 
solis radii sequebantur.”** Rivers and winds were too 
sluggish for Constantine’s army in its ardent haste.“ 
The head of his vanquished enemy was being sent to appease 
the resentment of Africa, once his victim: “Et nondum 
satis tempestivo mari adfuerunt tamen navigantibus felices 
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aurae et fluctus secundi beatissimamque victoriam ipsa 
etiam elementa iuverunt.”*° In another speech his swift- 
ness in accomplishing good deeds condemns the tardiness 
of nature: “Diu venturi hominis partus optatur, diu 
vagitus inconditi locuturam differunt vocem; diu fruges. 
hiemps cohibet, ver elicit, aestas rore solidat, calore 
maturat: tu nobis vitam pariter totam dedisti, tu fructus 
meritorum tuorum statim nos metere et in conditis referre 
jussisti.”** Julian does what nature cannot do: “Num 
quisquam in eadem novali aestate una amplius quam semel 
messuit? Num cui uno autumno unoque vineto vindemia 
triplex fluxit? Una certe unius hiemis est olivitas. Sed 
in nostri principis beneficiis miraculo caret multiplicata 
fecunditas” ;** and Theodosius repairs a flaw inherent in 
the nature of time: “invenisti tempus quod nobis natura 
subtraxerat.”°* He too, like Constantine, enjoys the 
obliging service of a river, for the Save, not content with 
trapping Andragathius’ followers, swallowed up their 
leader—‘‘utroque credendus tuae studuisse vindictae, et 
adiuvando victoriam et occupando clementiam.”™* 

The interest in inanimate things sometimes takes the 
form of personification, and the attribution to them of 
human actions or sentiments. Such an attribution we find 
in Pro Marcello, III, 10: “Parietes, medius fidius, ut mihi 
videtur, huius curiae tibi gratias agere gestiunt,” and, when 
directed to the emperor’s praise, it is in the spirit of 
Luke xix. 40. “Muta quidem illa,” says Pliny, of houses 
restored and re-inhabited through Trajan’s bounty, “et 
anima carentia, sentire tamen et laetari videntur quod 
niteant, quod frequententur, quod aliquando coeperint esse 
domini scientis.”** When we are told that the houses of 
Milan almost moved forward to greet Diocletian and 
Maximian, the personification is metaphorical in character, 
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for the author refers it to the rush of spectators from the 
houses, and the movements of those craning forward from 
upper stories.°° To the author of the Fifth Panegyric 
(ch. 7, par. 6) his city, with its receding gateway, flanked 
by protruding towers, seemed to embrace her saviour, 
Constantine, as he entered. 

Such attribution of human emotion (or even action) to 
inanimate things springs in its source from a natural way 
of human thought, but with the Panegyrists it has strayed 
far from spontaneity and sincerity. The same may be said 
of their disposition to trace the hand of providence in 
the most unlikely events, and to proclaim the most un- 
expected manifestations of it. Trajan’s accession was 
preceded by the danger of a mutiny, because he would not 
have consented to rule but for the public danger; and it 
occurred in order that the previous troubles might by 
contrast set off the peacefulness of his reign.’ Nerva 
was taken away soon after his adoption of Trajan, that 
his last -act might be his greatest: “ne quid post illud 
divinum et immortale factum mortale faceret.”** It was 
providence that robbed Maxentius of his life before six 
years of his rule were completed, “ne septenarium illum 
numerum sacrum et religiosum vel inchoando violaret,” 
and, according to another orator, drove him to fight in the 
open, and with the river behind him, in order that he might 
be ruined and perish.”*? And Pacatus declares that it was 
not “sine divino numine factum” that Maximus raised the 
standard of civil war, thereby enabling Theodosius to 
destroy him and avenge the death of Gratian.® 

The virtues attributed to Pompey in the Pro Lege 
Manilia appear again and again as qualities of the 
emperors, and two in particular, by no means, one would 
think, the most real or significant, have become the stock- 
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in-trade of the Panegyrists—felicitas and celeritas.“ In 
Cicero felicitas is the indefinable something that raises one 
great general above another; on the lips of the Panegyrists 
it becomes a banal and tawdry virtue. Diocletian’s and 
Maximian’s felicitas lies in the fact that they can meet 
when they wish!® The enemies of the empire are at each 
others’ throats, and therefore “felicitate vincitis sola.”® 
More reasonable is the attribution to Constantius’ 
felicitas of a bloodless victory.°* Enemies, on the other 
hand, such as the Frankish adventurers of Probus’ reign, 
enjoy an indigna felicitas.°° Constantine, born to the 
purple, has therein a greater felicitas than that which, 
“solis virtutis nixa radicibus,” raises humbler men to 
eminence.” Mamertinus, however, makes some attempt to 
substantiate the felicitas he ascribes to Julian, and Pacatus 
seems conscious of the opposition between Fortuna and 
the other qualities that aided Theodosius. The obsession 
with celeritas is less intelligible. Cicero mentions it in 
passing, as the result of continentia, and again as an 
obvious condition of success in a war waged against 
pirates. But he has mentioned it, and the Panegyrists 
must bring it in by hook or by crook. It is so common 
a subject with them that a few examples must suffice. 
Maximian is speedier than Jupiter, and the velocity with 
which he and Diocletian fled to meet one another is set 
forth in ludicrous detail.“ Constantius outstrips all news 
of his coming, and Constantine moves his hosts with the 
speed of Scipio or Caesar. “Iter gelu intractabile, 
immensum spatio, nivibus infestum incredibili celeritate 
confecit,” says Nazarius, and it is appropriate that the last 
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author of the series should provide us with an example 
of outlandish hyperbole, in which it is said of Theodosius’ 
soldiers, describing the speed of their march: “negant 
immo se suis vectos esse corporibus, sed . . . praebuisse 
gestantibus ventis otiosorum ministeria membrorum.”” 
Another favourite method of flattery is to proclaim 
the emperor’s altruism in accepting the responsibilities of 
empire, and his initial disinclination to do so. “Recusabas 
enim imperare . . ., quod erat bene imperaturi.  Igitur 
cogendus fuisti,” says Pliny, and again, “non tam accepisse 
te beneficium quam dedisse,” and “non te propria cupi- 
ditas, proprius metus, sed aliena utilitas, alienus timor 
principem fecit.”” So Maximian’s Panegyrist: “omittam 
cetera et... illud adripiam .’. . te, cum ad restituendam 
rem publicam . . . fueris invocatus, plus tribuisse beneficii 
quam acceperis.””* Another orator, addressing Constan- 
tine, says: “Purpuram .. . tibi . . . milites utilitati 
publicae magis quam tuis adfectibus servientes iniecere,” 
describes the emperor’s unwillingness to accept it, and con- 
cludes: “Sic modestiam tuam atque pietatem et differendi 
imperii conatus ostendit et rei publicae felicitas vicit.”™ 
And Pacatus, knowing that this piece of adulation has 
often been used before, makes the assertion with particular 
stress : “oblatum imperium deprecatus es; nec id ad speciem 
tantumque ut cogi videreris, sed ohnixe et diu et velut 
impetraturus egisti.”™* 
Cicero, in Pro Lege Manilia, ch. V, par. 13, speaks of 
Pompey as a general “cuius adventu ipso atque nomine 
... impetus hostium (socii) repressos esse intellegunt ac 
retardatos.”"* As usual, the Panegyrists enlarge upon and 
adorn the modest phrase of Cicero. The terror of 
Trajan’s name, even in his youth, is sufficient to check 
the Parthians."* So great is Maximian’s prestige (or even 
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prowess!) that an army is scarcely necessary: “Quid enim 
opus erat multitudine, cum ipse pugnares?”"" Of Con- 
stantius it is said: “Hoc bellum .. . ita adgressus es, ut, 
statim atque illo infestum maiestatis tuae fulmen inten- 
deras, confectum omnibus videretur,” and according to 
Nazarius it is Constantine who does nearly all the fight- 
ing.* Pacatus, who always seems to wish us to take his 
most fantastic exaggerations literally, proclaims: “Et te 
quidem, imperator Auguste, . . . suffecisset in bella vel 
solum venire. ... nonne tu... legionibus otiosis rem 
totam visus egisses?””® 

Amid the emperor’s virtues the qualities of his person 
are not forgotten, whether it be Trajan’s dark hair turning 
to majestic grey, or the “totius corporis vigor, impera- 
torius ardor oculorum” of Constantine.*®° And, when there 
might seem to be nothing left to praise, the orators take 
indifferent, or even unpraiseworthy, actions, and extract 
from them pretexts for eulogy. Maximian retires to the 
inner parts of his empire —a subject, one would think, 
neither for praise nor for blame. But the Panegyrist 
observes that his withdrawal was not followed by invasions 
from the frontier barbarians: “quin immo ipsi magis in 
vobis fiduciam pertimescunt quod se contemni sentiunt cum 
relinquuntur.”** Another orator, extracting praise for the 
emperor from recent troubles, claims that “exegit hoc ipsa 
varietas et natura fortunae . . . ut illa viginti annorum 
continua felicitas intervallo aliquo distingueretur.”*? A 
convenient formula for dismissing our ills! | Perhaps the 
praise of Constantine’s Roman frightfulness and vulgar 
Jingosim in Panegyric VI, ch. 10 and 12, is not to be 
included in this category, as the orator may really have 
admired those qualities, and the same might apply to 
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Nazarius’ commendation of the vile sentiments and actions 
of a cowardly mob.** Mamertinus makes it a virtue in 
Julian to have given him the consulate before he had earned 
it by service to the state, and Pacatus finds it a subject 
for praise that Theodosius did not become emperor when 
very young (in the opposite case he would have praised 
his precocity), and that he happened to have Scythian 
mercenaries in his army!** With this kind of eulogy, 
based on indifferent grounds, may be classed the Pane- 
gyrists’ insistence on the value of mere gestures, or for- 
malities of procedure, and exaltation of them. Trajan’s 
entry into the city on foot, the kiss he bestowed on the 
candidates for office, and the fact of his adoption by 
Nerva in a temple, are to Pliny matters of vast im- 
portance.** Mamertinus is transported by Julian’s gracious 
kiss and handshake, and dwells with wearisome insistence 
on the quite formal greeting, “Ave, consul amplissime.” 
As for his walking on foot, “mixtus agmini togatorum,” 
before the litters in which the consuls were carried, this 
the orator scarce believes credible.°° To Pacatus the 
emperor’s consolation is sufficient compensation for those 
who failed to secure an office, for, as he says, “Alle 
cohonestatus adfatu, ille mensa beatus, ille osculo con- 
secratus est.’’*’ And, to close the catalogue of groundless 
compliments, when the Panegyrist is at a loss to praise 
something that the emperor has done, it is always easy to 
praise what he would have done if he could,®* or to play 
the role of prophet.*” The latter proceeding frequently 
takes the form of an appeal to posterity, like that found 
in Pro Marcello, ch. IX, par. 28-30. In that passage, 
however, there is a note of warning to which no Panegyrist 
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could rise; to them posterity will always admire their 
emperor, or flatter him with its incredulity.” 

After such a catalogue of ways and means of flattery 
—though these indeed are but characteristic specimens-—it 
is inevitable that one method should remain—that of dis- 
claiming flattery. In illustration of this device I shall 
quote one or two examples taken from the beginning and 
from the end of the series of speeches. Protestations of 
this nature are dispersed through the first three chapters 
of Pliny’s Panegyric. There is no need for flattery. He 
prays that his speech “tantum a specie adulationis absit 
quantum abest a necessitate.” “‘Nusquam ut deo, nusquam 
ut numini blandiamur,” a wish which, as we have seen, is 
not fulfilled. ‘Magna et inusitata” is the glory of Trajan, 
“cui gratias acturus non tam vereor ne me in laudibus 
suis parcum quam ne nimium putet,” and he promises to 
make his speech as moderate as Trajan is moderate. One 
hopes that the emperor deserved a less equivocal compli- 
ment. Mamertinus, with unconscious humour, exclaims : 
“Tam ipse . . . adversus omnes adsentatorum inlecebras 
captionesque munitus est. Quippe ei a fucatis adulantium 
venenis quod periculum est qui aures etiam veris laudibus 
gravatus impartiat?’® “Fuerit abieritque tristis illa 
facundiae ancillantis necessitas,” cries Pacatus, and con- 
trasts the present liberty of speech (or of silence) with the 
old coercion. He disclaims any compulsion or obligation 
on his own part, and finds in that the best of reasons for 
his speech.°? 

In closing, it is worth while to mention one or two 
habits of the Panegyrists which are of interest as illustra- 
tions of their ways of thought rather than as methods of 
eulogy, though they frequently serve the latter in an 
auxiliary capacity. Such are their insistence on family 
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relationships, often fictitious, and their proud interest in 
the structure of their speeches, the latter of which has 
been pointed out elsewhere.** The former belongs to the 
official terminology of a dynastic form of government, 
and the fictitious quality of many of the relationships dwelt 
upon with so much enthusiasm is due to the imperial 
system of succession by adoption. The Panegyrists delight 
in turning official formulas to rhetorical use, and it is quite 
in the spirit of their rhetoric to discover that sons or 
brothers by adoption are united by closer filial or fraternal 
bonds than sons or brothers born. Such is the description 
of Maximian and Diocletian in Panegyric X, 9, 3: “hac 
ipsa vestri similitudine magis magisque concordes, et, quod 
omni consanguinitate certius est, virtutibus fratres”’; and 
again, in Panegyric XI, 7, 4-5: “Obstupescerent certe 
omnes homines admiratione vestri, etiam si vos idem 
parens eademque mater ad istam concordiam naturae 
legibus imbuissent. At enim quanto hoc est admirabilius 
vel pulchrius quod vos castra, quod proelia, quod pares 
victoriae fecere fratres?’” The emperors are continually 
referred to by such quasi-official titles as parens noster, 
parens publicus, and the Panegyrists will generally prefer 
to call an imperial father or brother by adoption pater or 
frater tuus rather than designate him by his name. As 
usual they pretend to take, and would have us take, literally 
the wearisome fictions in which official custom or policy 
finds expression.“* Finally, a tendency in their writings 
which, I think, has not been adequately stressed, is the 
tendency to philosophize. I use the word “philosophize” 
advisedly, for their philosophy is even more tawdry and 
academic than the rest of their thought. Cicero allows his 
interest in philosophy to stray into his speeches in such 
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passages as Pro Marcello, ch. IX, par. 30. Here, how- 
ever, the philosophical remark is a brief expression of 
conviction. The ponderous and outlandish metaphysics of 
the Panegyrists have little to do with reality. Trajan’s 
accession resolves the problem, “forte casuque rectores 
terris an aliquo numine darentur.’’’’ Maximian’s activity 
is explained by a philosophic reflection: “quidquid im- 
mortale est stare nescit, sempiternoque motu se servat 
acternitas.”°® Constantine’s Panegyrist philosophizes on 
the correspondence between the body and the soul that 
inhabits it, and Pacatus discusses the same question with 
grave absurdity: “Non frustra plane opinione sapientium, 
qui naturalium momenta causarum subtilius  sciscitati 
arcanis caelestibus nobiles curas intulerunt, augustissima 
quaeque species plurimum creditur trahere de caelo. Sive 
enim divinus ille animus venturus in corpus dignum prius 
metatur hospitium sive, cum venerit, pro habitu suo fingit 
habitaculum sive aliud ex altero crescit et, cum se paria 
iunxerunt, utraque maiora sunt: parcam arcanum caeleste 
rimari.”** All of which is purely academic. The author 
probably considered it much more impressive than the 
common-sense “réflexions de moralistes ou de satiriques” 
in which he and his fellows abound,” but it is in reality 
much more void of thought than these. He has no philo- 
sophic curiosity (he ends by admitting it), and he expounds 
the alternative theories, not because he is in doubt (for 
doubt implies reflection), but in order that his hearers may 
appreciate his familiarity with the various systems of 
philosophy that he has learnt—and taught—in the schools. 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 
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ATHENIAN PUBLIC FINANCE IN THE FIFTH 
CENTURY B.C. 


Tus subject needs no apology for its interest and im- 
portance, much for its uncertainty. On the extent and 
utilization of a State’s financial resources depend the range 
and effectiveness of its operations: in the ancient world 
the dependence was less rigid but no less real than it is 
in contemporary politics. For carrying on its activities in 
relation to other states and to its own citizens the State 
requires a continuous supply of personal services and 
physical goods : in the classical world the importance of the 
physical goods was relatively so slight that we may ignore 
them and speak only of personal services. The State is © 
offered a choice between two methods of obtaining these 
services,-which we may label for brevity the political method 
and the financial method. The characteristic of the 
political method is that citizens are obliged to perform 
certain political duties without any pay or at a rate of 
pay lower than that current for similar non-political em- 
ployments, and that failure to perform the duty is a 
punishable offence. The chief survivals to-day are jury- 
service and military conscription. In the Greek city state 
of the sixth century B.c. practically the whole work of the 
political direction and administration, defence and justice 
was provided by a natural economy of this political 
variety. Granted a willingness on the part of the citizens 
to perform heartily the services required of them, this 
political economy bestows on the State’s activity an elasticity 
and intensity that the financial method can hardly hope to 
equal. But it suffered from the defects that the State’s 
operations were necessarily interrupted in order to allow 
the citizens to pursue the ordinary vocations by which 
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they lived, and that the condition precedent to its effective- 
ness was liable to fail at any moment. State action was 
bound to be both intermittent and unstable. 

The characteristic of the financial method is that the 
State purchases the services it requires like any other 
employer, and raises the necessary money by taxation, 
which is not necessarily levied on the same persons and 
in the same proportions as the earlier obligations of per- 
sonal service. The conditions precedent to effective State 
action are quite different in this case, and consist of an 
elasticity of revenue (a distribution of wealth in such 
forms and such proportions that it can readily be diverted 
into the Treasury and a system of taxation designed to 
secure most easily the largest possible portion of it without 
drying up the source) and a prudent utilization of the 
revenue available. The financial method requires greater 
prudence and skill to give effective results. In the fifth 
century B.c. the conditions precedent to the effectiveness 
of the political method failed in many of the leading Greek 
states, and the financial method was progressively sub- 
stituted for it. In Athens this substitution began first, 
proceeded farthest, and was complete before the end of 
the century, while the fourth century carried its technical 
development to a higher degree. To what extent its con- 
ditions of elasticity and economic utilization were realized 
will appear as we proceed. Here we need only remark 
summarily that their failure bears a large part of the 
responsibility for Athens’ decline from the status of a 
great power to a secondary rank. 

It is unfortunate that, in Francotte’s words, “la 
littérature ne s’occupe des détails de ménage que par 
hasard.” The historians of antiquity ignored the merely 
material limitations and conditions of political activity; 
such references as they make are isolated, and frequently 
thetorical, inconsistent, and unreliable. Allusions to 
financial facts and institutions are more frequent in the 
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orators, the philosophers, and the old comedy, but are 
equally incomplete and rarely free from the suspicion of 
rhetoric and bias. In sum, the general literary evidence 
is extremely unsatisfactory. But there are three tracts all 
dealing more or less purposively with Athenian finance; 
the pseudo-Xenophontic ’A@nvatwy TloArreta (commonly 
called the Old Oligarch), Xenophon’s Mopof, and the 
Aristotelian ’AQ@Qnvaiwy Tlo\reia. The first describes 
many institutions of the time of the Peace of Nicias 
from an anti-democratic point of view, and in particular 
gives much detailed information concerning the peace 
establishment of the armed forces: unfortunately it gives 
no direct statement of expenditure upon the several heads 
nor of revenue from the several sources. The second is 
only a collection of devices whereby Xenophon hoped the 
Athenian revenues might be increased. The third is valu-. 
able for its statement of financial offices and institutions, 

The epigraphic evidence is a detailed record of expen- 
diture upon particular objects, and more rarely of receipts 
from particular sources; but it is extremely fragmentary 
with respect to any given period. In consequence of the 
unsatisfactory and incomplete nature of the evidence, the 
door is left wide open for conjecture, since a great deal 
of such exact evidence as we have is referred to periods 
widely apart in time. For example, if we know the pay 
of a ypauparev¢ for the year 420 only, or the price of a 
special sort of slave in 395 only, the pay of the ypayparei¢ 
at other periods, the price of that sort of slave at other 
periods, and of all other kinds of slaves at all periods, are 
matters of inference and conjecture, wherein there is a 
possibility of error within wide limits. Yet it is worth 
while attempting to get some idea, however approximate, of 
the quality and volume of Athenian revenue: and expen- 
diture. 

This paper does not pretend to contain any large 
element of originality, but only to summarize some ‘parts 
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of the great volume of literature produced by Belgian, 
French, German, and Greek scholars and not readily 
accessible. It is chiefly indebted to Professor Andréadés, 
of the University of Athens, whose “History of Greek 
Public Economy,” so far available only in its Greek 
edition, has critically collated most of this literature. 1 
propose, first, to describe very briefly the main points of 
the Athenian financial system, and then to analyze the 
State’s expenditure and revenue for four typical years. 
The sovereign ékxAnoia both determined the objects 
and amounts of expenditure and raised the revenue neces- 
sary to cover it, not on its own initiative but on the 
recommendation of the SovAy, which prepared estimates of 
the probable cost of each proposition. The heads of ex- 
penditure and the revenues appropriated to each were 
specified in a law called the éara&c. In ordinary times 
this portion of the State’s financial business required little 
attention, for the dara—e was perpetual, and the need 
for authorization came up only when new forms of ex- 
penditure were introduced, e.g., the heliastic pay. There 
was nothing corresponding to the annual debates on the 
Estimates in a modern Parliament. Revenues were ap- 
propriated to objects of expenditure; i.e., the proceeds of 
specified taxes were earmarked for specified services, and 
were paid into separate treasuries. There was nothing 
corresponding to the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom or the Central Fund of the Irish Free State, 
into which practically all revenues are paid and out of 
which practically all expenses are met, without any stated 
relation between the sources of revenue and the objects 
of expenditure. This earmarking produced an immobility 
of balances; in conjunction with the absence of a general 
budget it resulted in uncertainty as to the total financial 
position at any given time; in conjunction with the piece- 
meal consideration of expenditure without concurrent con- 
sideration of the total revenues available it encouraged 
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expenditure. These are all significant blemishes upon a 
financial administration; but it is hardly proper to blame 
the Athenians on account of a fault shared by all civilized 
states until last century, by very many of them until near 
this present century, and still extant. Later in the fourth 
century a process began in Athens very similar to that 
which ultimately produced the British Consolidated Fund, 
All surpluses of the several treasuries were carried to the 
raueioy Tov Gewpixov and later to the a peiov rwv orpatiwrikay, 
just as in England revenue was carried to a fund charged 
generally with the service of debt, Eubulus playing the 
part of Pitt. 

Originally, all surpluses on the different accounts had 
been distributed to the people; by Themistocles’ influence 
they were applied to ship-building; in the time of the First 
Empire they were carried to the Treasure, during the 
rare intervals of peace when they existed; in the fourth 
century the policy of distribution through the Oewpidv 
was again prevalent, but with one very essential difference. 
In the sixth century surpluses had been~ small, the tax 
system rigid, and the greater part of the personal services 
required by the State provided without pay as a political 
duty. In the fourth century most of the State’s require- 
ments of personal service had to be bought, and as the 
citizens’ disinclination to serve became accentuated with the 
passage of time and the frequency of distribution, these 
services had to be bought from foreigners at continually 
enhanced rates, so that the dissipation of available resources 
increased: the financial embarrassment of the city in times 
of crisis in a manner wholly strange to the sixth and 
even the fifth century; likewise the power of direct taxa- 
tion of wealthy persons (eispopa), of benevolences (émdd- 
aug)and of confiscations to provide large surpluses to be 
carried to the @ewpixdy had been discovered, and they were 
regularly applied to that end, so that in peace the city’s 
financial resources were so severely strained and the tax- 
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paying classes so impoverished that in times of crisis there 
was no reserve of elasticity; finally, the surpluses made 
available from these resources were sufficient to enable 
the citizen body to be maintained in idleness but not in 
comfort, so that on the one hand the industry and trade 
of Attica passed into the hands of metics and slaves 
(whose number increased greatly in the fourth century) 
and on the other the Athenian citizens degenerated into an 
idle and grasping mob, interested only in securing sur- 
pluses for distribution. The politics of the fourth century 
centring round the Oewpudéy are outside the scope of this 
paper. Of a deficiency in any of the treasuries in normal 
times and the recognised procedure thereupon I have been 
unable to discover an instance. 

The revenues authorized by the éxxAnofa were rarely 
collected directly by State employés: possibly the only two 
cases are the Eevxdy (collected by the ayeopavdépor) and the 
gipo¢. All others, together with the exploitation of State 
property and the execution of public works, were farmed, 
auctioned to the highest bidder by the mwAjjra in presence 
of the BovdAn, the payments of the successful bidders 
being received by the amoédexrai. Tax-collection by the 
agency of teAwvat has been condemned on three several 
grounds: the risk of fraud, the uncertainty of the price 
paid by the State, and the possibility of extortion. But 
their force depends on the technical details of the 
machinery, and there are compensating advantages. The 
defrauding of the revenue is facilitated by the presence 
of rings or monopolies, and therefore by a system of 
offering the taxes or works in large units which are within 
the capacity of only a few individuals or associations, and 
also by the requirement of excessive security: thus it is 
asserted that Callistratus doubled the produce of the 
Macedonian éAAménov by reducing the security required to 
one-third. The only direct evidence of the Athenian units of 
auction is that the mopv«éy was farmed separately; 
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whether all the mines at Laurium, all the éxaroorg} 
and all the customs duties were offered in gross or in detail 
cannot be stated from direct evidence, but casual allusions 
indicate that the average unit was small, and not beyond 
the capacity of men of average means. The requirement 
of security and of sureties was a protection against default, 
and the publicity of the auction, together with the extreme 
powers of the Eleven over State debtors, against fraud, 
The practice of extortion is susceptible of control both by 
law and the technique of the tax. Ease of appeal to 
judicial tribunals, absence of connivance between the 
teAw@vat and persons of judicial authority, and the like 
lihood of severe punishment all discourage the practice, 
A tax-system leaving little scope for the private judgment 
of the reAwvne, such as a rigid system of poll-taxes or 
taxes whose basis of assessment is certified by the publicity 
of the ’Aydpa, makes it difficult, and both these conditions 
obtained at Athens. The uncertainty of the price paid 
for collection, and the possibility of its being excessive 
without legal fraud, remains a genuine burden, which 
could be prevented only by an inquisition into the profits 
of the reA@vac and the amputation of the excess by 
some kind of Excess Profits Duty. On the other hand, 
the State was relieved of the direct employment of a civil 
army, whose pay is an important part of modern budgets 
and whose control is a serious problem of organization, 
since it is perforce decentralized and handling public 
money. It is arguable that the ancient State’s resources 
of management and accountancy could not have coped with 
this problem, and that the losses from inefficiency and 
peculation would have exceeded the profits of the reAdvat. 
The system also offered a political régime which was not 
remarkable for its financial foresight a degree of stability 
and certainty of income, the reA®va carrying the risk of 
temporary fluctuations and guaranteeing a certain revenue. 
Last, the teAdvn¢ was a convenient scapegoat. 
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Expenditure also was largely delegated: the trierarch 
advanced the pay to his crew and was recouped by the 
expedition’s chest; when an expedition was voted the ex- 
penses also were voted, and the general commanding was 
responsible for their proper application. This was the 
theory, and as long as the éxxAnsia was controlled by 
orators with some consistent policy it worked; but in the 
fourth century it was not unusual to find an expedition 
yoted without any corresponding financial resolution, 
whereon the general commanding had to find the money 
by piracy, by hiring out the fleet to a barbarian king, or 
otherwise. This is a defect inherent in the piecemeal method 
of authorizing expenditure, and has been known even in the 
US.A. All officers with accounting responsibilities had 
to undergo an ev@vva at the hands of the BovAy at the 
end of their office. In respect of offices of a financial 
nature the ordinary public law of an extreme democratic 
flavour was modified. In contrast to the principles of 
selection by lot and annual tenure, financial officers were 
elected and held office for longer periods. 

I have selected 463, 438, 420, and 395 B.c. as four 
typical years for the consideration of the ordinary ex- 
penditure and revenue of the Athenian State. By 463 B.c. 
the Empire had been firmly established, the surrender of 
Thasus in this year completing the last major operation to 
that end; the war with Persia still dragged on, but was 
quiescent from 468 (battle of the Eurymedon) to 459 (the 
Egyptian expedition) ; the first war with the Peloponnesians 
also began in 459. This year is characteristic of a period 
when the financial problem is extremely simple and con- 
tinuous surpluses the rule, when even war does not exhaust 
the ordinary revenues, a result achieved by the prevalence 
of the political method of securing services, by the 
obligation of all citizens xpimact Kai owpact erovpyeiv. 
Revenue was plentiful while the expenditure was small 
and fixed. 438 B.c. is typical of the Periclean pre- 
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dominance, a breathing-space between the two Pelopon- 
nesian wars. Peace with Persia in 448 and with the 
Peloponnesians in 445 had been followed by the quelling 
of the allies’ discontents by the capture of Samos in 439, Ip 
438 Pheidias’ chryselephantine Athena was dedicated in the 
Parthenon, a symbol of the ambitious public works which 
characterize this period, which was also marked by the 
introduction of le salariat politique. 420 8.c. falls within 
the Peace of Nicias, the armed peace within which Athens 
had to meet the distress caused by the war and maintain 
forces to curb the restlessness of the allies, while meditating 
the Sicilian expedition. 395 B.c., with a heavy burden of 
woXirtxol pofoi and diminished revenues, is characteristic 
of the financial stringency of the fourth century. 

For the purposes of discussion it is convenient to group 
the whole of the State services under the three heads of 
administration, defence and social services. In its relations 
with other states the classical city did not maintain per- 
manent embassies abroad. Missions, consisting commonly 
of ten persons, were sent as occasion demanded, but after 
448 missions to Susa were so frequent as to be nearly 
permanent. The members were unpaid, but received two 
drachmae per day as épédvov or mopsiov (Ar. Ach. 66). 
As we shall frequently have occasion to state, prices rose 
irregularly through the fifth century, and the fpddov of 
463 and 438 was probably less than that mentioned in 
425 by Aristophanes. Thus 4, 1, 1$ and 1 talent respec- 
tively represent the limits of expenditure on this head for 
the four selected years. The internal administration of a 
State may be divided into the political direction which is 
the function of the “government,” the judicial system and 
the civil service with its executive employés, who perform 
the decrees of the government. In the Greek city the 
first two of these were so closely intertwined that we may 
consider them together. In 463 no expense at all was 
incurred under this head: the pecOdg Sicacrad¢ was in- 
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troduced in 462-1, and the apyedg and PovdAgutixde in 
458-7. The Ath. Pol. 62 gives 4 obols per day as the 
pabol apxov, i.¢., 200 drachmae per year of 300 working 
days, and in default of other evidence we must accept this 
figure for each of the three years to which it is relevant. 
The number of apxai is uncertain. Wilamowitz enu- 
merated 14 boards of 9, 10 or 11 persons each, nearly 
all comprising 10. This gives about i140 as a lower limit. 
The Old Oligarch (c. 24), referring primarily to 420, gives 
a total of 700, but this includes the crews of the iepai 
vec (400) and an uncertain number of citizen civil servants 
and advvarof. This cannot leave much more than 140 
for the apxaf proper. The Old Oligarch gives another 
700 apxai vmrepdeior, but Wilamowitz considers that the 
manuscript is defective, and that the number could not 
possibly have exceeded 200. These include boards like the 
kAoyeic, Delian appexriovec, and “EAAnorévtov pbAakeg as 
well as civil magistrates installed in certain of the subject 
cities. Andréadés suggests a drachma a day for their pay 
and expenses, which we may accept. In 395 the apxai 
imepdprot no longer appear, and the totals may be put 
at: 463—nil; 438 and 420—17 talents; 395—5 talents. 
The pcbdc PBovdkvrindg was possibly a drachma for each 
day of session, which fixes 25 talents as the absolute 
maximum expenditure on this head. But the more probable 
opinion is that originally at least the pay was only 5 obols, 
except for the movravec, who received a drachma. This 
reduces the probable sum to 12 talents for 438 and 13 
for the other two years. It is uncertain whether the 
moOd¢ Stxaorendg was originally 1 or 2 obols per session, 
Bury inclining to accept the former. As the total number 
of jena Sudomoe was less than 300 and the total 
panel of Acasrai 6,000, the absolute maximum is 50 
talents at 1 obol or 100 talents at 2 obols. But it is 
certain that the whole 6,000 were never found sitting at 
once, especially during the earlier period, when the majority 
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of Athenian citizens still followed their own private pursuits, 
For the sake of concreteness we might hazard an average 
attendance of 100-150 for each dicast. In 425 Cleon 
raised the fee to 3 obols, at which figure it remained. The 
probable totals are then 17 to 25 talents for 438 and 51 to 75 
talents for the subsequent years. The last addition was 
the pucbic exxAnovactixde introduced at some uncertain 
date by Agyrrhius. At first 1 obol per session, it was 
raised to 2 by Heracleides of Clazomenae, and again to 
3 by Agyrrhius. This last increase certainly took place 
before the Ecclesiazousae of Aristophanes (391-0). This 
rapid rise, contrasted with the slower mounting of the 
S«aotixde and the stability of the PovAeuriKdg, is asso- 
ciated by Andréadés with the fact that while only 500 
persons were eligible to receive the PovAcurixde, the 
Suaorikdg was paid to 6,000, and the whole citizen-body 
(some 20-25,000) could claim the éxxAnotaorudg. The burden 
thereby assumed depended on the number of meetings and 
the average attendance. There were 40 stated meetings 
(Ath. Pol. 62, 2) and an uncertain number of special meet- 
ings each year. The attendance was confined to those 
resident in the city, and never exceeded 5,000 (Thuc. vi, 
72): Aristophanes (Ach. 22 and Eccles. 378) refers to the 
difficulty of securing an adequate attendance, and on 
special occasions (such as the regular annual vote on the 
desirability of an ostracism) exceptional measures had to 
be taken to bring in the country people. Possibly the pay 
induced a larger attendance, but on Beloch’s estimates 
there were not more than 7,000 or so available, and 6,000 
may well be taken as the maximum limit of the average 
attendance. This requires an expenditure of 20 to 25 
talents according to the number of extraordinary meetings. 

The expediency of the odArrixot pioBoi is a stock 
subject for argument, and they have been cited as evidence 
of the Athenian democracy’s lack of political wisdom. 
Considering that corresponding payments are accepted as 
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normal and proper in most modern states, many of the 
arguments employed have a touch of unreality. In their 
favour it has been urged that they were necessary to 
“realise democracy” by enabling the workman to take his 
part in politics without loss; but the mscAdé¢ was less than 
a day’s wages, which ranged from one to one and a half 
drachmae. It has also been urged that they were justified 
as a form of relief: the small farmer had been ruined by 
war and foreign competition, and the free artisan’s wages 
had been reduced below a family subsistence level by slave 
competition. It has been estimated that the annual cost 
of maintaining a family of four in Athens was, in the 
fifth century, 277 drachmae (Guiraud), at the end of the 
fifth century 400 (Mauri) or 396 (Bockh), at the end of 
the fourth century 525 (Mauri) or 486 (Bockh), and that 
the figures for the two latter periods are in excess of the 
amount that could be earned in a year’s steady employ- 
ment. Bostford, on the other hand, estimates that in the 
fourth century, as compared with the fifth, wages rose by 
more and the cost of living by less than 100 per cent. 
In opposition to the “relief” theory it may also be urged 
that political duties could only be performed at the sacrifice 
of income from work, and their pay did not therefore 
represent a net addition to income; that the miofoi apyuxde, 
Bovreuraxdg and stxagrixédg were introduced not at a 
time of pressure but of expanding empire; and that, while 
the chief agricultural import likely to damage native 
farmers was that of Pontic corn, grain-farming had been 
giving way to other forms of agriculture since Solon’s 
time.* 

In support of it is the cifcumstance that the puoi 
Swaorind¢ was certainly increased when the Pelopon- 
nesian devastations had ruined the Attic farmer; also, the 
introduction and rapid growth of the ecclesiastic pay in 
the years following the fall of Athens was possibly similar 


1 Cf. Plut. Solon passim with Dem. xx, 32. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXII. G 
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in intention to the Uncovenanted Benefit, maliciously mis- 
called the Dole, under the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
after 1918, because of the multitude of demobilised soldiers 
and repatriated cleruchs not yet absorbed into civilian life, 
Plato asserted that the moArtixoit profoi made the 
Athenians apyvtc¢, deAobg, Aadovg Kai gtAapyvoouc ; while 
Andréadés charges them with the responsibility for estab- 
lishing the notion that individual citizens had claims on 
the public wealth, irrespective of any return of service 
rendered, thereby obscuring the claims of the State and 
patriotism on the citizens. Politically, their increase was 
inexpedient, since it was one cause of the doubling of the 
tribute in 425. 

The functions of the Civil Service (imnpecia) were 
performed by salaried freemen in the higher grades, public 
slaves in the lower. The charges were relatively less 
significant than in the modern state on account of the ex- 
tensive use of reA@var. The free vmnperai were generally 
called yoappareig. | Each apex had one clerk or more; 
the Archons had six officers altogether, the 5 acruvdpor 
tv ty [epae?d had 3 yeaupareic, the PovAy, ixxAnoia and 
nAcata had their staffs. Yet the number was small, scarcely 
exceeding 100 internally and another 100 in the Empire. 
These men were skilled clerks and accountants, but their 
pay was low, amounting only to 14 drachmae per working 
day in 420 and probably still less in earlier years. The 
total expense hardly exceeded 10 talents in 463, 15 in 438 
and 420, 7 in 395. Of the public slaves the most important 
body was the SxbOa, roEora, or police, under the com- 
mand of the 10 aervvéuo. Originally 300, they had in- 
creased by 420 to either 1,000 (Plassart) or 1,200 (Bockh). 
Since our information is fullest with respect to 420 and 
most calculations have referred to that period, it is simpler 
to arrive at an estimate for that year first and then modify 
it to suit the others. For their maintenance (o¢rnpéov) 
3 obols per head per day is accepted by Béckh, Plassart, 
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Waszynski and Andréadés, equivalent to 1825 drachmae 
per annum. For their equipment, etc. (é7Acu%¢) a total 
of 8 talents (48 drachmae per head) per annum is accepted 
by Plassart and Waszynski. The allowance to be made 
for their original cost is an uncertain item. The price of 
slaves varied according to age, sex, race, qualifications and 
supply from 105 to 500 drachmae (Andréadés); as the 
public slaves were all men of good physique in the prime 
of life, Bockh’s earlier estimate of 3 to 4 minae each may 
be accepted as fixing the limits. But is this price to be 
charged up on an interest or a replacement basis? The 
interest method of charge is founded on an abstract notion 
of accountancy, and relevant only when regular borrowing 
to meet deficits and regular lending of surpluses are 
practised. If adopted, the rate would be the ordinary com- 
mercial one of 12 per cent. and the amount 36 to 48 
drachmae per head per annum. Any estimate of charge 
on the replacement method depends on the rate of mor- 
tality; as a sheer guess, an average life as a slave of 15 
to 25 years may be hazarded, with a corresponding annual 
charge of 12 to 27 drachmae per head. Summing, we 
may suggest an annual charge per head of 242°5 to 257'5 
drachmae on a replacement basis, or 2665 to 2785 on an 
interest basis; this compares with Guiraud’s estimate of 
270 to 330 (on an interest basis, but the date of reference 
is not stated by Andréadés). These give a total annual 
charge lying somewhere between 40 talents (1,000 slaves 
at 240 drachmae) and 66 (1,200 slaves at 330 drachmae), 
which may be compared with the totals of 36, 38 and 40 
talents suggested by Bockh, Plassart and Andréadés, which, 
however, take no account of the capital charges, In 463 
their number was much smaller, their original cost and 
cost of upkeep lower, and the same conditions apply to 438. 
Calculating accordingly, we may suggest 14 to 22 talents 
for 463, 25 to 35 for 438. In the fourth century the 
%«ba: were abolished, because their charges were too 
G2 
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great a strain on the depleted Athenian revenues. But 
since Plato and Xenophon mention them, it is probable that 
they still existed in 395, for which year we can only accept 
the 420 figure. The other apyai also owned public slaves; 
e.g., the pmerpovéuoc had their meooperpnrai, the Eleven 
their magacrara. We have no record of their numbers, 
but none of the apxai except the Eleven performed duties 
requiring a large permanent staff. At a hazard, 1/3 of 
the expenditure on the 2«i@a might be put as the upper 
limit, except in 395, when the number and cost would be 
still further reduced by the loss of Empire. 

These tentative totals may be summarized (in talents) ; 


Year ° . ‘ 463 438 420 395 
ThoArtikol mio dol 5 $ 47-55 82-106 90-119 
‘Trnperia ° ° 19-29 33-47 53-80 50-75 
Total—limits . ° 20-30 80-102 135-186 140-194 
—mid-point . 25 91 160 167 
“increase (°/,)°  — 264 76 4 


For the cost of defence also it is most convenient to 
take 420 as a starting point. The Old Oligarch (c. 24) 
gives the following establishment for that period :—1,200 
immeic, 1,600 réfota, 550 gpovpoi, 2,500 dmdira 
serving abroad, one tribute-collecting squadron of 20 ships 
carrying 2,000 sailors, and another mobile squadron of 
20 ships. The cavalry had originally been purely liturgical, 
but the increase of their numbers from 300 to 1,200 and 
the costliness of horses (a horse cost 1,200 drachmae about 
this time, while an ox sold for 100 only, according to 
Jardé) required the State’s assistance, which included the 
provision of the horse («aradorastc) and oireg at one 
drachma per day. It is an unsettled question whether the 
State provided both horse and upkeep for all the cavalry 
or whether the original classes of  Tevraxuotopédipmvor 
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and immeic¢ were still required to serve as cavalry entirely 
at their own expense, but it is more probable that all were 
provided alike. If so, the annual charge for sirog must 
have been 73 talents and for xatasrastge about 24. Con- 
cerning the pay of the 4,650 infantry (the ré§ora, a 
permanently mobilised corps of Athenian citizens, ready 
to be sent to any danger-spot at short notice, must be dis- 
tinguished from the 2«b@a, who were also sometimes 
called ré€ora) the Old Oligarch gives no direct infor- 
mation. Andréadés calculates on the basis of 3 obols per 
day for the gpovpet and 4 for the others, totalling 183 
talents. But at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War 
a drachma was the regular pay of a hoplite (Andréadeés, 
p. 277), and it was raised to two in 424. It is highly 
probable that it was reduced again on the conclusion of 
peace, but a drachma is more likely than 4 obols, especially 
as the fourth century rate of 4 obols is specifically stated 
to be lower than the fifth century level. At this rate the 
cost would be 283 talents. The naval squadrons served 
6-8 months in the year, according to the state of the 
weather. The number of sailors on board the second 
squadron is not stated. If we assume it to have been of 
the same composition as the tribute-collecting one, it carried 
2,000 men, but 20 triremes would have required 4,000. 
Again, Andréadés calculates their pay at 3 obols, but 
Thuc., vi. 31, states that a sailor’s pay was the same as a 
hoplite’s. The margin of uncertainty is wide, between a 
minimum of 61 and a maximum of 243 talents. The 
total charges for defence will then lie between 317 and 
623 talents, and for the reasons given above I incline to 
approximate it to the higher limit. The State incurred no 
expenditure for supplies, since the men had to feed and 
equip themselves and the trierarch had to keep his ship in 
repair and equipment. The State’s share was the supply 
of new triremes with the greater part of their original 
equipment : the cost at this time was about 2 talents per 
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ship, but we have no information on the numbers built 
each year. For the other three years we have no direct 
evidence, and are reduced to inference and conjecture. In 
463 the service as iwmeig and réSorae was still liturgical; 
in view of the Persian War a permanent garrison is 
probable; it is impossible to say how the building of the 
Long Walls in 458 affected their number, so we must 
accept the 420 figure. That garrisons were kept in 
some of the subject cities is certain (Bury), and 
the Hellespont was not effectively controlled by a 
cleruchy until 447; but the allies were still united by 
the fear of Persia and not restless, as in 420. The 
balance of probabilities is that the permanent force of 
hoplites existed in 463 but was less numerous. The tribute 
squadron may be assumed to have been the same, while 
the other was absorbed in the general war preparations, 
Since a drachma a day was the regular pay of a hoplite 
by 432, we can reasonably accept Andréadés’ suggestions 
of 4 obols for hoplites and 3 for sailors and gpovpoi as 
applying to 463, which give a total lying somewhere 
between 108 and 122 talents. By 438 we may suppose 
that the general introduction of pay had supplanted 
liturgical service in the cavalry and archers, and that the 
numbers were the same as in 432 and 420. The cleruchies 
had effected some saving in the garrisons required abroad, 
but this was offset by the expenses of the cleruchs’ épééea 
and mavorAfa and by the necessity of new garrisons. It 
is also highly probable that the second mobile squadron 
of 20 ships was now in existence. Pay can again be 
estimated on the 463 rates, and the total expense set 
between 295 and 401 talents. By 395 the establishment 
had been greatly reduced. Xenophon in the Hipparchicus 
[1, 19] gives 40 talents as the charge of the cavalry, 
which we may accept. The loss of the empire meant the 
demobilising of the forces which had garrisoned and 
policed it. The city was permitted to retain only 12 
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triremes by the peace of 403, and its long walls had been 
demolished. We may accept the geovgoi, the ré&ora and 
the 12 triremes as the limit of the establishment and the 
charges thereon at some 127 talents (including the cavalry), 
since the ships were not kept permanently manned. The 
treasury had also to bear the expense of upkeep of the 
fortifications, under the supervision of the reyorowi. In 
463 the long walls were not yet built, but by 438 the 
system was complete, including not only the long walls 
but also works at Eleusis, Phyle and Sunium. They were 
dismantled in 403. It is impossible to discover the cost, 
but it can be allowed for roughly by setting the probable 
approximate total cost of defence nearer the upper of the 
stated limits. Summary of defence charges (talents) : 


Year . sts ‘ 463 438 420 395 
Limits ° ° - 108-122 295-401 317-623 127 
Probable approximation 115 375 600 127 


The Athenian programme of public works is closely 
associated with the name of Pericles, and for practical 
purposes in our period may be considered to have begun 
and ended with him. The completion of the Theseum in 
420 and a short revival under Cleophon which completed 
the Erechtheum in 408 were but the climax and termination 
of his policy. Some part of the work was military: 
e.g., the original long walls in 458 and the middle wall 
about 438. But the greater part of the work was directed 
tic kakAwmriouov Tie TéAEwe. The Roman construction of 
roads, bridges and aqueducts was as foreign to the 
Athenian idea of public works as the large proportions of 
modern State and local expenditures devoted to the im- 
provement of communications and the supply of light, heat 
and water. Equally foreign is the idea, present theo- 
retically at least in modern principles, that the expenditure 
should be remunerative. Andréadés asserts also that 
Pericles was prompted by the motive of providing work 
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for the citizens, that the Parthenon was spiritually related 
to the Bottle Tower near Dundrum. If that idea be 
correct, the Periclean public works form the first link in 
the chain of forms of public relief, continued through the 
military pay, the ecclesiastic pay, the dw eAla and the 
Qewpexdv, which formed the foundation of the notion that 
the citizens had a right to be maintained at the public 
expense. There is much variation of opinion concerning 
the amount of expenditure. Thus Francotte and Zimmern 
accept 1,700 talents for the Parthenon and the chrysele- 
phantine Athena, Schmidt 1,500; Francotte and Zimmern 
1,000 for the Athena alone, Busolt 600; Francotte and 
Zimmern 400 for the Propylaea, Schmidt 2,012. For the 
total Schmidt accepts 6,300 talents, Francotte and Zimmern 
8,000, Andréadés between 7,250 and 8,150, averaging 
originally between 300 and 400 per year, but around 650 
from the year 438. Such uncertainty in the estimates is 
not surprising, considering that they are founded on the 
fragmeritary remains of inscriptions recording the terms 
of the contracts for their construction. Since we require 
only an approximate idea of the order of magnitude of 
the State expenses, we can provisionally accept between 
500 and 600 talents for 438. ‘The costs of Pericles’ public 
works are included here as an ordinary expenditure, because 
they were continuous over so long a period, about 20 years, 
The only distinction between ordinary and extraordinary, 
normal and abnormal expenditure is the prospect of re- 
currence. It is true that they were paid for in the first 
instance out of accumulated treasure, and highly probable 
that the grandiose undertaking was prompted by the 
increase of the treasure to 3,000 talents by 453, and. its 
more rapid expansion following the truce and peaces of 
452, 448 and 445. But once the programme was under 
way, the annual drawings from the treasure are roughly 
balanced by the annual increase due to the continuing 
surplus of current revenue over other current expenditure, 
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so that in fact it was paid for in great part out of current 
revenue. The known amounts of the treasure provide 
some check on the figures given above. In 454 the 
League’s treasury was moved to Athens, surpluses being 
deposited in the treasury of the goddess and only borrowed 
therefrom. In 453 it amounted to 3,000 talents. Add 
the total revenue from 453 to 431, roundly 22,000 talents, 
and the Samian indemnity of 1,500 in 439: total 26,500 
talents. Deduct the regular annual expenditure from 453 
to 431, roundly 9,000; siege of Samos 2,000; war expenses 
from 453 to 445, roundly 3,500; amount of treasure in 
431, 6,000 (Pericles apud Thucydides): total 20,500. 
This leaves a total of somewhere about 6,000 talents for 
the programme of public works. The criticisms of the 
Periclean policy are well-known. On the one hand it is 
condemned, and was so denounced by Pericles’ political 
opponents, such as Thucydides the son of Melesias, as 
embezzlement on an imperial scale, the conversion 
tic kaAAwmiopov tov aoreoc of funds meant for common 
defence; this opposition was silenced by the ostracism 
of Thucydides in 442, but was none the less sound. Bury 
suggests that it was false, in that little if any of the funds of 
the Hellenotamiae were touched, the programme being 
financed out of the sixtieths paid as first fruits to the 
Goddess and the Athenian internal revenues. If the esti- 
mated costs given above are anywhere near reality this 
was quite impossible. The maximum figure for Athena’s 
sixtieths from 478 to 431 is less than 400 talents. Before 
the Persian wars surpluses of State revenue were distri- 
buted to the people. From 478 to 462 (when the dicastic 
pay commences) Athens enjoyed not more than 6 or 7 years 
of relative peace, and even then her annual surplus can- 
not have exceeded 200 talents, giving a total of 1,200 to 
1,400. From 462 to 431 only 10 to 12 years of relative 
peace can be counted, and the introduction of political 
pay reduced the possible surplus to less than 150 talents, 
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giving a total of 1,250 to 1,800 talents, against which must 
be set numerous costly expeditions absorbing more than 
the revenue of their own year (¢.g., the net loss of 500 
talents on the reduction of Samos). These calculations 
give an absolute maximum of 3,600 talents for the sums 
available from these sources, and less than 3,000 as a 
more probable approximation, for the whole period from 
478 to 431, which is less than half the smallest credible 
estimate of the amount spent after 450 alone (which does 
not include the original long walls, whose cost must be put 
about 1,500 talents, if Francotte’s and Zimmern’s estimate 
of 800 for the middle wall be correct; part, and possibly 
all, of this charge was, however, covered by the Persian 
spoils). The second criticism is that Pericles laid the 
foundation for the subsequent demoralization of the 
Athenian people, withdrawing them from and giving them 
a distaste for the productive works of agriculture, industry 
and trade, so that agriculture decayed and the other pur- 
suits were monopolised by metics. While a sceptic might 
traverse this conventionally accepted argument at several 
points, such an excursus into the imperfectly known 
regions of the perverse and tortuous reactions of human 
psychology seems irrelevant to a financial discussion. 
For the other selected years, except 420, the costs were 
negligible, and consisted of the contract prices for the up- 
keep of the buildings. For 420 Cavaignac believes the 
expenditure still exceeded 100 talents per annum, while 
Andréadés would reduce it to 50 as a minimum: the round 
figure of 100 seems sufficiently plausible. 

The Athenian State had a variety of social and 
economic preoccupations which involved it in expense. 
But in many cases that expense is already included above in 
administrative and military charges, and in many others it 
is difficult or impossible of evaluation. Market supervision 
employed a variety of officers, ¢.g., ayopavéux (main- 
tenance of order, observance of times and places, collection 
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of fees), metpovduoe (inspection of weights and measures), 
iwwopiov = émiueAntai (enforcement of trade regulations, 
e.9-» prohibition of export of figs, flax, pitch and timber). 
Athens’ principal economic preoccupation was  s:rapxéa, 
and it was the subject of an elaborate code of legislation. 
Since 594 the export of native corn had been forbidden; 
all corn carried in Athenian vessels was required to be 
landed at the Piraeus, and only one-third was allowed to 
be re-exported; forestalling was prohibited, and the maxi- 
mum deals of the weramwAnrai limited; loans were restricted 
to vessels importing corn. These regulations were enforced 
by oroptAaxec. Their effect on the public finances was 
chiefly indirect : an original policy of conquest in the grain 
lands—Euboea, Cyprus and Egypt—was replaced by con- 
trol of the Hellespont and the monopoly of the Pontic 
grain trade: this necessitated the maintenance of garrisons 
and was balanced by the collection of import, turnover and 
export duties on the Piraeus entrepot trade. There was 
a trifling expenditure on such services as the fees of public 
physicians and poets, rimnreKa, entertainment in the Pry- . 
taneum and the bounty on wolves killed. Education was 
wholly neglected by the classical state (though some of the 
smaller cities had public schools) for the reason that the 
classes with whose education the State now concerns itself 
were then slaves, but, according to the Old Oligarch 
(II, 10), some small expenditure was incurred on palaestra 
and gymnasia. Expenditures for religious objects were 
heavy, the most important single item being the upkeep of 
the sacred ships Paralus and Salaminia. Robbins 
estimates their annual charge at over 16 talents. For the 
frequent festivals (occupying one-sixth of the year— 
Ar. Vesp. 663. Schol.) the State provided sacrifices, the 
flesh of which was distributed to the people, and formed 
practically the only meat the poorer citizens ate, and prizes 
for the athletes at the Panathenaic and other contests. 
Bockh estimated the total cost at 40 talents, apparently 
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including the sacred ships, which seems not unreasonable 
when in 410-9 the expenditure on athletes was 31,000 
drachmae and on a hecatomb 5,114 at the greater Pana- 
thenaea alone. The expense naturally varied with the 
fluctuations in the price of beasts. The liturgies of 
apxJewoia, yuuvactapxia and yxoenyia must also be charged 
to religion’s account. Since the sixth century the State 
had undertaken the maintenance of orphans and _ in- 
capacitated persons, the allowance being 2 obols per day, 
The number can never have been very large, since, even 
after many years of war, the 700 fvdnuo apxai of the Old 
Oligarch include these two classes as well as the crews of 
the sacred ships and the apyai properly speaking. The 
cost was possibly between three and four talents, including 
the panoply given to male orphans. For the non-religious 
services in 420 Andréadés adopts a total of 50 talents, 
In earlier years the expenses must have been less, both 
because the price of beasts was lower and the Archidamian 
War miist have increased the number of orphans and 
cripples. The totals of 70, 80 and 90 talents may be 
hazarded for the years 463, 438 and 420 respectively. 
The end of the war left a large part of the Athenian 
population, which had been fighting constantly for years 
past, without occupation, and dumped on the city three to 
four thousand repatriated cleruchs, also without productive 
occupation. It was on a small scale the same situation as 
resulted in Europe from the demobilisations of 1919. The 
first method of meeting the crisis was an increase in the 
number of otrodvsia. The corn was provided by some 
one or a combination of three usual methods. Free gifts for 
distribution were solicited from native merchants or even 
foreign states. The earliest example is the gift of the 
King of Egypt in 445, the most famous Cyrene’s distri- 
bution of 805,000 medimni among 43 cities, including 
Athens, in the great famine of 330-326. Since most of 
the native merchants were metics, their free gifts were 
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probably as voluntary as the mediaeval benevolences. Or 
native merchants were induced to sell their supplies at 
prices below the current panic rate and more nearly the 
normal level: thus in the same great famine Heracleides 
of Salamis sold 3,000 medimni and Chrysippus 1,000 at 
5 drachmae, when the current price had already risen to 16. 
Or the State purchased corn for resale at lower prices or 
free distribution : the transaction was carried out by special 
officers called otr@vae and the funds provided by émddocie. 
This kind of relief was -originally used only in critical 
times, but as the fourth century advanced many Athenian 
citizens were receiving incomes insufficient for their main- 
tenance, and rodosiae became so increasingly frequent 
that they ended by being a regular burden on the exchequer 
and were distributed to all irrespective of need. In 395 
they had scarcely become a part of the regular annual 
charge, and may be excluded from our present considera- 
tion. But their place was taken by another form of relief, 
the dweAia. The establishment of the Peloponnesians in 
Decelea reduced a considerable part of the Athenian 
population to poverty, and in 410 Cleophon secured the 
payment of 2 obols a day (the same sum as the traditional 
payments to orphans and cripples) to all who stood in need 
of it, at the same time as some revival in the programme 
of public works took place. Bury suggests that it was paid 
to all citizens not otherwise receiving public money (the 
ecclesiastic pay not being yet in existence). The Ath. Pol. 
(28. 3) states that Callicrates added'a third obol. The 
question arises, What happened to this payment at the end 
of the war? There are two directly opposed opinions : 
Gilbert and Navarre believe that it was either merged in 


or superseded by the Qewoecdv and in any case ceased to be 


paid as a separate distribution after 403; Busolt and 
Wilamowitz regarded it as continuing to be paid in addition 
to the Gewendv. The language of the passage in the 
Ath. Pol. is indefinite enough to be construed as a reference 
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to the restoration of the dicastic pay, a special dwedie 
or the Oewpuwdv. The cost rises to high figures (over 
20 talents for every 1,000 citizens drawing it), and this 
provides a strong argument ex silentio against its con 
tinuance during the depleted state of the Athenian treasury 
in the fourth century. Originally entrance to the spectacles 
in the Theatre of Dionysus had been free, but at some 
uncertain date the disorders attending the festivals led to 
the imposition of a charge for admission. Later, partly 
on account ‘of the religious nature of the spectacles, it 
appeared undemocratic that the poorer part of the popula- 
tion should be excluded, and the system was developed of 
giving to those unable to pay the price of an ordinary seat, 
viz., 2 obols. The date of the legislation affecting this is 
unknown. Plutarch (Pericles, ix) attributes it to Pericles, 
but since the Ath. Pol. does not, and the earliest epigraphic 
evidence (C.I.A. I, 188) dates from 410, his view is not 
generally accepted. The coincidence of this date with the 
origin “of Cleophon’s dmeAfa has led many writers to 
identify the two payments (e.g., Sandys and de Sanctis). 
At first given only in connection with the greater feasts, 
later on the occasion of all festivals, it finally degenerated 
into a simple dole without any ostensible occasion at all. 
In 395 it still retained some of its genuinely theoric 
character, and its cost could not have exceeded. 70 talents, 
even if every citizen accepted it on every possible occasion, 
Navarre estimated it at 16 talents; others put it at 35 
originally, and probably more by 395. 


Summary of the preceding calculations : 
Talents. Percentages. 


¢ 


U.K. 
Year . - 468 420 3895 463 438 420 3895 1913-14 


Administration 25 160 167 9°6 79 #168 3864 185 
Defence » 116 600 127 442 327 63:2 27:7 238 
Public Works 60 25 192 624 106 54 319 
Social Services 70 90 140 27-0 70 95 305 308 
Total . . 260 950 459 100°0 100°0 1000 1000 
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A yet more interesting distinction of expenditure is 
into “fixed” and “discretionary” shares, the former repre- 
senting statutory obligations such as political pay, whose 
reduction or abolition would be difficult or impossible even 
in an emergency, and still more so simply on grounds of 
economy and financial conservatism. For practical pur- 
poses the only expenditure of the discretionary variety, 
which could be readily curtailed for meeting other charges, 
is that on public works over and above their ordinary 
current maintenance. The division may be made roughly 
as follows (talents) : 


Year ° ‘ ‘ 463 438 420 395 
Fixed é : ‘ 260 596 900 459 
Discretionary . . nil 550 50 nil 

Total ‘ ‘ . 260 1146 950 459 


For the estimation of the revenue available to cover 
these expenditures the material is still more defective. It 
is simpler to consider first the revenue drawn from out- 
side the city, namely, the tribute, since information is 
fuller and more exact with respect to it. According to 
Thucydides (1, 96) and Plutarch (Aristides, xxiv) the 
amount was fixed originally at 460 talents, and had in- 
creased to 600 by 431 (Thuc. 11, 13, 3), which is supported 
by the assertion that its doubling in 425 produced 1,200 
(Aeschines: De Falsa Leg., 175), or 1,300 (Andocides : 
De Pace 111, 9). It is open to doubt how far the later 
writers are independent of Thucydides. The increase 
before 431 was due to the extension of the League, for 
the revisions (which took place certainly in 450, 446, 442, 
and some year between 439 and 435, and quite possibly 
at regular four-yearly intervals [Merritt]) did not increase 
(except sporadically by way of punishment), and fre- 
quently reduced, a city’s assessment. This differs from 
Bury’s statement that the total was kept fixed at 460 
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talents, extensions being compensated by reducing the 
quotas of existing members. The available inscriptional 
evidence has cast doubt 6n the accuracy of the historians, 
and relying on it Merritt and West put the amount actually 
collected in 431 at 415 talents. The discrepancy is doubt- 
less due in part at any rate to the historians using the 
total theoretically due and regarding the sums assigned 
to seceding states as tribute due but unpaid. Fluctuations 
in the membership of the League were frequent. The 
cleruchies also raise a problem hitherto unsolved : whether, 
when a cleruchy was established on the territory of a 
former ally, that ally continued to pay the same tribute 
as before and whether the cleruchs also paid a tribute, 
Kirchhoff is of the opinion that the cleruchs paid no 
tribute, and Banér that the ally’s tribute was suitably 
reduced. On the other hand, some revenue was derived 
from the leasing of confiscated property which was not 
distributed to the cleruchs: for Mitylene this sum is put 
as high as 100 talents. In 425 the tribute was doubled, so 
as to yield nominally 1,200 talents (orators) or 960 
(Merritt and West, on inscriptional evidence), and actually 
about 900: the doubling was uneven in its incidence, 
e.g., Carystus was left unchanged while Siphnus was 
trebled. In 421 the assessments were reduced to their 
original Aristidean level but new acquisitions were left 
unchanged, so that the total was 575 talents, together with 
100 from the Italiot and Siceliot cities. In 395 it had 
ceased. 

The total revenue in 431, both internal and external, 
Xenophon (Anab. vil, i, 27) puts at 1,000 talents. It is 
uncertain whether he includes the 600 talents of tribute 
nominally due or the 415 actually collected, but the former 
seems more probable. That leaves 400 talents for the 
internal revenues and 815 for the total actually collected. 
In 438 the internal-total was probably noticeably less, say 
350 talents. Reckoning by the proportion which the cal- 
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culable elements (described below) of internal revenue in 
463 bear to those in 438, their total in 463 was possibly 
250 talents. In 422 Aristophanes puts the total at 2,000 
talents, which, after deducting the conventional 1,200 of 
tribute, leaves 800 for the internal revenue. Andréadés 
regards Aristophanes’ figure as suspiciously like a simple 
doubling of a conventional pre-war round thousand, and 
substitutes a round 1,500 as more plausible, from which 
the deduction of 900 talents of tribute actually collected 
leaves 600 talents as the presumed internal revenue. The 
fragmentary calculations below make it difficult to believe 
that in 395 the regular internal revenue was more than half 
of that of 420. Assuming, then, 250, 350, 700 and 350 talents 
as rough approximations to the total internal revenues for 
the four selected years, the question arises how far these 
tctals can be confirmed or discredited by the totals built 
up by the opposite process of enumerating and summing 
the individual taxes. The answer is very unsatisfactory. 
The principal feature of the revenue system was the 
absence of any direct taxation of citizens, except in emer- 
gencies. This omission produced an inelasticity of the 
revenue, which was a comparatively unimportant defect in 
the earlier periods, but became significant towards the end 
of the fifth century. The deficiency was partly supplied by 
the regular liturgies. The principal direct tax was the 
ueroixtov: males paid 12 drachmae annually, females 6, and 
non-payment was punished with enslavement. This was a 
poll-tax similar to but relatively heavier than those levied 
on aliens, chiefly Jews, in the Middle Ages. Most estimates 
of their numbers have referred to “the time of Pericles” 
or “the beginning of the Peloponnesian War.” The 
estimates range from Busolt’s 9,000 of both sexes to Clerc’s 
15,000 men and 1,500 women, the most detailed being 
Francotte’s 12,100. The yield of the tax must then lie 
somewhere between 14 and 32 talents, and for 438 a figure 
of 30 might be taken as a maximum. In 463 the great 
HEKMATHENA—VOL. XXII. H 
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increase in their number from immigration to take ad- 
vantage of Athens’ prosperity and from the enfranchisement 
of slaves had not yet occurred, and 15 talents probably 
represents the upper limit for the yield. The plague of 430- 
429 must have reduced their number severely. Thucydides 
states that one-fourth even of the wealthier classes of citizens 
perished. Among the metics, generally poorer and concen- 
trated in the Piraeus, where the water supply was bad, the 
mortality must have been higher still, though partly counter- 
acted by the greater proportion among them of the more 
resistent ages. Some recovery took place before 420, but 
yet it seems improbable that they yielded more than 20 
talents in that year, a sum falling to some 15 talents by 395, 
Similar to the peroixwoy was the &ev«dy paid by aliens 
who were not metics for the use of the Agora. The only 
other incontestable direct tax was the wopyKdv, which 
Andréadés suggests amounted to 3 obols per head, at which 
rate its produce must have been insignificant. <A similar 
tax occtirs in Cos, and it is comparable to the special taxation 
of astrologers in Alexandria and of Qavparommol, avreig 
and gapyaxomwAa in Byzantium. Concerning the existence 
of an avéparodixéy there is a clear difference of opinion. 
Bockh, followed by L’écrivain, Thiel and Zengeles, asserted 
its existence on the strength of a reference of Menander, 
preserved by Harpocration, to the rewBodov rev amsd- 
evOiowv and a reference of Xenophon (Idea iv, 25) to the 
tikog trav avodparddwyv. But Reinach and Gilbert denied 
its existence on the grounds that the re:wPBoAovis mentioned 
nowhere else, and such silence about a relatively important 
tax is surprising, and that réAo¢ properly means a customs 
duty. Andréadés leaves the question undecided, but leans 
to the negative. Also, such a tax, being paid by the slave's 
owner, would constitute in fact a direct tax levied on 
citizens owning slaves, and therefore repugnant to the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of citizens from regular direct taxation. 
Even if it did exist, its yield could not have exceeded 
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about 4 talents in 463, possibly 10 in 438, 7 in 420, and 
3 in 395. 

Important feeders of the Athenian treasury were 
the customs duties on imports and exports (réAn, 
redwviaxor Saopol, SuambArca, rédXn ev te Tletpacet, Amévac, 
dAméviov). It is extremely difficult to obtain any con- 
crete idea of their amount, but some calculations can be 
made as a check upon certain totals mentioned below. 
The chief imports were corn, slaves and timber (all 
entrepot trade being doubly taxed); the principal exports 
oil, pottery and iron manufactures. It is inferred from 
Demosthenes (Against Leptines, 32) that in his day the 
annual consumption of corn in Attica was 12 million 
medimni, two-thirds of which was imported. The popu- 
lation of Attica in 438 was certainly greater than a century 
later, and consumed possibly 1:5 million medimni, of which 
not more than 1:1 million were imported, at an estimated 
price of 2 drachmae. Even if the re-export licence were 
fully utilized, this yields a maximum revenue of 7 1/3 
talents. Biicher calculated the imports of slaves in the 
fourth century at 6,000 annually for retention and 2,000 
annually for commercial re-export, at an average price of 
2minae. He also calculated the number of slaves temporarily 
imported by their masters when visiting Athens at 20,000, 
a figure which seems incredible, and has been attacked by 
Beloch. But even accepting Biicher’s figures as applicable 
to 438, the maximum yield is 162/3. talents. Compared 
with these two items, other imports were of less im- 
portance, but even supposing them to have been of equal 
value the additional revenue obtainable is only 15 talents. 
Likewise Attica’s visible exports must have been less than 
her visible imports, and the maximum revenue derivable 
therefrom about 20 talents. Summing, 60 talents would 
appear to be the maximum customs revenue for 438, even 
under the most favourable assumptions; and it is much 
more probable that it was a great deal less, possibly even 

H2 
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as low as 25 talents. Twenty-five years earlier the popu- 
lation was much less, and Athens had not yet attained her 
development as a centre of the arts and of international 
trade: the maximum customs revenue can scarcely be put 
above 30 talents, and it may have fallen as low as 15. In 
425 the rate was doubled, and the higher rate was main- 
tained through the peace. But it is highly improbable 
that the net produce was doubled. The population had 
been reduced to three-fourths or less of its pre-war level; 
any extension in the need for imported corn caused by the 
Peloponnesian devastations was balanced by diminished 
purchasing power due to the dislocation of industry and 
trade; these may in part have been offset by a rise of 
prices. Consequently it is highly improbable that the higher 
limit of 120 talents represents anything like reality, which 
might be expected to lie nearer the lower limit of 50 talents, 
By 395 the conditions tending to reduce the yield must 
have been still more effective. Andocides (De Mysteris, 
133) states that in 400-399 the collection of the customs 
at Piraeus was leased for 30 talents, and for 36 in the 
following year. Andréadés regards these figures as un- 
believably low, in comparison with the known receipts of 
other cities; unfortunately, he does not state the receipts of 
these other cities nor the dates and circumstances in which 
they were received. In view of the considerations adduced 
above, Andocides’ figures do not seem to lack plausibility, 
and are confirmed by a statement in the fourth Philippic 
(37-38) that in 355, in similar but less disastrous circum- 
stances after the Social War, the total of all internal 
revenues only reached 80 talents. The next important 
indirect tax was that on sales, also 1 per cent. until the 
Decelean War, when it was raised to 2 per cent. Its 
moderation is evident in comparison with mediaeval 
examples, ¢.g., the original 10 per cent. and subsequent 
14 per cent. of the Spanish alcavala. All transactions were 
subject to the duty, including transfers of real estate; the 
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enforced publicity of such transfers and the legal regula- 
tion of the Agora made the collection easier. Aristophanes’ 
(Vesp., 658) mention of wodAai éxatosrai may be con- 
strued as a reference to the tax falling on transfers of 
many different objects (e.g., 1 per cent. on slaves, 1 per 
cent. on houses, 1 per cent. on honey, etc.): elsewhere, 
e.g., in Cos and Delos, inscriptions show that the rate of 
tax varied according both to the nature of the merchandise 
and the value of the transaction, but these inscriptions are 
dated to the late fourth century, and there are no indications 
of similar variation at Athens. The texts mention both 
inwvia and éxaroorai: Andréadés accepts Reinach’s con- 
clusion that these words describe the same tax, trwviov 
being a more general word covering a tax on all transac- 
tions, while éxaroory refers more specifically to sales in 
the Agora. The produce is wholly unknown, but it must 
have greatly exceeded the customs revenue, and been the 
mainstay of Athenian finances. There existed also fees and 
licences of many kinds, called éyxi«Ara ; these included 
harbour dues and rents for State property. There is very 
little inscriptional evidence of their nature and amount in 
Athens, where they were of less relative importance than 
in the smaller cities: the Delian and Coan inscriptions 
contain long lists of such fees and licences. Here also might 
be included the Sepuarexdv, the proceeds of the sale of the 
hides of beasts sacrificed, which in the fourth century 
mounted as high as a talent and a half. But the principal 
member of this class was the sale of mining concessions 
at Laurium. From 483 to 413 these mines were intensively 
worked by contractors, who made large profits. Herodotus 
assesses the State’s share at 10 drachmae for each citizen, 
in the early years of the fifth century, i.e., at 33 to 55 
talents, according to the estimate of the number of citizens. 
There is a clear difference of opinion on the method of 
charge. Ardaillon believed that each mine was leased for 
a fixed sum, Boéckh, basing his view on Suidas (s.v. 
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aypapou peraddov dixn), that the charge was a royalty of 
1/24 of the output. The latter opinion requires an out- 
put in Herodotus’ time of between 875,000 and 1,458,000 
oz., increasing to 2,650,000 in later years. These figures 
seem impossible, considering that in 1500 a.p. the total 
output of Europe and America was less than 2 millions, 
On the fixed price basis, a revenue of 33 talents would 
have been possible on an output of about 300,000 oz. and 
100 talents on an output of about 900,000. Even so, the 
figure of 100 talents given by Aristotle (Ath. Pol., 22) and 
Polyaenus (1, 30, 6) is difficult to believe. Other writers 
have endeavoured to combine the two methods of charge, 
all equally without evidence. Bostford suggests that all 
mines paid both the fixed rent and the royalty, which would 
of course reduce the output necessary to yield a given 
revenue to more credible limits. Polites suggests that an 
excise of 1/24 was paid by the still speculative xavoréum 
only, and Andréadés that it was paid by the private mines, 
of whose existence Hyperides (111, 35) gives some evidence, 
Possibly in 438 and 420 the revenue was less than in 463: 
in 395 it was non-existent, the exploitation of the mines 
ceasing on the Spartan occupation of Decelea and the flight 
of the slaves. The law-courts also produced revenue in 
the shape of fees and fines. The principal fees were the 
movraveia and mapuorasec: the former were deposits in 
courts by the parties to private suits (amounting to 
3 drachmae if the subject of the dispute were assessed 
between 100 and 1,000 drachmae, 30 if it were assessed 
between 1,000 and 10,000, etc.), and were paid to the 
dicasts by the loser. The latter were small deposits by the 
prosecutors in public prosecutions and were collected by 
the Treasury. There were also two minor fees, called 
wapaxaraBorat and éimweAiat, whose nature is uncertain, 
Fines were more frequent and higher than now, 
since imprisonment was not used as a _ punishment. 
Originally fixed at a low level, they increased until 1,000 
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drachmae was a usual figure, and for political offences 
much higher fines were inflicted, e.g., 50 talents on 
Miltiades in 479. Confiscation was applied also, usually 
in conjunction with sentences of death or exile, for political 
offences, but the proceeds were commonly distributed to the 
people, a large share going to the temples and informers. 
The principal problem with reference to their yield arises 
with respect to the obligation of the allies to use the 
Athenian courts. Andréadés’ general assertion that oi 
oupaxot tdcxaZovro év rw Aare is not in agreement with 
Bury’s, that the claim to jurisdiction was asserted only 
over criminal cases to an extent varying with the terms 
of the treaties imposed upon the several cities. In later 
years political fines increased in severity and both fines and 
confiscations in frequency. The foregoing calculations may 
be tabulated (talents) : 


Year . . e 463 438 420 395 
Meroixiov (maximum) 15 30 20 15 
TéAn (maximum) . 30 £60 100 40 
Laurium (maximum) 50 50 50 nil 
Maximum accountable 95 140 170 55 
Hypothetical total . 250 350 700 350 


Is it credible that the gap can be filled by the unknown 
produce of the other sources of income, the §evxéy, 
mopvixdy, ékaroatal, tyxbxALa, law-court fees, fines and con- 
fiscations? There is little difficulty in believing it for 
463 and 438, but the circumstances of 420 and 395 are a 
greater strain on the credulity. So far as 395 is concerned, 
it is possible that the rapidity of post-war recovery has 
been underestimated ; ¢.g., the authorities, for what they are 
worth, indicate that the total revenue of 80 talents assigned 
to 355 (fourth Philippic, Joc. cit.) had increased to 350 
talents by 346 (Theopompus frag. VIII. 59) and to 
1,000 by the time of Lycurgus (338-326, Lives of the Ten 
Orators, 842 F). For 420, it is possible that sufficient 
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allowance has not been made for the rise of prices. Also, 
so large an internal revenue is not an absolutely necessary 
postulate. The total expenditure being about 950 talents 
and the tribute producing 675, 275 alone would be enough 
to cover the total expenses; but, as mentioned below, the 
treasure was also being reconstituted. This unsatisfactory 
conclusion is, however, inevitable. 

A comparison of expenditure and revenue results as 
follows (talents) : 


Year . . ‘ / : - 463 438 420 395 
Expenditure: fixed or ordinary . 260 596 900 459 
discretionary . nil 50 nil 

Revenue: internal (hypothetical) (250 350 700 350 
tribute * ; . 460 415 675 nil 


Hence, in 463 the probability is that the Athenian State 
was still covering all its regular expenditure from its own 
internal revenue, that the first grants of political pay also 
were covered by the natural buoyancy of that internal 


revenue, and that the tribute was still being applied to its 
ostensible purpose of common defence and the building up 
of the treasure. By 438 it would appear probable that the 
internal revenue was no longer sufficient for the regular 
expenditure, and that the allies’ tribute was being drawn 
on to finance that: Athens had become parasitical. Unless 
the error in the tabulated figures be very great, it also 
appears probable that the treasure was being depleted for 
the building programme. This is not inconsistent with the 
treasure’s growth from 3,000 talents in 453 to 6,000 in 
431: it can be allowed for by an average annual addition 
of 400 talents from 453 to 438 and a total depletion of 
3,048 talents from 438 to 431. In 420 the parasitical 
condition of Athens’ domestic finances is still apparent, 
but the treasure is being reconstituted. By 421 it had been 
reduced to 700-1,000 talents, possibly not inclusive of 
another “special reserve” of 1,000 talents. Andocides 
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asserts that by 418 it had been increased to 7,000. This 
seems a gross exaggeration: even on the most favourable 
assumptions it requires an annual accumulation of 1,250 
talents, nearly as much as the total revenue that can be 
credibly assumed. But on the other hand, the exhaustion 
of this amount by 412 is less assailable. That assumes 
an annual draft of 1,000 talents, and a total expenditure 
of about 17,000 in seven years. The ordinary civil expen- 
diture absorbed some 2,500, leaving 14,500 (not counting 
windfall receipts from agyveo\oyia and spoils) for warlike 
operations. The principal event was the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, whose cost is variously estimated, by Busolt at 3,000, 
Cavaignac 4,180, Beloch 4,500-5,000, at least 7,000 in- 
ferred from Thucydides vir. 48, Bockh 9,000 for pay 
alone, Francotte 15,850. Most calculations fail to allow 
for the savings due to casualties. Even providing 
2 drachmae a day for every soldier and sailor in the 
expeditions from the first day to the last day absorbed no 
more than 9,500 talents, and the actual payments were 
probably much less; allow 500 for the loss of 207 triremes 
and other vessels and 500 more for other supplies; the 
maximum is then 10,500 and the actuality less. The 
expeditions to Mantinea, Chalcidice, Melos and the be- 
ginning of the allies’ revolt occurred in the same period, 
and are included in Francotte’s total, which therefore 
appears possibly too large, but. not extravagant nor incon- 
sistent with the available sum calculated above. 

Two subsidiary questions remain. In the first place 
must be confessed the complete impossibility of estimating 
the proportion of the total income of the Attic people 
which was diverted to State activities and comparing it 
with modern societies. This is due partly to the absence 
of knowledge of the amount of that income and partly to 
the existence of “self-balancing services,” the liturgies: 
apyGewpia. yuuvaniapxia, istiacic, tpinpapyia and yopnyia, 
whose burdensomeness is undoubted, but incapable of exact 
estimation. In the second place, the translation of talents 
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into modern monetary equivalents is hazardous. The 
talent was a weight of silver: neither was its purchasing 
power at two dates in antiquity identical, nor its formal 
equivalent in gold at two modern dates nor the pur 
chasing power of that gold at the two dates. The price 
of silver in terms of gold currency makes possible a formal 
conversion ; the ordinary books accept a conventional figure 
possibly having no relation to the circumstances of their 
own time, e.g., Bury’s £240, which represents a price of 
silver of 52:16 pence per fine oz., a price which has not 
been attained since 1891 except during the War disturbance, 
Actual conversions for certain periods of approximate 
stability in the price of silver give the following results; 
in 1851-70 an Attic talent was equivalent to £304 ap 
proximately; in 1896-1900 to £140; in 1927-8 to £130; 
in Jan—June, 1931, to £65. The variations in the con- 
temporary purchasing power of these equivalent weights 
of gold are sufficiently indicated by the numerous index 
numbers of general prices: a series of percentages repre- 
senting the average of the Statist index for the above 
periods would be 100, 68, 125 and 86. Consequently, the 
purchasing power of the 1,104} oz. of silver constituting 
an Attic talent varied in these four periods in the ratios 
of 100, 68, 34, and 25, so that if £300 be taken as a fair 
equivalent for a writer between 1851 and 1871, the cor- 
responding figures for the other periods are £204, £102 
and £75. There is plenty of evidence and no doubt that 
similar price variations took place in antiquity, and were 
possibly even more frequent, sudden and extensive than 
their modern counterparts, as the result of natural 
calamities such as war and famine and the exploitation of 
new sources of coined money, such as Laurium, Pangaeus 
and Persepolis. Such changes largely affected both the 
expenses and the revenues of governments, as well as the 
real relation of classical to modern monetary units, but 
cannot satisfactorily be allowed for in computation. 


G. A. DUNCAN. 
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BERKELEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK—ITS DATE, 
PURPOSE, STRUCTURE, AND MARGINAL 
SIGNS.? 


TuEreE is a close connection between these subjects. The 
argument as to date turns largely upon the structure and 
purpose of the work. The apparatus of marginal signs, 
which, for its own sake, deserves more attention than it 
has yet received, can also throw much light upon the 
questions of structure and purpose. 

If the Commonplace Book be a book, that is a pur- 
poseful composition, a fairly precise date for it is a 
desideratum. If otherwise, if, that is, Add. MS. 39305 
be merely a pair of old note-books filled with random 
jottings, its date would not matter much, and the accepted 
date, 1705-1708, would be near enough for current uses. At 
present writers take quotations from the Commonplace 
Book to adorn their tale, much as theologians of the old 
school used quotations from Scripture. A serious use 
of the work in a study of the sources and the growth of 
Berkeley's system is nearly impossible while its date 
remains uncertain and its purpose obscure. 

Professor G. A. Johnston and Professor R. I. Aaron 
have published valuable studies, to which I am indebted : 
but with a new angle of approach and some new evidence, 
we may perhaps carry the solution of these problems some- 
what beyond the point they reached. 


The Purpose. 


The “Times” has styled the Commonplace Book 
“Berkeley’s Scrap-book.” That term seems to represent 


1 Johnston’s numbering of the entries is followed in this article. 
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the prevailing view. In a similar vein, commentators 
describe the entries as “jottings” or “aphorisms.” Now 
there is systematic purpose in the book, in a higher degree 
than these terms would suggest. Misconceptions arise 
partly from overlooking the purpose, partly from assign- 
ing the wrong purpose. It has been supposed that the 
work could be accounted for, partly as a desultory com- 
panion to Berkeley’s private reading, and partly as a record 
of subjects debated in his College Society. This debating 
Society has clouded the issue. It is a red herring across 
the trail. Berkeley has written a good deal in Add. MS, 
39305 that has no claim to inclusion in the Commonplace 
Book proper. To draw the line between relevant and 
irrelevant material is an essential preliminary. We must 
know precisely what we are trying to date before we date 
it I have given reasons elsewhere’ for thinking it im- 
probable that there was any real connection between the 
work of the Society and the Commonplace Book. It is 
surely a mere accident that “That the Junior begin the 
Conference” and “Time a sensation, therefore onely in y* 
mind” occur on successive pages. One has only to look 
at page 103 of the manuscript, to read what is there and, 
if I may say so, what is not there, to be convinced that 
after December 7th, 1706, the note-book ceased to be a 
Society rule-book. The Commonplace Book, in the 
accepted meaning of the term, begins on page 104, and 
to suppose that it or any of the pages that follow were 
filled in before page 103, while the note-book was a Society 
book, would be a gratuitous assumption. 

If one leaves the College Society out of account, the 
inadequacy of the scrap-book hypothesis is manifest. The 
entries were not casually made; they are not “jottings.” 
For Berkeley they were sections. He calls them so on one 
occasion (J. 208). The Commonplace Book externally is 





* Hermathena, vol. xxi, 1931, p. 157. 
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avery formal work. ‘The original entries are for the most 
part confined to the right-hand page, the opposite page 
being reserved for later comments and corrections. A 
definite margin is left throughout. The beginning and 
end of each entry are clearly marked by capitals and 
spacings. ‘Though the handwriting is, for the most part, 
impetuous, there are scarcely two cases of serious doubt 
as to whether entries are separate or continuous. Of 
course some diarists keep their log with great care. But 
if one considers this sustained attention to external form, 
along with the nature of the entries, and the fact that 
scores of them reappear in Berkeley’s published works, in 
some cases verbatim, one must conclude that the sole and 
adequate purpose of the Commonplace Book was author- 
ship. Even those few entries that seem trivial and per- 
sonal have some bearing upon his writing. The entries 
seem disjointed at first sight: but familiarity and close 
study will often bring to light the connection of thought 
and the latent argument. Berkeley modified his literary 
intentions as the work progressed, but J. 41, 49, 60 are 
indications that right from the start he had publication in 
view. The Commonplace Book, in my view, was a definite 
piece of work, undertaken by Berkeley as a preliminary 
stage in working out the argument of the Theory of Vision 
and of the Principles, just as, apparently, he wrote another 
Commonplace Book as a prelude to the Quertst (Fraser, 
Works, vol. iv, p. 567, note). 


The Marginal Signs. 


Of this thesis, which is not new, the apparatus of 
marginal signs furnishes new proof. As a whole, this 
apparatus has _ received little attention. Signs set 
against some hundreds of the entries have never yet 
been printed. For reference sake I tabulate them as 
an appendix to this sketch. They might be difficult 
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to print in the text, and I do not wish to exaggerate 
their importance. But is an edition of the Common- 
place Book complete without them? The marginal 
letters are in the printed texts: but they look lost and 
lonely, because detached from the rest of the apparatus, 
Few readers know that in the manuscript the letters form 
part of a system in which practically every entry has a 
marginal sign, and some have more than one. Over 500 
entries are marked with a letter, some 300 are marked X, 
and nearly 200 are marked +. Berkeley has left an index 
of the letters. I give below my view as to the meaning of 
the other symbols and their variations.”* 

Before dealing with the details of the system, I wish 
to point out that the mere fact that the apparatus is there 
shows that the Commonplace, Book is no rag-bag of philo- 
sophical odds and ends. The 950 entries must have been 
written under the control of some design, or they could 
never have been brought within the compass of so simple 
a system. Further, the apparatus shows that Berkeley 
made a definite, careful, and calculated use of the Common- 
place Book when it was written. The Commonplace 
Book was not only his storehouse, but his workshop. 
The initiated reader, if he understands the sign system, 
can often tell in the case of a given entry, merely by 
looking at its sign, whereabouts in the published works to 
find it, or at least where not to look for it. Most para- 
graphs of the Theory of Vision and of the Principles still 
. show the influence of the Commonplace Book. The same 
influence is most marked in the case of the original (draft) 
Introduction to the Principles.* And it is natural to infer 
that the lost Part II* of the Principles made use of the 
large group of entries dealing with morals and psychology. 

“a Most of them are shown on the accompanying photograph of ms., p. 118. 
3 See below, p. 126. 


‘ The Preface to Hylas, which mentions Part ii, adds point to this suggestion. 
This Preface has made clear use of the six entrieson p. 4 Add. us. 39304, which 
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Again, apart from what the marginal apparatus meant 
for Berkeley, it serves us a good turn. It provides an 
objective criterion as to what constitutes the Common- 
place Book proper. There is a good deal of material in 
one of the note-books that has obviously no connection 
with the metaphysical entries. There is some border-line 
material. And editors have been somewhat subjective in 
forming their canon. I suggest that no material to which 
Berkeley has not applied the marginal apparatus should be 
regarded as part of the Commonplace Book. This test 
would exclude two sections that Johnston includes: 
(1) The “Queries.” These are simply odd notes on 
Locke’s Essay. They occupy page 102 of the MS., 
recto and verso. This was a blank page between the 
two codes of Rules. The “Queries” were written after 
December 7th, 1706: for page 103, which contains the 
statutes of that date, has subsequently been used as a 
blotting-pad for the verso of 102, which contains part of 
the “Queries.” Probably they were written before the 
Commonplace Book was begun: but in any case the absence 
of marginal signs shows them not to be part of the 
Commonplace Book. (2) The same applies to J. 946-953. 
951 has been brought into the Commonplace Book as J. 151, 
and is there duly indexed S. Mo. These entries too are 
merely notes on Locke’s Essay. Fraser did not include 
them. They have little claim to inclusion. -They occur 
on p. 164, verso: but they could not have been written or 
read continuously with the main body of entries: for they 
are upside down. 

Thus the apparatus of marginal signs supplies a 
useful criterion. It serves to distinguish the Commonplace 


Fraser published as part of the Commonplace Book (Works, vol. i, p. 92). Four 
of these appear in substance, the first almost in terms. For “ Giant and Dwarf”’ 
ef. J. 689. The third dialogue in several places shows the influence of the 
Commonplace Book: e.g., Works, vol. i, p. 479, “substantial forms, hylarchic 
principles, plastic natures . . . possibility of Matter’s thinking’’: cf. J. 626, 707. 
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Book proper from the other contents of the famous 
note-books. It confirms the view that Berkeley wrote 
it as a prelude to his published works. Now to keep 
such a book and to invent such an apparatus might 
naturally occur to any author. But if there is no con- 
sequence, it is a curious coincidence that shortly before 
he began his Commonplace Book (Fraser gave it that 
name) Berkeley came across John Locke’s New Method of 
a Commonplace Book. Locke says that he had himself 
used the method for five and twenty years. It is a highly 
elaborate system of entries and index signs. The tract is 
the last item in the Posthumous Works of Mr. John Locke 
(1706). Berkeley names this work at the end of his 
De Ludo Algebraico, published early in 1707, and praises 
it, or parts of it, highly. 

The marginal sign system falls into two divisions, 
approximately equal: letters of the alphabet and mathe- 
matical symbols. As regards the letters, I can be brief, 
The system is self-explanatory. Berkeley has prefixed a 
table, showing the meaning of each letter, to the second 
of the two note-books (page 3 of the manuscript). The 
sign system brings out the distinction between the two 
note-books, and I shall have occasion to refer to them 
separately. So I here note that, following Johnston, I 
designate as A the note-book now appearing as the first 
(MS., pp. 3-95), and as B the other note-book (pp. 96-180). 
The index of letters is in its proper place: for the existing 
letter system is clearly original in A, and has been ex- 
tended to B, and one might perhaps argue that the mathe- 
matical symbols were original in B, and have been extended 
to A. 

The distribution of index letters shows the distribution 
of subject-matter, so the following table may be of some 
interest :— 


— 
. 


| oewe 


AZOL 
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No. oF ENTRIES 
INDEX LETTER NOTE-BOOK A Nore-BooK B 


Introduction... 58 4 
(i.e., to the Principles). 

, Matter 66 62 

. Primary and Secondary Qualities 18 17 

Existence sae 29 — 

3 11 


Soul—Spirit ‘is hn 15 
Gel . ‘us 15 4 
. Moral Philosophy | iiss 44 5 
Natural Philosophy evs 26 8 


The line between T and S is Berkeley’s. It would 
seem to mark off the subjects of Principles, Part I, from 
those of the projected Part II (and Part I11?). It will 
be seen that the only “lettered” topic at all equally repre- 
sented in both note-books is matter (and its qualities). 
There is an interesting vestige of an earlier sign system 
in B. S., which now means Soul or Spirit, originally 


in B meant Space. There are over 40 cases in B of S. 
stroked out,** and for the most part M., sometimes P., has 
been substituted. In a few cases, e.g., J. 98, 123, the 
original S. has been left standing : for Berkeley has omitted 
to stroke it out. But anyone can see that these entries 
have nothing to do with Soul or Spirit. 

In addition to the 58 shown in the table, about 25 
more entries in A were originally designed for the Intro- 
duction. The I. has been stroked out,® and for the 
most part S. Mo. substituted. Abstract ideas now mono- 
polize the Introduction, but this theme came gradually to 
Berkeley in the course of his Commonplace Book con- 
struction. He first planned to give in the Introduction a 
theory of demonstration (J. 592), truth, knowledge, and 
certainty (J. 687). It is interesting to note that there are 
no cases of E. (Existence) in -B. The meaning and 


49 See accompanying photograph. 5 See below, p. 126, note. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXII. I 
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nature of Existence was the New Principle, or the 
most positive form of it, which he discovered with exul- 
tation when he was three-quarters of the way through 
note-book B, and which he proceeds to develop in the new 
note-book A. Very few, if any, of the “lettered’”’ entries 
appear in, or are represented in, the Theory of Vision, 
and as the letters belong primarily to note-book A, it is clear 
that B was a preliminary to the Theory of Vision, and A 
a preliminary to the Principles. This is only a broad 
generalisation as to ground plan. It cannot be pressed in 
the case of particular entries. For instance, the group on 
Time with which B opens is represented in the Principles, 
§ 111, and the very first entry in A is embodied in the 
Theory of Vision, § 145. 

I come now to the two mathematical symbols. I found 
the clue to the meaning of X in the entries J. 687 and 865. 

687. N. Mo. X. Truth, three sorts thereof—natural, 
mathematical, and moral. 

865. N: Mo. X. Three sorts of usefull knowlege: 
that of coexistence to be treated of in our Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, that of relation in Mathematiques, 
that of definition, or inclusion, or Words . . . in Morality. 

It is quite clear that X was originally the mark for one 
of his three primary divisions of subject-matter. It is 
the symbol for mathematics in the widest sense, covering 
geometry, extension, and all pure quantity. There are 
over 300 entries so marked, and they all come under this 
broad heading. Possibly the little note on the back of 
page 9, “X this belongs to geometry,” is Berkeley’s own 
note of the meaning of the symbol. 

From these 300 “mathematical entries” Berkeley then 
proceeded’ to select those with a bearing on the themes of 


* Iam presuming that he did not insert the signs as he went along. The 
letters certainly seem subsequent to the entries, a few of which are marked 
Int., Introd., Pre., etc. 
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his first book. He did so, I suggest, by two stages’: 
(1) Against the selected entries he set the figure 1, for 
the most part in an angle of the X (he also set the 1 
opposite some of the M. entries). (2) He then distributed 
those so selected between the three main sections in the 
original plan of the Theory of Vision, marking them 
respectively 1, 2, 3 in an angle of the X. The meanings: 
thus are— 

*X? Distance—T.V., §§ 1-51; 

*X? Magnitude—7.V., §§ 52-87; 

‘X* Heterogeneity of sight and touch—T.V., 

§§ 121-146. 


The present third section (§§ 88-120) is clearly in the 
nature of an afterthought. Nominally it is on “situation” ; 
but in fact it is monopolized by the problem of the inverted 
retinal image. The marginal signs bear out this view. 
There is a clearly marked group of seven entries dealing 
with this problem, of which J. 235/6 are remarkable for 
their close correspondence with 7.V., §§ 103, 108. All 


the seven, and they only, have the special sign, *<*. It 
would seem that Berkeley became aware of the capital 
importance of this problem as the Commonplace Book 
progressed. Years after, in his Theory of Vision Vin- 
dicated, he writes (§ 52): “The solution of this knot about 
inverted images seems the principal point in the whole 
Optic Theory . . . the surest way to lead the mind into 
a thorough knowledge of the true nature of Vision.” It 
is worth noting that the pages of the Commonplace Book 
most charged with the joy of discovery are those which 
come immediately after his intensive study of this problem. 
The problem, I suppose, supplied him with the clearest 
proof from fact that we do not properly see what we think 
we see. 


7I speak with less confidence about the first stage. 
l2 
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Reference to the table in the appendix will show that 
X? Magnitude and X* Heterogeneity are definitely ear- 
marked for their respective subjects. X* Distance is not 
so unmistakable. Yet there are enough instances to establish 
the meaning, ¢.g., J. 172, 504 (the Barrovian case, 7.V,, 
§ 29, etc.); J. 306 (see T.V., §§ 26, 34). Of those marked 
X* several deal with distance, and I suggest that in these 
cases the original 1 has been stroked through by Berkeley, 
possibly because of the confusion caused by the figure 1 
doing double duty (if my conjecture is sound) for the first 
book and for the first section. 

Several entries are marked for two sections. J. 240 
is interesting. It is marked for all three sections, and its 
principle, i.e., “unlike signs,” occurs in all three sections 
of the Theory of Vision (§§ 9, 23, 65, 143-5). 

The asterisk * which occurs occasionally I have not 
treated as part of the apparatus. It is always, I think, 
merely a reference to a qualifying entry on the opposite 
page. 


I turn now to the symbol +. It occurs against 123 
entries in note-book B, and against 65 in A. In the 
last quarter of A itis rare. My suggestion is that Berkeley 
used it as we might use a minus sign, as a mark of 
omission. Cajori® shows that the usage of these signs was 
not fixed in the seventeenth century. In any case arbitrary 
symbolism would appeal to Berkeley. At one time I 


‘ 


thought it might be ‘—’ subsequently stroked through. I 
see now that that explanation is unnecessary, and in most 
cases evidently not true to fact. It is clear® that Berkeley 
would need some sign to set against those entries which 
represented positions tentatively occupied and subsequently 
abandoned in the course of further thought, or against 

8 History of Mathem. Notations, vol. i, §208, sqq. Note that + and x and 
six other “ operationum logisticarum symbola” appear in the Tabula Lusoria: 


Fraser, Works, vol. iv, pp. 55-57. 
%e.g.: “I must cancell,” J. 870. 
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entries which for any other reason he decided not 
to use. This sign + is as good as any other for that 
purpose. Over against J. 486 he has written the caution, 
“this I do not altogether approve of,” and over against 
J. 473 we find the flat contradiction (474). Both J. 473 
and 486 are marked +, and it is clear that in the majority 
of cases the symbol is neater and more efficient than such 
verbal cautions and contradictions. 

I do not pretend that this conclusion is established. 
Those who have patience to look through the appended 
list of entries so marked may find a better explanation. 
I will only say I have had it in mind during several 
months’ close examination of the entries, and have not 
found a clear case of breakdown. Trivial, personal, 
irrelevant, or merely unsuitable entries are marked +. 
The sign in fact seems proper to all those entries which 
would be of no service to him in writing his books. This 
view is not inconsistent with the view advanced above 
as to the purpose of the whole work. Material amassed 
by an author often proves unsuitable as the work pro- 
gresses. I draw attention to J. 424. It provides, on my 
theory, an instructive instance of the working of Berkeley’s 
mind and pen. Beside the M. appears @ in the manu- 
script, and the reader must remember that the second half 
of the entry is a later comment written on the opposite 
page, and marked M. Berkeley when he first made the 
entry wrote boldly, but consistently with the Principle. 
On later revision he is afraid of his own courage, and 
marks the entry +. Subsequently he reflects upon the 
distinction between mediate and immediate object. Courage 
returns. He recants his recantation by ringing the +, adds 
the opposite page entry, and marks both entries M. 

The groups J. 143-146, 158-162 (? 163) are marked +. 
I suggest that the reason for the sign here is prudence. All 
these entries, in my view, were made in direct criticism of 
W. King’s De Origine Mali. The ‘A.B.’ of J. 144 and 161 
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is King,’® the powerful Archbishop of Dublin, who was 
subsequently to pass the severe censures on the Theory of 
Vision answered by Berkeley in the appendix to the second 
edition (see Berkeley’s Letter to Percival, March Ist, 
1710), and to demonstrate the imprudence of giving “the 
least handle of offence to the Church or Churchmen” 
(J. 727) by citing Berkeley before his ecclesiastical court 
on the charge of receiving illegal ordination. 

If my explanation of + is correct, the symbol 
is the most important part of the marginal apparatus 
for students of the development of Berkeley’s thought. 
For the large group of entries so marked will constitute 
a “Black List” of metaphysical positions tentatively held 
and definitely rejected. Of these the most important are— 


The Soul knowable—J. 25, 44, 156, 182. 

Simple Ideas—J. 53, 135/6, and 14 others. 
Doctrine of Powers—J. 41, 52, and 7 others. 

All Ideas from without—J. 330, 906. 

No word without ideas—J. 371, 904, and 5 others. 
No soul apart from ideas—J. 583, 585-7, 631, 646. 


The much quoted “Mind is a congeries of perceptions” 
is on the Black List. So too are most of the tasteless 
and unworthy references to mathematicians—facts which 
illustrate the unfairness of indiscriminate and uninformed 
quotation from the Commonplace Book. 


Biography and the Date. 


This mass of detail must seem, I fear, trivial and 
unimportant, but it all goes to build up a view of the 
Commonplace Book, essential perhaps to a sound judg- 
ment on those larger questions of date and structure to 

10 Tam interested to hear from M. Maheu that this explanation of A.B. 
occurred independently to him, and that he observed, as I did, the “A.B. of 


Cashel” in the Chapman manuscript which proves Berkeley’s use of A.B. as 
abbreviation for ‘‘ Archbishop.” 
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which I now turn. The Commonplace Book is thus shown 
to be no day-book, no journal for jottings, no scrap-book, 
nor collection of philosophical bric-a-brac. It is on the 
face of it a composition with a defined purpose, undertaken 
and carried through as the scaffolding of Berkeley’s pub- 
lished works. 

The composition of the Commonplace Book must then 
have required serious attention, and a sustained labour 
of the intellect. I do not see its author, arm-chaired, 
opening his note-book just before going to bed, and 
jotting down in it casual reflections upon his reading. He 
surely gave the best working hours of his day to it. I 
see him sitting up to the table, with the immortal note- 
book in front of him, and Locke, Malebranche, Molyneux, 
and all the other books piled around him, the books being 
companion to the note-book, rather than it to them. 

Now at what period of his life could Berkeley have given 
the requisite time and pains? And what length of time 
would one expect the work to occupy? Can we find a period 
in which Berkeley was free from the pressure of other work, 
with mind untroubled by fear of want or by anxiety about 
his career? I think we can. I think there is a period 
that fits all the facts; a period not too long and not too 
short; a suitable period of some twelve or thirteen months. 
The traditional two or three years is, to my mind, too 
long: for then it is not so easy to account for the under- 
lying unity of the work and its continuity of thought and 
interest. If, on the other hand, we compress the period 
unduly, say, to six months, we do not allow sufficient time 
for the real and substantial development shown in course 
of the work, nor even for the mere marshalling of the 
host of authorities consulted by this mind—encyclopedic, 
critical, well-educated, mature, and scholarly. 

Now the Fellowship Examination seems to me to be an 
important and neglected factor in the question of date. 
I could not be positive in the matter, but it seems to me 
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unlikely that Berkeley could begin to write the Common- 
place Book with that ordeal hanging over his head. Stock, 
in his Life, says: “He was admitted fellow of that College 
June 9, 1707, having previously sustained with honour 
the very trying examination which the candidates for that 
preferment are by the statutes required to undergo.” 
The examination was “trying,” because it was on a wide 
course, competitive, open practically to all-comers and 
occasional. If held, it was held by statute, as at present, 
immediately previous to Trinity Monday. If no Fellow- 
ships were vacant, it was not held. Some years three or 
four Fellowships might be thus filled: then there might 
be no examination for three or four years. Death, resig- 
nation, and, especially, preferment by “going out on a 
College living,” made the vacancies, if any. I have 
searched in vain for examination records of those days. 
Nor can I find any details as to courses read. The 
statute prescribes: “Quattuor diebus praecedentibis 
electionis diem, ab hora octava antemeridiana ad decimam, 
et ab hora secunda pomeridiana ad quartam, omnes 
electores -diligenter exquirant . . . primo die, in dialectica, 
et mathematicis: secundo, in philosophia tum naturali, 
tum morali; tertio, in linguarum peritia, in historiis, et 
poetis, et in toto genere humanioris literaturae: quarto, 
in scribendo de themate aliquo, et versibus componendis.” 

This statute must have been the controlling factor in 
Berkeley’s reading after his graduation in 1704. One can 
read its conception of the scibile even in the ground-plan 
of the Commonplace Book. 

Interesting sidelights upon the working of the Fellow- 
ship Examination system are to be had in the Locke- 
Molyneux correspondence.** Molyneux had undertaken 
to secure a young Trinity scholar to translate Locke’s 
Essay into Latin. He secured a Fellowship candidate. 


'! Some Familiar Letters, pp. 112, 122. 
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He writes, on May 7th, 1695: “As to the translation that 
is going on here, tis undertaken by one Mr Wm Mullart. 
He proposes to finish it in half a year or nine months at 
farthest : for he cannot wholly disengage himself from some 
other studies.” And again of Mullart: “Aug. 24th, 1695. 
I formerly told you how he designed for a Fellowship, had 
any at that time hapen’d vacant, as there did none. But 
very lately there are 2 fellowships become void and a 3rd 
like to be so before the time which is next June 1696 & 
he tells me plainly he must endeavour to get one of them 
& that there will be at least 5 competitors if not six & 
therefore he must use his utmost diligence application and 
study in the intermediate time to fit himself for the ex- 
amination they undergo; and this, he says, will take up 
so much of his time that he knows not whether he shall 
have any to spare for the translation.” 

This Mr. Mullart just touches Berkeley’s life. So I will 
briefly give the relevant facts. Mullart’s “diligence, ap- 
plication and study” were rewarded. On June 8th, 1696, 
he was elected to the third of the four Fellowships filled 
on that day. In the College Register we may read Mr. 
Mullart’s appointment to various lectureships in almost 
each succeeding year till we reach the following important 
entry :— 

“1706 Sep 24* The living of Clinish in y* Diocese 
of Clogher being void by y* death of M* Robert Smyth, 
M* Mullart was nominated to it.” 


Clearly it was Wm. Mullart’s “going out” that let George 
Berkeley in. 

Let us reconstruct the situation. Berkeley coming up 
for Michaelmas Term, which opens on October 1st, 1706, 
is met by the news that there will be an election to Fellow- 
ship on Trinity Monday, 1707 (the sole election for six 
years). There has been no election since 1704, and, as 
it proved, the next election after 1707 was in 1710. He has 
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eight months for intensive preparation. He cannot afford 
to take chances. He is a brilliant student, but he has brilliant 
and hard-working friends, like Synge’ and Madden,”* who 
no doubt were his rivals, because they were subsequently his 
colleagues. Berkeley was a comparatively poor man, an 
Erasmus Smith Exhibitioner. True, there were poorer men 
in his College set (J. 574). But there is only one vacancy, 
for which the best men of three academic years are compet- 
ing. Clearly, Berkeley had every reason for concentrating 
on the Fellowship Examination of 1707. His career may 
depend on winning that one vacant Fellowship. He has 
now little time to devote to his Society, with its cast-iron 
rules. One piece of literary work must be done at once, 
The Arithmetica and Miscellanea Mathematica, which has 
been on the stocks for nearly three years, is finished off, and 
prepared for the press. Early in 1707 these “firstfruits” 
are published, as a Fellowship thesis, conciliating influential 
opinion, indirectly and diplomatically, by the dedications, 
answering damaging rumours (as that he hated mathematics), 
showing off his powers of composition in the Latin tongue, 
indicating his absorption in sterner disciplines, and hold- 
ing out the promise of greater things. 

Once he had won Fellowship, his career was safe, his 
position secure. For the first year or two a Junior Fellow’s 
College duties would not be exacting. Here, then, is a 
golden opportunity for settling down to authorship. He 
can now solutiore animo examine, arrange, express those 
high thoughts which have long been beckoning. I submit 
then that the biographical facts point to June/July, 
1707," as a probable date for the beginning of the 
Commonplace Book, and that they make an earlier date 

'2 Mentioned Chapman ms. Note ‘tristem in musaeo solitudinem, duram- 
que eorum qui vulgo audiunt Pumps vitam”: De Lud. Alg. 

18 J, 574. 

‘3a He proceeded M.A. July 15th. The Long Vacation began July 9th. It 


is important to realize that the immaterial hypothesis (J. 19) was clear-cut 
in his mind before he began to write the C. P. Book. 
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next door to impossible, especially during the eight months 
immediately preceding the Fellowship Examination of 1707. 


The Structure of the “Commonplace Book.” 


Before discussing the internal evidence as to date, I must 
deal with the question of structure. While doubt remains 
as to which is the first page and which the last, we cannot 
draw any conclusion as to date which would be precise 
enough for purposes of scholarship. Here I have some- 
thing new to say: but as, in the main, it provides new 
support for old belief, I can be brief. 

Lorenz was the first to show that the Commonplace 
Book is composite. It consists of two note-books bound 
together. The fact is visible and palpable. Lorenz 
further argues that the note-books have been accidentally 
bound together in wrong order. His view is generally 
accepted. I do not dispute the substantial fact. At the 
same time, in justice to precision and to the book-trade, 
it should be pointed out that the time order of writing 
is not necessarily the right order for binding. It is not 
impossible that Berkeley himself had the books bound. 
Probably, however, the present binding of the Common- 
place Book is after Berkeley’s time. It is uniform with 
39304 and 39313 in the Berkeley Papers, and with those 
only. 39313 is inscribed, “Hugh James Rose 1828.” On 
the flyleaf is written, apparently in Rose’s hand: “These 
MS. sermons and charges of Bishop Benson were found 
among the papers of Dr. George Berkeley, son of the 
celebrated Bishop Berkeley. They probably came into his 
possession through his friendship with Mrs. and Miss 
Talbot, with the former of whom Bishop Benson’s sister 
resided till her marriage with Archbishop Secker.” One 
might infer that either to Canon Berkeley or to H. J. Rose 
we owe the present binding of the Commonplace Book. 
However that may be, the present front page (page 3) 
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has been a front page for a long time. Father and son 
have recognised it as such. It may be that “G: B: Coll; 
Trin: Dub: alum’”*** is the father’s signature, and I am sure 
that the signature half-way down the page is that of George 
Berkeley, Jr., in his young days, at least before he took his 
M.A. (1759). He has inscribed himself with ornamental 
flourishes, displaying his Bachelor’s Degree and his Oxford 
College.** So there is no proof that the work came to 
Berkeley, Jr., or to Rose in the form of two detached 
note-books. Even if Bishop Berkeley left them so, still 
even he might not consider the present manuscript order 
“wrong.” It is at least as “right” as that of some printed 
editions. 

To return to the question of the time order. Lorenz 
and Johnston put note-book B before A. In the main I 
agree with them; but I wish to advance a new reason for 
agreeing with them in the main, which is also a reason 
for differing from them in certain not unimportant details, 
The evidence as presented by Johnston is not convincing, 
He writes: “A contains the date August 28th, 1708. 
B contains the dates January 10, 1705/6, and December 
7, 1706. There is no doubt as to these dates, con- 
sequently A must be later than B. This is absolutely 
conclusive.” The dates per se will not bear this stress. 
The dates in B occur in matter unconnected with the 
Commonplace Book. ‘The same might hold of the date 
in A (but see below, p. 124). When Dr. Johnston says that 


13a Or did the son matriculate at T.C.D., April 25th, 1752, on his way to 
Oxford (June 4th) ? 

‘4 The A.B. is disguised by flourishes and the ex aed. Xti is microscopic; 
but I happened to notice the son’s “A.M. ex aed. Xti” elsewhere in the Berkeley 
papers. On comparison I do not think there can be any doubt as to this signa- 
ture which has puzzled readers of page 3. 

15 Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy, y. 22. Subsidiary arguments are 
unconvincing, e.g. Fraser on Newton’s knighthood. In a private note-book 
where Newton occurs passim, “ Sir Isaac’”’ and “ Mr. Newton”’ are equal and 
opposite accidents. Take a parallel case such as ‘‘ Eddington”’ in a 1932 
note-book ! 
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he has read the Commonplace Book for years, and con- 
siders the order to be B A and not A B, he gives an 
argument morally conclusive, and one to which all 
Berkeleian scholars will defer. But, none the less, there is 
need for an objective argument such as the following, 
which seems to me to be absolutely conclusive :— 


The Orthography of “Idea.” 


I have observed that during the course of writing the 
Commonplace Book Berkeley has made a marked change 
in the orthography of the pivotal word of his philosophy. 
I will tabulate the facts shortly. In outline the change is 
this. In the first third he writes “idea” invariably. In 
the central third he writes “idea” and “Idea” indifferently. 
In the last third he writes “Idea” consistently. That the 
change of practice was from small to capital, and not 
vice versa, needs proving. I do so along three lines: the 
evidence of the Commonplace Book itself, the evidence of 
his published works, and the evidence of his other writings 
of the period. If the change were from capital to small, 
the order of note-books could not be B A, for B opens 
with 40 pages of unbroken “idea.” But no more could 
the order be A B. For, if so, we should have to suppose 
that Berkeley first wrote “idea” and “Idea” indifferently, 
then fixed on “Idea,” then changed abruptly to a steady 
“idea,” then reverted to his original indifference. Whereas 
if the order be B A, and the change be from small to 
capital, a simple, natural, and accountable change 
occurred. He first wrote “idea” uniformly. When 
he discovered the Principle, idea takes on a new mean- 
ing, and the word a new importance. He is out to 
“change ideas into things’ (Hylas, Works, p. 463). 
He studied the nature of the idea. It became concrete 
and objective. He decides to show to the eye of his 
readers this added importance. Such a change is not 
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to be made all at once. So we find a transition period, in 
which both styles compete, the capital gradually superseding 
the small letter. Finally, perhaps under the influence of 
preparing the Theory of Vision for the press,*® ‘Idea’ became 
the fixed orthography. 

The evidence of his other writings, both unpublished 
and published, points beyond a doubt to the same con- 
clusion. The following table analyses all the occurrences 
of the word in the Berkeley manuscripts of the period, 
Not much survives prior to the Commonplace Book; but 
the two Essays that do survive, it is worth noting, are formal, 
representative writings, carefully revised, and preserved in 
the Molyneux Papers. This table proves, I think, that the 
orthographical change was deliberate, purposive, and in the 
direction idea-Idea, not vice versa :— 


DatE MANUSCRIPT 


Jan. 1706 The Cave of Dunmore Essay (Dublin 
- Copy A)... iiss =“ is 1 
probably 1706/7 OfInfinites ... eon) ee 


probably 1706/7 The Queries and ms. page 164 (J. 
946-953), verso... sos soe 9 


F Sermon on Life and Immortality... 3 


Jan. 11 
1708 
probably 1707/8 |, Commonplace Book, Note-book B ... 120 6 
{ fe - oe Bcc: C0 211 
Nov. 15- ) 
Dec. 18, } Draft Introduction to the Principles none over 200 
1708 ) 
Draft of Principles, §§ 85-145 +. none 89 


I pass to the evidence of the publications. “Idea 
(spelt with a capital) in Siris is very different from idea 


16 T think that a good portion of the Theory of Vision was written, no doubt, 
in draft, before the completion of the Commonplace Book, but I do not express 
a final opinion. Surely J. 754 refers to the Dedication to Percival ? 

17 J, 953 has ‘Ideas,’ but as it begins the entry, it does not enter into account. 
All entries begin with capitals, 
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in the earlier works.” So Johnston writes.** It would 
not be fair to take this casual remark au pied de la lettre. 
Still, the remark is unfortunately phrased. For the ortho- 
graphical facts are the other way about. The earlier 
works—Theory of Vision, Principies, Passive Obedience, 
Dialogues, also the Analyst and Alciphron—print with 
capital. Siris prints ‘idea’ (even of Plato’s),”® and it is, I 
think, the only major publication to do so. A closer scrutiny 
of the books of the early period shows that Berkeley at that 
time took great pains in the matter. It should be remem- 
bered that he would find both usages in the books he read. 
Now, here is a curious fact. In the Theory of Vision 
(1709) he prints the word invariably in italics with initial 
capital—/dea. In the Principles (1710), retaining the 
capital, Idea, he drops the italics in the case of realities; he 
retains the italics (with capital), however, in the cases of 
abstract, unreal, or otherwise suspect ideas. In view of 
these facts we cannot regard the marked orthographical 
change that occurs in the Commonplace Book as un- 
designed or insignificant. It is, surely, an outward and 
visible sign of an abiding change of intellectual orientation. 

To show graphically the bearing of these facts upon 
the questions of structure, I must inflict yet another table 
upon the reader. It pursues the analysis straight ahead 
through the pages of the manuscript in the B A order. 
Its page divisions at 143, 28, and 57 are more or less 
arbitrary, and struck in the interests of my argument. 
To a reader of the manuscript the broad fact is objective 
and independent of such arrangement. But I arrange the 
details thus to assist those who have not the advantage 
of reading the manuscript, and to enable them to visualise 
the three periods—the ‘idea’ period at the outset, the ‘Idea’ 
period at the close, and the middle or transition period, 


18 Development, p. 256. 
19 The only ‘ Idea’ I have noticed is in Table of Contents. 
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during which the new practice comes in gradually, com- 
petes with the old, and finally ousts it. 


ENTRIES idea Idea 


1-276 Note-Book B, pp. 104-143 72 none (excluding 1 on verso, 
obviously a later 


addition, J. 179), 
( 277-395 ditto pp. 144-164 48 5 (+ 2 on verso), 
1 903-945 
396-524 Note-Book A, pp. 4-28 46 6 
525-681 ditto pp. 29-57 18 96 
682-902 ditto pp. 58-95 5 107 

I submit that the above analysis constitutes an inde- 
pendent, new, and objective proof that note-book B is, in 
general, prior to A. It may be said that this is a laborious 
proof of a proposition that nobody doubts. I do not fear 
that reproach.’ For there are doubters, and will be. More- 
ever, this line of proof, if sound, corrects the prevailing 
opinion on certain points, and thereby facilitates a much 
needed restoration. Thus we may reach a clear view of 
the structure of the Commonplace Book as a whole. 

I have claimed for B priority in general. Strictly what 
is proved is that the first part of B was written before 
the last part of A. I have not yet met any argument 
that compels us to think that Berkeley finished B before 
he began A. And there are indications that towards the 
middle of the period he had the two note-books in use 
simultaneously.” 

A is not simply a continuation of B. B begins—may 
we say it?—with a “try-out” of the “immaterialist 
hypothesis”; A begins with a “try-out” of the New Prin- 
ciple. I grant that the very first entry of A (396) links 
to B and the Theory of Vision. But the entries 397- 
41l—+.e., the first three pages of A—do not look back 
to B. They look ahead. They reveal the author on a 
peak in Darien, descrying new territory, and mapping its 

20 Locke, New Method of a Common-Place- Book, p. 321, advocates two or 
more note-books. 
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main features, or, in prose, show us Berkeley taking stock 
of the position reached in his previous study and projecting 
the Introduction and scope of the Principles. There is 
further proof that A does not continue just where B left off. 
It seems to me that when he was on page 6 of A he was 
also on page 158 of B. For at that point in both books 
we have a duplicated series of eight or nine entries;” not 
identical, but very close indeed; cf. J. 365-373 with 
J. 411-420. These entries, with the exception of the last 
two in each group, concern Infinitesimals, and are closely 
related to, probably copied in from, the essay “Of In- 
finites.” If A were a simple continuation of B, a double 
transcription of such length and so close in time would 
surely be a blunder hard to explain. Whereas, if at that 
stage he were filling both note-books simultaneously, we 
have the easy solution that he entered them in both note- 
books because he had not then decided whether to use them 
for the Theory of Vision or for the Principles, or for both. 
The orthography of “idea” towards the end of B and 
the beginning of A is that of the transition or middle 
period. He makes such entries as J. 392: “By thing I 
either mean Ideas or that which has ideas.” From 904 to 
923 “idea” predominates : but 923 has “neither our Ideas 
nor anything like our ideas.” We must, therefore, keep 
entries 903-953 in their manuscript position (relative). 
Johnston,” “in agreement with Lorenz, Erdmann, Rossi, 
and Hecht,” takes them out of B and prints them after A. 
This unnatural surgery is indefensible. These entries 
record several positions’® that Berkeley had held, but 
definitely abandoned, weeks before he finished A. The 
section is ludicrously isolated when transposed to the end of 
A, as in Johnston’s text. Moreover, it is very much wanted 
"\ An occasional entry is duplicated. This is the only case of a duplicated 
series. 
2 Intr. C.P.B., p. xxi. 


e.g. J. 904, 906, 908, 911, 916 (all marked +). 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXII. K 
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at the end of B. For the demonstration of the Principle 
more geometrico (903-924) is the decisive factor in the 
structure*™ of this part, and forms the transition to the 
theme of A. Finally, the argument from orthography 
given above clinches the matter. 

My view as to the structure of the Commonplace Book 
can be expressed shortly in terms of the pages of the 
manuscript and in terms of Johnston’s numbering of the 
entries. With the proviso that probably the closing pages 
of B and the opening pages of A overlap in point of time 
order, my view is this: the Commonplace Book proper 
consists of MS. pages 104-164 (recto) and pages 3-95, 
and was written approximately in that order. I would, there- 
fore, “top and tail” Johnston’s text, relegating the “Queries” 
and entries 946-953 to an appendix. I would re-transpose 
entries 903-945 to their original place after 395. Thus, 
900 would be the concluding entry, with 901 and 902 as 
Berkeley's flyleaf finale. Immediately before 396 I would 
insert Berkeley’s own index-table of the marginal letters, 


1 would restore the apparatus of marginal signs throughout, 
and I believe we should have the Commonplace Book sub- 
stantially as Berkeley wrote it, and with as close an ap- 
proximation to the original time order as we need or can 
attain. 


The Date. 


I have indicated above my view as to the nature and 
precise contents of what we are trying to date. We are 
trying to date a purposeful homogeneous composition, of 
determined structure, continuously written, and systema- 
tically used by Berkeley. The whole work is contained in 


“3a The compression at end of B is explained, if, at foot of p. 159 (J. 378), 
he went ahead to p. 161 and sketched out ‘‘ my Principle with a demonstration,” 
subsequently filling all adjacent blank pages. 
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the two note-books which now constitute B.M. Add. MS. 
39305. Our problem, then, is twofold: (a) to determine 
the date of the opening page of the work (104 of that 
manuscript); (b) to determine the date of the closing page 
(94 of the manuscript). 

(a) The Commonplace Book could not have been begun 
before December 7th, 1706. That is the one precise and 
certain fact. Page 103 is headed with that date, very 
formally written out in extenso to fix an agreement. There- 
fore, page 104 was not written before that date. This 
argument seems to me conclusive. I cannot conceive any 
circumstances under which Berkeley would have first made 
the tremendous entries on page 104 and sqq. and then gone 
back to page 103, supposed blank, and used it as a record 
of a trivial agreement, not completed, about a debating 
society.”* 

As to the further question, “How long after December 
7th, 1706, was page 104 written?” there is evidence, but, 
I think, no rigorous proof. Whatever may have been the 
reason why the “underwritten persons” did not subscribe 
on page 103, it is natural to think that Berkeley would 
thereupon, after a decent interval of time, convert the 
Society rule-book to his private purposes. I have given 
biographical reasons above for thinking it highly im- 
probable that Berkeley could have undertaken the Common- 
place Book till after the Fellowship Examination. There 
are indications that during the early months of 1707 
Berkeley used this note-book occasionally for rough notes; 
several pages have been torn out at the far end; pp. 
168/9 certainly contain rough work for the De Ludo 
Algebraico,” which he was preparing for the press early 


Tt will be noted that I now regard both codes of rules as in Berkeley’s 
handwriting : see Hermathena, supra, p. 7. The curious spelling ‘‘ buisiness ”’ 
is found in both sets of rules (pp. 97, 103), and also in the sermon of Jan. 11, 
1708, ; 

*5So Fraser, Works, iv, p. 54, note. 

K 2 
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in 1707. On page 165 there are odd notes for the 
sermon of January 11th, 1708. On page 166 laws of 
motion are listed, apparently from Keill’s Introductio, 
On page 164 there are rough notes on Locke's 
Essay, which, with the Queries, look like “tip” questions 
for the Fellowship Examination. The Queries them- 
selves (page 102) were almost certainly written in this 
period (see above, page 103). The Cave of Dunmore 
Essay, an inaugural address, is proper to the Society rule- 
book period, and it occurs right at the far end; but most 
of the casual entries mentioned above must belong to 
the interval between December 7th, 1706, and the open- 
ing date of the Commonplace Book. Once that work 
began, the note-book would be kept, and clearly has 
been kept, for the one purpose. All these facts make 
it very probable that page 104 was not written till 
June or July, 1707. If we consider the minimum period 
needed for the composition, and work backwards from the 
autumn of 1708, by which time the last page was certainly 
written, we should infer that the work was begun in or soon 
after June, 1707. 

(b) As to the date of the conclusion of the Common- 
place Book we can be fairly precise within a small margin. 
Professor Aaron has noticed that a book published in 1708 
is quoted in the last quarter of the work**; but that fact 
does not carry us far, as Professor Aaron shows. The 
decisive factors seem to me to be: (1) the date on page 95; 
(2) the draft Introduction to the Principles. Of these 
two, the latter gives the only evidence that can stand alone 
as virtual proof. 

(1) I incline to the opinion that Aug. 28, 1708, at 
the top of page 95, is Berkeley’s dating of the completion 
of the Commonplace Book. But I admit that it and “The 
Adventure of the (Shirt)”, which seems to go with it, 


°6 J. 721, Some Familiar Letters. 
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may have no more significance for us than the small sum 
which Berkeley has scribbled at the foot of the same page. 

The latter half of page 94 is crowded with entries, 
written small, yet neatly. The writer has not allowed 
himself to overflow into either of the adjacent verso pages, 
as he did at the close of his other note-book. Outwardly 
page 94 (J. 889-900) has all the appearance of a deliberate 
conclusion—it contains twelve entries, while page 95 simply 
contains 901, 902. Upon J. 902, I think, nothing turns. 
It may have been written immediately after page 94, or 
before it, or much later. It may be a quotation or 
Berkeley’s own reflection. The sentiment is of the type 
to be found in the early correspondence with Percival. It 
forms a fitting epilogue to a work by a young, ambitious 
author of lofty ideals. 

J. 901 may, of course, be merely the remembered date 
of some holiday adventure.** Yet the entry is put pro- 
minently at the head of a page, and the month is written 
out in full. In the autumn of 1708 Berkeley had some 
reason (if only habit), no doubt literary, for dating his 
writings precisely. In the Draft Introduction to the 
Principles, which he began on November 15th, 1708, and 
finished December 18th, 1708, he has entered in the margin 
not only those days, but almost all the days in between. 
He has put the date at the end of each day’s work in 
November/December. He might have had the same reason 
for doing so a couple of months earlier. 

(2) If August 28th, 1708, be not the actual date we 
seek, it must be near it. I know no reason for putting 
the date of completion earlier. The draft Introduction 
prevents us from making it much later. This draft, begun 
November 15th, 1708, must have been based on a previous 
draft. For in parts it is written out fair, as if for the 


*7 T do not think that ‘‘ shirt” is the correct reading; but I have puzzled in 
vain to find a better. It is nearly “ship,” but not quite. 
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press, the long quotations from Locke being actually 
penned in italics. So the original composition of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles must be put back to the early 
autumn of 1708. Subsequent revisions have obscured the 
dependence of the Introduction upon the Commonplace 
Book. But originally the Introduction embodied whole 
entries verbatim, as well as taking over from it and develop- 
ing the experimental conceit of the “Solitary Man,” who 
was to do for the Principles what Molyneux’s “Blind Man” 
had done for the Theory of Vision. 1 select the most 
striking instances, adding in brackets the pages of Fraser’s 
Works, vol. iii, where the entries may be found. These 
are: J. 310 (383), 606 (380), 651 (380), 750 (380), 760 
(357), 761 (371). This is evidence and, I think, proof, 
that the Commonplace Book up to J. 761 was written 
before he began to draft the Introduction to the Principles. 
Now entries marked for the Introduction run on to the 
last page but two (J. 872). In fact, it is only at 870 that 
he finally abandons his original intention of including a 
theory of Demonstration in the Introduction (J. 592), 
and for which, no doubt, he had prepared a specimen 
“Demonstration” months before (903-924). It is, there- 
fore, certain that the first 761 entries, and almost certain 
that the remaining entries, were written before the Intro- 
duction to the Principles was begun,” that is, before the 
early autumn of 1708. 

We may, I think, regard it as established that the 
Commonplace Book was not begun before December 7th, 
1706, and that it was finished before November, 1708: 

*8 J. 870, ‘I must cancell all passages.’ It would be possible to take this 
of passages in an Introduction actually written. But then would he not take up 
pen and cancel them, instead of recording his intentions? It seems to me more 
natural to interpret it of passages in the Commonplace Book. Some twenty-six 
entries have the marginal sign ‘I’ (= introduction) cancelled. The great majority 
of these concern Demonstration and Certainty, e.g. J. 537, 554, 556, 590, 592, 


710, 731, 740-7, 752-3, 763. 770 with ‘I’ cancelled shows another change of 
plan. In 870, after “ pretend,” B. at first wrote “at least near the beginning.” 
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and there are good grounds for holding that Berkeley 
began the Commonplace Book shortly after his election to 
Fellowship (June 9th, 1707), and completed it on August 
28th, 1708. 

Note.—This paper is based on a first-hand study of 
the actual manuscript. My brother, Mr. F. M. Luce, has 
kindly checked a good deal of the detail for me. 


APPENDIX. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRIES MARKED WITH MATHEMATICAL 
SYMBOLS (X -+). 


N.B.—(1) In a few cases the symbols are combined with letters, for which 
see Johnston’s edition. 

(2) Some of those marked x+ appear to have been originally x! = Distance. 

(3) The position of the numbers in the angles is not consistent. They may 
even be at a little distance from the symbol. 


X 21, 26, 31, 55, 61, 72, 75, 88, 103, 106/7, 110 (?), 
119, 121-3, 170, 226, 244-7, 251, 256-63, 267-70, 
272-3, 276, 284, 295, 300, 317, 319-20, 324-6, 328, 
331-6, 340-50, 352-9, 365-70, 375, 377, 382-3, 385, 
387, 410-17, 423, 425, 429, 435-7, 442-3, 445, 447, 
456-7, 459, 461-3, 465, 468-70, 475, 482-5, 489, 
494, 503, 512-4, 517-9, 523-4, 529, 531-6, 545, 550, 
556, 559, 562-3, 579-80, 611, 620-1 (?), 642, 657, 
687-8, 710, 734, 742-3, 745-7, 752, 763, 771-81, 
783-5, 791, 815-16, 846-7, 849, 858, 865, 880, 885, 
889, 892-3, 895, 925-30, 933-4, 939-41. 

56, 609, 738. 

58, 172, 306, 313, 453, 504. 

97, 99, 173-4, 186, 223, 225, 386, 391, 444, 458. 

11, 90, 118, 124, 127, 142, 152, 171, 176-7, 185, 194, 
201-5, 209-10, 212-3, 216, 218-9, 221-2, 227-8, 238, 
241-2, 253, 265-6, 277, 281-3, 285, 312, 314, 762. 

27-8, 32, 35, 43, 49 (4 times), 54, 59, 69-70, 79, 102, 
108, 116, 126, 139-40, 229, 249-50, 252, 271, 305, 
307, 396, 439-40, 722. 
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104, 128, 150, 233-6, 255, 286, 318. 

291-2 (may be *X?), 438. 

240. 

93, 105, 881. 

1, 2, 5-8, 10, 12, 14-16, 24-5, 29, 33, 38, 41-2, 44, 
52-3 (?), 62-3, 65-6, 73, 77, 83-4, 86, 89, 95-6, 98, 
101, 109, 112-13, 125, 131-2, 134-6, 141, 143-6, 
149, 153-6, 158-64, 166-7, 169, 182, 184, 187, 191-3, 
195-7, 199, 206-8, 215, 217, 220, 230, 248, 254, 
264, 290, 293-4, 302-4, 321, 330, 337, 339, 362-3, 
371, 373, 381, 384, 389-90, 392-4, 398, 403, 405-6, 
409, 418, 420, 422, 430, 433, 448, 451, 460, 464, 
473, 486-7, 490-1, 495-9, 505-9, 530, 548, 551, 564, 
567, 570, 573, 575, 583, 585-7, 601, 604, 614, 628, 
631-4, 646-8, 669, 672, 674, 723, 733, 754, 904, 906, 
908, 911, 916-7, 931, 942-5. 


The Arithmetica and Miscellanea Mathematica. 


Hone and Rossi, Bishop Berkeley, p. 14, note, speak of J. 771 as 


written about the same time as the Arithmetica (written from 
1704, published early in 1707). If they are right, my view as 
to the date of the C.P.B. is clearly wrong. I do not think they 
are right. The series J. 771-783 is preparatory for the treat- 
ment of Mathematics in the Principles (§§ 120-125). Possibly 
J. 410 and 929 show recollection of what he had hoped to do 
for Arithmetic and Algebra by his first publication: but he had 
similar hopes with regard to the Theory of Vision and the Prin- 
ciples (see title-page, &c.). I have examined the Arithmetica 
carefully, and can find in it no trace of evidence for the above 
suggestion made by Hone and Rossi. All the evidence points 
the other way. In the C.P.B. he outlines a study of the nature 
of number and the philosophy of the numerical sciences. His 
outlook is mature. In the Arithmetica his aim and objects are much 
humbler, and his outlook is “juvenile” (to use Fraser’s damning 
and often misplaced epithet). Contrast his early rhapsodies about 
Algebra in his De Ludo Alg., e.g., “Ars magna mirabilis, supre- 
mus cognitionis humanae apex,” with J. 779-781. Arithmetic 
and Algebra “are sciences purely Verbal & entirely useless but 
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for Practise in Societys of Men. No speculative knowledge, no 
comparing of Ideas in them.” Surely years of thought and his 
doctrine of abstract ideas separate the two works. 

My view that the Arithmetica was an ad hoc publication 
hurried through the press in view of the Fellowship election is 
supported by the following facts. Three copies are in the T.C.D. 
Library—one marked “ex dono authoris,” another with pen and 
ink corrections, I think, by Berkeley’s hand. This latter: 
(00. g. 55) differs from the other two in the following points. 
The impression is much clearer. It is without the Tabula 
Lusoria. It is without the table of Errata and Addenda, which 
Fraser’s text incorporates, and the ne quis note (Works, vol. iv, 
p. 72). It looks like an advanced presentation copy: for it has 
a crimson ornamental end-paper. ‘The page containing the 
Errata and Addenda has been slipped into the other copies at a 


‘later date. It is headed: “Quae potissimum prae absentia 


Authoris irrepserunt sic corrigantur.” 


THE TEXT. 


THE manuscript is perishing; in parts rapidly. So it is a matter 
of urgency to fix the text now. Already we are denendent, for 
a few readings, upon Fraser’s work of 60 years ago. Professor 
Aaron has published in Mind (October, 1931, April, 1932) lists 
correcting Johnston’s text. I venture to add the following cor- 
rections and textual notes : — 


Tho—Avithmeti  Miscoll Math Bias 
MS. J. 

102 back xvi for ‘we names’ perhaps read ‘we’ve names’. 

112 78 for ‘S. 61, 65, 66’ read ‘S. 1, S. 5, S. 6’. 

113 88 for ‘general’ read ‘severall’. 

134. 225 for ‘thought’ read ‘thoughts’. 

141 262 for ‘make’ read ‘made’. 

145 287 N.B.—after ‘witchcraft to see’ occurs, lightly penned 
through, ‘we know nothing but our thoughts or 
wt these (?) think’. 

150 309 for ‘say I’ read ‘says I’—a colloquialism, 

4 399 omit ‘| Natural]’. 
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MS. J. 

7 414 for ‘lato’ read ‘dato’. 

8 421 N.B.—on verso against 420. a 
12 451 for ‘sin’ read ‘sic’. a 
15 461 after ‘arguing’ insert ‘against’. = 
18 471 for ‘discussed’ read ‘discors’d’. 


474 the second ‘rationis’ is abbreviated ‘ronis’, , 
20 482 for ‘sensible’ read ‘sensibile’. ey 
23 494 for ‘intended’ read ‘intimated’. q | 
29 525 for ‘a fool’ read ‘afoot’. = 
30 533 for ‘difficulty truly’ read ‘difficulties’. i 


31 538 probably one entry. ae 
33 547 The ms. here is much perished: but I prefer ‘Prin: 
ciple’ to ‘principles’, and ‘understanding’ 6 
‘considering’. 
34 550 I prefer ‘Relations’ to ‘relation’, 
36 561 before ‘none’ insert ‘few or’. 4 
38 569 for ‘Barrow’s’ read ‘Bacon’s’. This is quite certain) 
41 587 for ‘and empty words with us’ read ‘empty soundg 
a without a meaning’, 4 
48 626 for ‘form’ read ‘forms’: for ‘Hylaschic’ read: 
‘Hylarchic’. a 
628 for ‘attractivae’ read ‘attractrix’ (used by Berkeley” 
in De Aestu Aeris). 7 
54 664 for ‘viz’ read ‘v.g’ (so also in 671, and in 683 and WRN 
699 for ‘e.g.’). 5 | 
56 676 for ‘abstract general’ read ‘general’. 4 
677 for ‘really’ read ‘on’t’. aA 4 
65 729 for ‘2nd & 4th’ read ‘2 Ist’. ae 
66 730 for ‘words’ read ‘beards’ (cf. Locke, iv. 10. 9). 
66 732 for ‘fact’ read ‘Text’. 
70 757 for ‘Both’ read ‘Res’ (Respondeo cf. Misc. Math. 
Works, vol. iv, pp. 17, 44, and Resp., p. 32, #.). 7 
71 761 for ‘information’ probably read ‘informations’ (so % 
Draft Intr., Works, vol. iii, p. 371). 3 
762 for ‘systems’ probably read ‘spheres’. 
74 782 ‘severest’ is doubtful. ‘Gospels’ is quite illegible 
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J- 
784 
788 


801 
813 


845 


omit ‘|b. 4, c. 8]’. 

N.B.—after ‘imaginable’ B. wrote and erased ‘thing 
or intelligible thing’. 

before ‘volitions’ insert ‘the’. 

after ‘bodies’ insert ‘&’. Note capital ‘Our’, as often 
for emphasis. 

for ‘seeing’ read ‘being’ (the same archaism occurs 
in 672 and in B.’s letter to Percival, Jan. 19, 
1711). 

for ‘we’, our ‘selves’, our ‘mind’ read ‘we or selves 
or mind’. 

for ‘cavil’ read ‘covet’. 

Jor ‘diseases’ read ‘discovery’. 


A. A. LUCE. 





AN INTERNATIONAL MANAGED CURRENCY IN 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


WueEN Croesus issued his coinage of gold and silver, and 
when his system was continued, with a slight modification 
of weights, by his Persian successors, he seems to have 
anticipated more than twenty centuries of currency history, 
In any case there was no more coining of the primitive coins 
of native electrum. Silver coins were available for domestic 
trade, gold coins for long-distance remittance, and there 
was, under the Persian system, a fixed relation between 
20 silver sigloi of 87 grains and 1 golden Daric of 130 
grains. This implied a ratio of 134: 1.* Beyond supply- 
ing what should have been suitable media of payment, the 
Persians do not seem to have set much store by commerce, 
ravta é¢ trove mavtac"EXAnvag améppufe 6 Kipog ra Emea, bri 
ay.pas oryoauevor Wry TE Kal mpHor xpiwvrar’ avrol yap of 
Mépoat ayoppat ovdiv eWOacr ypacba, obdé ogu Fore TO Taparay 
ayop).” How different were the Lydians, who .appear to 
have been born traders.° 

Miletus and the other Ionian cities had carried on trade 
with the Black Sea regions, using the primitive native 
electrum coins as media of payment. It is possible to 
believe that either they or their customers found the new 
gold and silver coins of Persia less desirable in some ways 
than these. It is even possible to be fanciful, and to 
suppose that the Persians had no way of putting their 
new coins in circulation except through the payment of 
mercenaries, that they issued them for their own con- 
venience in obtaining payment of tribute in money from 
their subjects, and that when they got hold of them in 


1Cf. Hdt., m1, 95, 1. * Hat., 1, 153. * Hadt., 1, 94. 
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this way they hoarded them with the tenacity of modern 
France. 

Such a policy would have been injurious to the price 
level and to commerce, and if it was indeed practised 
would have afforded the Ionian cities an additional reason 
for their revolt of 499 B.c. Anyhow, this revolt was 
associated with a currency revolution, in which the Ionian 
cities deliberately reverted to an electrum currency. 
Natural electrum usually contains about 3 parts gold to 
1 of silver. Native gold always contains some silver, but 
the highest proportion quoted is 38°38 per cent. Ag. (J. W. 
Mellor, Comprehenswe Treatise on Inorganic and Theo- 
retical Chemistry, Vol. Ill, p. 493). The new electrum 
staters of this period weighed from 216-218 grains, and 
contained 60-80 per cent. silver. It seems certain that 
they were the result of a deliberate mixture of gold and 
silver. The traditional source of native electrum had 
been the sands of the Pactolus and the region of Mount 
Tmolus. These districts were outside the limits of Ionian 
power, and anyhow such easily accessible sources of 
electrum would soon become exhausted. On the other 
hand, raw gold was procurable by sea from Thasos, 
Panticapaeum, and elsewhere, and silver coins from Athens, 
Aegina, Corinth, and elsewhere must already have been 
widely circulating on the Asia Minor coast and in the Pro- 
pontis region. Consequently there was no difficulty in pro- 
curing the raw materials of an artificial mixture of gold and 
silver. The actual coins contain from 40-20 per cent. gold, 
and from 60-80 per cent. silver. There could be no difficulty 
in mixing them in any desired proportion. There are 
monetary advantages in such a mixture, for the alloy of 
gold and silver is considerably harder than either metal in 
the pure state. Once the mixture is made no one could 
tell the difference between a 20 per cent. gold coin and a 
40 per cent. gold coin; even in modern days it is not easy 


*I am indebted to Dr. Bailey, F.tT.c.D., for this reference. 
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except by the S.G. method, not yet known before the days 
of Archimedes. ‘The excessive whiteness of a too dilute 
mixture of gold could be cured by a slight addition of 
copper to the alloy. Moreover, no method known to the 
Greeks could extract the element of silver from the silver- 
gold alloy. Even in modern times it can only be extracted 
by expensive acids, involving the destruction of the silver, 

Dr. Gardner*® shows that the coins in question, though 
of the same weight, similar composition, and same date, 
represent different types, and must be assigned to different 
cities. He assigns them to Chios and nine other of the 
cities taking part in the Ionian Revolt, and regards them 
as an early example of a uniform coinage issued by a 


number of associated cities. For us their chief interest is 


that they are the earliest example of the deliberate mixing 
of silver and gold so as to produce an artificial electrum 
suitable for coinage purposes. They certainly represent a 
reaction from the “tyranny of Persian gold,” though Dr. 
Gardner does not indicate the precise nature of this tyranny. 

This particular issue of artificial electrum came to an 
end with the Ionian Revolt, but in a sense it was con- 
tinued in the well-known coinages of Cyzicus, Lampsacus, 
Mytilene, and Phocaea right down till the days of 
Alexander the Great. 

Electrum staters of Cyzicus survive in hundreds of 
specimens, as also do hectae. Numerous hectae of Phocaea 
survive, but no staters. The stater of Cyzicus weighed about 
248 grains, and the actual examples depart very slightly from 
this norm. The hectae of Cyzicus weigh about 40 grains, 
Those of Phocaea are slightly lighter. The staters of Cyzicus 
contain only one emblem of their city of origin—the 
tunny-fish. The rest of the obverse is an emblem generally 
related to the coinage or mythology of some other state— 
even as far distant as Gela, or Tarentum, or Syracuse, not 


5 History of Ancient Coinage, p. 94 ff. 
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to speak of Samos, Corinth, and Athens. There are 172 
types of this obverse, but the reverse is in every case an 
incuse pattern. It seems obvious that the Cyzicene and 
similar staters were put in circulation to supply the cur- 
rency of international trade, and indeed we know that all 
through the fifth and fourth centuries they formed the main 
currency of Aegaean and Black Sea commerce, with the 
Daric as their chief rival, until eventually the gold cur- 
rencies of Philip and Alexander displaced them. 

The relations of Cyzicene with Athenian and other 
monometallic silver currencies give rise to interesting 
questions. Athenian jealousy of rival currencies is well 
known.® Cyzicus was absolutely in the power of Athens 
after 479 B.c., and if Athens not only did not suppress, 
but fostered, this local currency she must have had 
adequate reasons. The inhabitants of the Black Sea coast 
had made the acquaintance of a natural electrum currency 
in the eighth century, and they probably maintained a 
conservative preference for a similar looking currency. 
Athenian staters of silver were doubled in weight, and 
issued as tetradrachms, by Peisistratus for the greater 
convenience of foreign commerce. There was a con- 
tinuous coinage of such staters from the proceeds of the 
mines of Laureium. As they came forth from the mint 
the surplus must have been continuously carried off by 
Athenian merchants to pay for their imports. A con- 
tinuous stream of tetradrachms must have flowed from 
Athens outwards, and tended to concentrate in certain 
local commercial centres, of which Cyzicus was one; and 
Athenian coins would not be the only silver coins which 
would reach Cyzicus and tend to accumulate there. 
Doubtless these coins would circulate locally in Cyzicus. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that Athenian silver 
formed the local currency of small change in that centre, 


* Of. Weil in Z.f.N., xxv, p. 52. 
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for no local silver coinage of Cyzicus is known to have 
existed.” This would give rise to the problem of com- 
pensating for the wear and tear of Attic silver, circulating 
in Cyzicus, or the expense of repatriating it before it 
became too much worn. No doubt some of it would pass 
on to Black Sea ports, but it does not seem to have been 
so popular there as an electrum currency, and it lacked 
the convenience, possessed by gold or electrum, of con- 
taining large value in small bulk. There was the further 
problem of the multiplicity of silver currencies which must 
have reached Cyzicus. Doubtless it was a city of money- 
changers, but the ordinary citizen would have found this 
multiplicity an intolerable nuisance. It is quite evident 
from the circumstances of the case, though there is no 
direct evidence, that the monetary authorities of Cyzicus 
simply took this surplus of coined silver at a valuation, 
bought raw gold with part of it, mixed the rest of it with 
the raw gold, melted them together, and put them back 
into circulation as electrum staters and hectae—to the 
great convenience of the Black Sea trader and of com- 
merce in general. 

It is probable that in buying silver coins a certain ad- 
vantage was given to the currency of Athens, and that 
from the beginning of this issue an effort was made to 
issue Cyzicene staters in such a way that one such stater 
would always equal in value a fixed number (? 24) of 
Athenian drachms. It is not without significance in this 
connection that silver coins of Cyzicene mintage were 
unknown before the fourth century.* Athenian tetra- 
drachms, drachms, and lesser coins must have formed the 
small change of Cyzicus; the electrum currency consisted 
of staters and hectae. On this supposition there must 
have been a point of coincidence between Athenian silver 


‘Greenwell, Num. Chron., 1887, Vol. vil, p. 13. 
* Greenwell, op. cit., p. 13. 
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and Cyzicene electrum, and that point was almost certainly 
1 hecte = 1 tetradrachm. We shall find other reasons 
for believing in the equivalence between 1 Cyz. stater and 
24 Athenian drachms, which this supposition first led me 
to suspect. 

Cyzicene staters are divided into 3 groups, called by 
Hammer® “Oldest,” ‘Middle,’ and “Youngest” respec- 
tively. Of the 12 staters of the oldest group listed 
4 contain more than 50 per cent. gold, 3 contain from 
40 to 50 per cent., 4 from 30 to 40 per cent., and 1 con- 
tains 25°6 per cent. The average content of gold, after 
making allowance for a probable admixture of copper, is 
ca. 45-50 per cent. In the case both of the middle and 
of the younger group the average content is 40-45 per cent. 
The lowest gold content in the case of the middle group 
is 20 per cent., and in the case of the youngest group 
1565 per cent. 

Assuming that it had been arranged between Athens 
and Cyzicus that electrum staters should be issued at an 
equivalence of 24: 1, the first method that would naturally 
occur to the moneyers of Cyzicus would be to buy 96 
drachms with 4 staters from stock, with some of the 
drachms to buy gold, and melt this gold down with the 
remaining Athenian drachms, so as to produce the makings 
of 4 new Cyzicene staters of the correct weight, to replace 
the 4 taken from stock. The number of drachms that 
would have to be parted with for the amount of gold 
necessary to make up the weight would depend on KR, the 
ratio between gold and silver. The problem may be stated 
algebraically for a transaction in which four Cyzicene 
staters of, say, 250 grains have just been sold in exchange 
for 96 drachms of, say, 65 grains. How many of these 
drachms must be sold for gold in order that the weight 
of the gold plus the weight of the drachms retained may 
equal 1000 grains (4 X 250)? 


* Hammer in Z.f.N., Vol. 26, 1908. 
HERMATHENA-—VOL., XXII. L 
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Let «=the number of silver drachms that must be 
sold for gold, and R =the ratio between gold and silver, 
06 - x = the number of drachms retained for the 
mixture. 
x X 65 


65 X (96 — x) + —— = 1000. 


65x 
6240 -- 65x + -_ 1000. 


oF 65x + 5240 = 0. 


654 - 654R + 5240-R = 0. 

If R = 10, then 896 drachms would have to be used 
in buying gold. 

If R = 12, then 87:9 drachms would be so used. 

Again, if R = 10 (and x = 896), the weight of the 
gold bought for the mixture would be 582:40 grains. 

If R = 12 (and x = 879) the weight of gold bought 
would be 476 grains. In the one case the mixture of 
1000 grains electrum would contain 582-4 grains gold and 
417-6 grains silver, in the other 476 grains gold and 
524 grains silver. 

It follows that the more gold depreciated in terms of 
silver the larger the proportion of gold used in the electrum 
mixture, and, therefore, the greater the monetary demand 
for gold. This in itself would tend to stabilise the ratio 
between gold and silver. 

Changes in the ratio would alter the composition of 
the electrum mixture in the manner and the directions 
stated, and, therefore, must be held to account to some 
extent for the remarkable variations in the metallic content 
of these staters, which have hitherto remained something 
of a puzzle to numismatists. 

We must now take into account the fact that the 
moneyers did not work by algebraic formula but by rule 
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of thumb, and with an appreciation of the probable price 
of raw gold based on experience, but liable to error in 
particular cases. They probably bought gold for tetra- 
drachms, and offered an even number of these for the gold 
they wanted to buy. It would hardly be worth while to 
set the machinery of the mint working in order to coin 
only four staters (the transaction we took for purposes 
of illustration), and we do not know what was the normal 
size of the average transaction, though we know that the 
Cyzicene mint was probably employed as continuously as 
the Athenian, and produced a much greater variety of 
types. The moneyers on each occasion had to guess to 
the nearest tetradrachm the number of drachms of silver 
which they should use for the purchase of gold. If they 
guessed 21 tetradrachms when + = 879 the resulting 
mixture would exceed 1000 grains in weight, and the gold 
percentage of the whole would be decidedly poorer than 
the 476 per mille of our algebraic calculation. The 
smaller the transaction the greater the possibility of 
departure from the algebraic norm by reason of the fact 
that they probably bought gold with an even number of 
tetradrachms, used no smaller silver coin, and had to guess 
the number in each individual case. This also would help 
to account for the curious variations of metallic com- 
position. However they managed they might find from 
time to time that the weightrof the gold they bought and 
the silver coins they retained added up to more than the 
weight of the number of Cyzicene staters they desired to 
replace. Doubtless they took care to even things out over 
a period of time, and on each occasion they must have 
decided in what proportion to make the mixture. They 
probably took care to err if anything on the side of too 
much silver in the larger coins (staters), and allowed a 
little surplus of gold to accumulate from time to time. 
But it seems likely that they worked off this surplus of 


gold from time to time in making the hectae, for these 
Es 
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coins in all periods contain a decidedly larger percentage 
of gold than the corresponding staters. 

In the case of the oldest group of staters, whose 
average gold content is 45-50 per cent., a percentage of 
50 per cent. gold implies a ratio of 11:5, while one of 
45 per cent. gold implies a ratio of 126. These are not im- 
probable limits of variation about the year 480 B.c. 

It seems at first sight that if the Cyzicene moneyers 
gave 4 staters for 96 drachms, and with these drachms 
indirectly reproduced four more staters, by buying gold 
with some of them at the market price, they had done 
all that was necessary to maintain an absolute parity of 
exchange between 1 stater and 24 drachms. Probably the 
Cyzicene moneyers were of this opinion too, and ap- 
parently the staters of the first period were as nearly as 
possible the metallic value equivalent of the drachms they 
were derived from [e.g., 40 per cent. gold stater of 250 
grains. contains 100 grains gold; if R = 14 this = 1400 
grains silver + 150 grains silver = 1550 grains = app. silver 
weight of 24 drachms of 65 grains]. But experience 
must have shown that in this way not an absolute parity 
of 24: 1 would be achieved, but an exchange fluctuating with 
the supply and demand of drachms in relation to staters 
in the region of 24:1 being 24 + or 24 -, a small 
margin. Accident or design would then suggest to the 
moneyers that if they diluted the mixture somewhat they 
could keep out a drachm or two of silver coin (neither 
sold for gold nor mixed for electrum), and in that way 
build up a reserve of silver drachms to be exchanged for 
staters on demand at the required parity. By a similar 
dilution they could manufacture an additional stater now 
and again (over and above the number sold for drachms 
on any given occasion). This stater would form part of 
a gradually accumulating stater reserve, available to meet 
any sudden demand for staters, at par, without waiting 
for the machinery of a new minting. In this way alone 
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could the absolute parity be maintained. In order to 
achieve it the gold content would have to be reduced, and 
as we have seen in the second and third periods, it was 
definitely some 5 per cent. less than in the first. The one 
o1 two instances in the first period where the percentage 
was below 40 per cent. are probably either accidents, or 
experiments, which, having worked successfully, confirmed 
and justified the lower average content to which they 
worked in the second and third periods. But individual 
variations are throughout very wide. 

The monetary significance of this change is consider- 
able. It means that the electrum coins of Cyzicus (and 
probably Lampsacus too) after the first period were 
relegated to the position of a token currency, kept at par 
with a monometallic silver standard currency by artificial 
regulation in essentially the same way as 20 shillings are 
kept at parity with a £, although the silver content of 
20 shillings is worth very much less. This fact has hitherto 
escaped notice, perhaps because we are accustomed to 
token coins which are submultiples of the standard unit, 
whereas the stater was a multiple of the drachm. We 
are accustomed to token coins of silver and bronze based 
on a gold unit, whereas the idea of a coin containing a 
substantial proportion of gold deriving its monetary value 
from a standard unit of silver is to us almost incongruous. 
We are accustomed to international remittances in the 
form of Bills of Exchange (100 per: cent. credit instru- 
ments), supplemented by occasional remittances of the 
metal used as the currency standard. The fifth-century 
Greeks used Cyzicene staters (25 per cent. credit instru- 
ments) where we would use Bills of Exchange. The idea 
of using a token currency at all for international remittance 
is to us almost unthinkable. 

The maintenance of a token currency is a lucrative 
privilege as well as a great responsibility. The discovery 
of these possibilities was probably accidental. The 
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Cyzicenes would observe that their reserves of silver coins 
and surplus staters tended to grow, and experience would 
indicate the number of each which would cover all probable 
demands. The rest they would gradually learn to spend, 
and even come to count on a regular income from their 
continuous mintages. Anyhow, they were a notoriously 
prosperous community in ancient times. 

The idea of fixing the value of one currency in terms 
of another was not unknown to the Greeks, though the 
evidence is scanty. An inscription’? of Olbia, Syil. 546, 
contains :—70 d? ypusiov twAciv cai wveiabat, rov pév oraripa 
rov KuZtcnvov évdexaro, (Or dwdexato) tyuctatipo, Kal pire 


’ , , , 4 >» , 2 , @ 
akwrepov mire Tymwrepov, TO 0’ GAAO xpualoy TO émto}pov Grav 


7 ~ > > - n > 
Kal apyipiov rd érlonnov mwdAkiv Kal wi ciabu, we Gv adAhAoug 


me(Qwor. [The local drachms of Olbia were to have a 
parity of 104 or 114 silver staters to the Cyzicene electrum 
stater, i.¢., 21 or 23 local drachms = 1 st.] This in- 
scription, fixing the value of a local currency in terms 
of an international one, is of the early fourth century. We 
may be sure that the idea did not originate in that place 
or at that time, and the presumption that Cyzicene staters 
were themselves pegged to Athenian drachms is at least 
strengthened. 

Woodward, in the same article, commenting on a 
number of inscriptions where Athenian money is recorded 
along with electrum staters, and equivalences given, but 
partially obliterated, shows that any possible epigraphic 
reconstructions of numbers imply a parity of 24: 1 between 
Athenian drachms and Lampsacene and Cyzicene staters; 
but, on the other hand, it is impossible to infer any fixed 
ratio in the case of a third type of stater, which he thinks 
is the Phocaean electrum stater. 

Wade-Gery, commenting on IG,' 301," which is a 


* Cited by Woodward, J. H. S., Vol. 34 (1914). 
“In Num. Chron. x (1930), p. 16, 333. 
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document of the Treasurers of Athena (? 431 B.c.) 
recording payments to the Hellenotamiae for war ex- 
penses, shows that whereas uncoined silver and gold in the 
Athenian treasury were weighed before their value was 
calculated in Athenian silver, in the case of the staters 
and hectae of Cyzicus and Lampsacus, they were not 
weighed but fariffed, and translated into Athenian money 
at a fixed ratio. He finds that the inscription can be re- 
constructed so as to show a ratio of 24:1, and that no 
other ratio will meet the epigraphic requirements of the 
case. Like Woodward, he finds evidence for a third type 
of stater, computed at a fixed ratio, which did not require 
stating, but which was different from the 24:1 ratio, and 
‘more complex. Wade-Gery thinks that this third stater 
was not the Phocaic electrum stater, but the Persian gold 
Daric. 

The close affinity between Athenian and Cyzicene money 
has been recognised elsewhere. Dr. Gardner supposes the 
existence of some sort of monetary convention, and others, 
with less justification, speak of bimetallism of silver and 
electrum. Bimetallism requires that the monetary autho- 
rities should undertake to buy or sell the material of 
either of the two metals in unlimited quantities on demand, 
at a fixed price, implying a fixed ratio in the monetary 
value of the respective metals. Bimetallism might have 
been practised before 550 B.c., when natural electrum 
coinages were contemporary with silver coinages. But 
it is unthinkable with reference to the coinage of an 
artificial mixture of gold and silver of the kind minted 
at Cyzicus. If the moneyers here were prepared to buy 
unlimited quantities of a mixture varying from 20-50 per 
cent. gold, the actual mixture offered for sale would have 
varied from 20 per cent. downwards: so long as parity 
with Athenian drachms was maintained the currency of 
electrum was a token currency, based on a monometallic 
silver standard. If and when it fell from its artificial 
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parity and followed a course of its own, then doubtless 
it became a kind of “symmetallism” of silver and gold. 
There is definite epigraphic evidence’ for the artificial 
mixing of the material from which coins like these were 
made. During the fifth century, and down to about 
350 B.c., the electrum staters and hectae of Phocaea and 
Mytilene constituted one of the most important currencies 
of the west coast of Asia Minor. An inscription of the 
early fourth century records a monetary union between 
Phocaea and Mytilene for the minting of these coins. It 
was probably the renewal of an earlier convention. The 
inscription contains the statements: rov 62 xépvavra 7d ypi- 
olov UmderKwov Eupevat auporépacoe taig ToAlemar. . . . » ai O€ Ke 


katayptOm Td xpbowv Képvav ‘vdaptotepov Oédwy, Bavaren 


Capiwobw. 

It may be noted in passing that no stater of Phocaea 
and only one stater of Lampsacus has come down to us, 
but many hectae of both cities are available. The gold 
content of the later hectae of Mytilene is remarkably con- 
sistent, and averages 33 per cent. The average content 
of the Phocaean hectae is 32°33 per cent., but in this case 
the variation of individual specimens is wider. 

The staters of Cyzicus probably remained at par with 
Athenian drachms down till the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War anyhow, and probably even as late as the 
Syracusan disaster. It seems likely that they were 
accepted in payment of tribute as readily as silver money, 
and that the Athenian treasury contained a goodly store 
of them. CIA, I 180-183," records a series of pay- 
ments by the Treasurers of Athena to the Hellenotamiae 
for various purposes, generally military or naval, during 
the years 418-414B.c. A sum of 3000 Cyzicene staters 
was so issued in 418 B.c. An uncertain number of 
Cyzicene staters was issued, as well as 10 talents and 


” Hicks and Hill, No. 94. 8 Op cit., No. 70. 
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14 talents of silver, to Alcibiades and Lamachus orpariyot¢ 
ic Seeley in 416-415 B.c. In 415-414 B.c. 114 talents 
were issued in silver and 248 staters of Cyzicus. These 
are substantial sums of token money. Jf Cyzicene staters 
began to depreciate during the Peloponnesian War, and if 
they were accepted as tribute money at the fixed parity 
of 24:1, then the subject allies of Athens, being only 
human, would certainly seize the opportunity of paying 
Athens “in her own coin,” and the Athenian treasury 
would get more and more of them and less silver. We 
know that gold depreciated to about 10:1 c. 404B.c., 
though this is not generally represented as an appreciation 
of silver. If we consider the conditions governing the 
supply of silver it becomes evident that causes were at 
work, ever since the fall of Amphipolis, diminishing the 
annual production and, therefore, appreciating the total 
available supply in terms of gold. Besides Laureium, the 
chief source of silver available to Athens was the mines 
of the Strymon valley and of Mount Pangaeus. Hero- 
dotus* tells us that Peisistratus rooted his tyranny 
émixovporor re woAAOIot Kal ypnudtwy suvddaat, Tor piv abTdber, 
trav S¢ amd Yrpuvudvog Torayov ovvdvtwv. The Ath. Pol. 
says that Peisistratus, after his second expulsion, first 
went to the Gulf of Thessalonica, and then transferred 
cig rove wept Tayyatov rémoue, S0ev ypnuatiodpevog Kai orpa- 
rwta¢g ucOwaauevoc,«.t.A. Thucydides describes Amphipolis 
as useful to the Athenians ftAwy re vavtnynoiuwy tout 
kal Xpnuatwy mpvaddm. There were also gold mines in 
Thasos and in Skapte Hyle,** on the mainland opposite 
Thasos, which appear to have been most productive. 
Describing the reduction of Thasos in 491 B.c. by 
Darius, Herodotus’ says that their revenue came from 
the mainland and the mines. é uév ye rev && Teamriig VAN? 
“Hdt. i. 64. Cf. A.P. c. 15; Thue. iv. 108. 


% Hdt. v. 17; vii. 112. 
18 Hdt. vi. 46, 47; cf. Thue. iv. 105. 
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tov xpuoiwy peradAwy rh émlrav OySwxovta Ta\avTa Tpoohe, 
éx Oe Trav év adry Oday tAdoow piv TovTwWY, cvxva SF OUTW Kare 
To éwirav Oaciowst poole ATO TE THE Hwelpov Kal TMV pEeTadAwy 
treoc éxaorou Sinxdoia raXavtra. The mines in Thasos and 
in Skapte Hyle appear to have been gold mines only—not 
silver mines. The mines on Pangaeus and in the Strymon 
valley were silver mines. When Brasidas seized Amphipolis 
he got possession of the silver mines, but Thucydides saved 
the gold mines of Thasos and Skapte Hyle, in which 
indeed he had a personal interest. 6 Bpasidag Sedia¢ cal 
Tv ard tig Odoov trav vewv onBeav, cal tuvPavduevog rdv 
Oovcvedidny Krijsiv te Exe Tov xpvoeiwy mEeTadAWY éoyaclag iv 


- ‘ ~ , x. ? , > oe ou 6 ° ~ 4 
TH Wept TavTa Opaxy Kal aw aurov ouvacVal tv TOLC TPWTOIC 


TOY HTEpwrer, K.T.A. 

The capture of the silver mines by Brasidas did not 
mean that silver would cease to be produced here, only that 
it would find its way much more sluggishly into the 
channels of commerce dominated by the Athenian fleet, 
and in lesser quantities. Probably from this time the 
tendency for silver to appreciate (or the gold ratio to 
fall) began to manifest itself. At present the annual pro- 
duction of the precious metals is small in comparison with 
the total available supply—the product of centuries of 
mining. The output of Laureium may be estimated at 
50 talents annually in 483 B.c.,"* and active mining was 
only in progress there, and on the Strymon, for less than 
a century. Hence what happened on the Strymon in 
424 B.c., and still more what happened in 413 B.c., when 
the occupation of Deceleia** shut down the Laureium mines 
completely, must have reacted on the ratio of silver and 
gold (causing an appreciation of silver) much more 
decisively than a similar event would under modern con- 


" Hdt. vii. 144; Plut. Them. 4; A.P. 22. 7; quoted by Seltman in 
Athens: its History and Coinage, p. 106. 
* Thue. vii. 91. 
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ditions. Annual output of both metals was much larger 
in proportion to total available supply then than now. 

The effect of these losses was consciously felt in Athens 
simply as a loss of revenues on which they were accustomed 
to rely. Their monetary effect on the token currency 
could have been counteracted if the coining of new electrum 
staters was cut down in proportion to the shrinkage of 
the flow of new silver into circulation, But there was a 
profit in coining token staters, and it is more likely 
that their production was increased rather than diminished 
in view of the increased financial stringency. This would 
create conditions of overissue, and surplus staters would 
tend to be returned to Cyzicus (or Athens?) for redemption 
in silver coins at par, and they would retain their par value 
so long as they were so redeemed, but the pressure on the 
silver reserve would be increasing and cumulative. It is 
possible to imagine that the process of depreciation was 
gradual in the first instance, and first showed itself as a 
slight depreciation in terms of other silver currencies, while 
the parity with Athenian silver may have been retained in 
law after it had been departed from more or less in fact. 
The final crash must have come after the occupation of 
Deceleia, and may have coincided with the revolt of Cyzicus 
from Athens in 411 B.c. 

This theory of a gradual depreciation of staters would 
account for a fact which Dr. Gardner’® finds somewhat 
puzzling, 1.¢., the compulsory closing of the mints of the 
subject allies some time about 414 B.c. This must be 
clearly distinguished from the imposition of Athenian 
standards of coinage, weights, and measures on subject 
cities, which were nevertheless allowed to continue coining 
their own silver.*° Thus Samos, after the reconquest 
in 439 B.c., abandoned for a time the Milesian standard 
for the Attic, and had to adopt Attic weights and 


” HAC, p. 226. ” Op. cit., p. 271. 
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measures as well.”* Similarly, Thasos, after 463 B.c., 
coined silver on the Attic standard, but after the conquest 
of Amphipolis by Brasidas adopted the Chian standard— 
an evidence of some degree of emancipation from Athenian 
influence.** During most of the fifth century it could have 
made little difference to Athens whether her subject cities 
coined their own silver or not so long as they used the 
Attic standard. Local silver would circulate side by side 
with Athenian silver in places like Samos, just like English 
and Free State currency notes in the Free State; but if 
one wanted to go abroad or remit abroad one would use 
Athenian money, because it commanded a more favourable 
rate in the exchanges. The legal parity with Cyzicene 
staters probably applied to Attic silver coins only, and 
other coins of equivalent weight would probably exchange 
for Cyzicenes at a fluctuating and less favourable rate. 
But once the appreciation of silver had set in, the allied 
cities had every inducement to work their mints for all 
they wert worth, because their coins would now command 
a more favourable rate of exchange for Cyzicenes, while 
Athenian silver would be compelled to share in the depre- 
ciation of these, so long as the legal parity was maintained. 
Thus a Siphnian might buy a Cyzicene for less than the 
weight of 24 Athenian drachms if he used his own native 
coins. He would then have every inducement to pay 
tribute to Athens in Cyzicenes, thus acquired, instead of 
sending the raw silver of his own mines to Athens for 
ninting. Anyhow, two fragmentary decrees, one from 
Siphnos and one from Smyrna, have been put together, 
which show that some time about 4148B.c. the Athenians 
made a vigorous attempt to close the mints of all their 
allied cities, and compel them to send their silver to Athens 


for coining.” éday ree Kémrqe vomtoua apyupio év riot OAc 
} mi} xpirae vouicpacw toig ADnvaiwy  orabpuots i} pérporg, 
"HAL, p. 248. 2 HAC., p. 271. 
" Hill, i. 1520; LG. xii (v) 480, quoted in H.A.C., p. 227. 
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@dda Eevexvic voutouacty Kat otaQpoic Kai uérporg, Tiv Timwpiav 
vat kara TO Tpdrepov Whgiana 6 KAéapyog citer. 

Aristophanes, in The Birds, 1. 1040 (414 B.c.), is re- 
ferring to this policy in the lines: ypiafa: NepedAoxoxxvyiaic 
roig avroicg pérporot kal ataOuotse kai vopicnace Kxabamep 
‘Odopvecor. 

Weil, in an important article on “Miinzmonopol Athens 
im ersten attischen Seebund,”™ dates the first decree before 
the Syracusan expedition, and the second after. 

There is some evidence that Cyzicene staters did 
indeed depreciate. After 546 B.c., when the Daric weigh- 
ing 130 grains was first issued, one of them was to pass 
as equal to 20 sigloi of 87 grains, implying a ratio of 
134 to 1. In 438.8.c. an inscription,” referring to the 
building of the Parthenon, records a purchase of gold for 
silver, and the ratio implied is 14:1. During the course 
of the Peloponnesian War it is generally believed that the 
ratio came down to 12:1, and varied for the most part 
between 12 and 10. Wade-Gery believes he has found 
epigraphical evidence for a _ ratio varying between 
10 and 12. At a ratio of 12: 1 the Daric was 
worth 233 drachms, and the Cyzicene was the more 
valuable coin. At a ratio of 10: 1 the Daric was 
worth 194 drachms, and the Cyzicene at par was 
relatively much more valuable. It is highly probable that 
the ratio was as low as 10:1 at the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Consequently, if there is reason to believe 
that a Cyzicene was worth about the same as a Daric in 
401 B.c., the inference is that the Cyzicene had depreciated, 
i.¢., fallen from its artificially supported token value. Dr. 
Gardner*’ adduces evidence to show that after the battle 
of Cunaxa in 401 B.c., the monetary value of the Cyzicene 
and the Daric was about the same. 


“Weil, Z.£.N. xxv, p. 52; cf. H.A.C., p. 228. 
* Hicks and Hill, No. 47. **In Num. Chron. (x 1930), p. 16, 333. 
*H.A.C., p. 94. 
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The electrum of Cyzicus was traditionally associated 
with the similar currency of Lampsacus. From about the 
end of the fifth century gold coins of Lampsacus begin 
tu make their appearance. Abydos also and Clazomenae 
issued gold coins at this period.** Dr. Gardner thinks that 
coins so evidently commercial as the gold coins of 
Lampsacus and Abydos cannot be attributed to Persian 
influence or suggestion. The gold coins of Athens, first 
struck in 407 B.c.,”” may belong to a special category, but 
there is probably some affinity between these contem- 
porary issues of gold coins in Athens and in cities 
dominated by her influence. The simplest explanation 
is that they were an attempt to find a suitable substitute 
for the Cyzicene currency, which had broken down, 
Dr. Gardner*® regards these coins as standard coins, and 
he takes the fact that the gold drachm of Athens 
weighed the same as the silver drachm, and was probably 
worth 12 silver drachms, as implying a ratio of 12 to 1, 
It certainly implies an attempt to find something, in 
multiples or submultiples of 12, to take the place of the 
Cyzicene stater; but the possibility is not excluded that 
these gold coins were artificially rated at a higher value 
than they possessed in metal, 1.e., were issued as token 
coins, intended to be kept at par with standard silver by 
the methods which had been used in the case of electrum. 
In that case coining at a ratio of 12:1 would be con- 
sistent with a commercial ratio of 10:1. This would help 
to explain the difficulty about Lampsacene gold coins being 
somewhat heavier than the Daric, 135 grains as com- 
pared to 130.*° Mere additional weight would not give 
them currency to the replacement of Darics, as Monsieur 
Babelon evidently believed. The Daric was a standard 
coin of gold, and as such at 10:1 was worth 194 
drachms. These rival gold coins of Lampsacus and 


“HAC, p. 335. Op. cit., pp. 290-295. Op. cit., p. 292. 
* Op. cit., p. 337. 
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Abydos, if issued as effective token coins representative 
of a silver standard, would be worth 24 drachms, though 
only 5 grains heavier. They do not necessarily represent 
a departure from a monometallic silver standard, but an 
attempt to reinforce it by supplying it with a convenient 
instrument for important long-distance remittances. The 
“declaration of war” on Persian gold of M. Babelon® 
would only be an incident in the continuous rivalry of 
the silver-using commercial system with the gold-using. 
The new gold was probably an attempt to replace the 
electrum stater, and the fact that it was considered 
necessary is evidence that the token currency of electrum 
had broken down. 

The appreciation of silver due to the interruption of 
the supply from the Strymon, and the shutting down of 
the Laureium mines, was accentuated by the increased 
circulation of Persian gold that resulted from the subsidies 
contributed by Persia in the last decade of the Peloponnesian 
War. It is possible to frame a hypothesis that accounts 
for the mystery of the complete disappearance of Phocaean 
staters, and at the same time would help to account for 
the collapse in the value of Cyzicene staters. Just as 
the silver coins of Athens met the raw gold of Thasos 
and Colchis in the Propontis, so the silver of Athens must 
have met the coined gold and silver of Persia on the 
west coast of Asia Minor. There would be the same 
problem of fluctuating exchanges and wear and tear of 
currency here as there, and the same solution was indicated. 
Phocaea and Mytilene were evidently cast for the part 
played by Cyzicus and Lampsacus, but on the Asia Minor 
coast the dominating monetary factor must have been the 
standard Daric of Persia. 

The gold Daric had, of course, its own corresponding 
currency of silver “sigloi,” and it is generally believed 


* Cf, HLA.C., p. 337. 
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that the system was a bimetallic one, involving free coinage 
of both metals, standard coins in both metals, and a fixed 
ratio in the monetary values attached to unit quantities 
of each. In such cases, as is well known, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to keep coins of both metals in circulation, 
The mint ratio, in this case 134: 1, may be the same as 
the commercial ratio when the former is fixed, but the 
latter is free to fluctuate, in accordance with Supply and 
Demand. When it departs in any degree from the mint 
ratio one of the coined metals becomes more valuable as 
metal than as coin, and consequently is hoarded, melted 
down, or exported—in any case disappearing from cir- 
culation. Persian money can have been no exception to 
this rule, and when either metal, especially when silver, 
disappeared from local circulation it must have been a grave 
inconvenience to trade. It was possible, of course, that 
sigloi and Darics remained in continuous circulation 
together, and exchanged for one another at a rate which 
reflected .their metallic values in commerce, but in that 
case the convenience of having a fixed number of sigloi 
to the Daric was lost. 

On the whole, it is likely that the ratio was less than 
134: 1, as gold tended to depreciate during the fifth 
century. In that case one could buy one unit of coined 
gold for something less than 134 units of uncoined 
silver and Persian sigloi would tend to be treated as metal, 
thus disappearing from the currency. This would make 
the lonians of the coast conscious of the need for a 
subordinate currency, which would stay in circulation and 
exchange at a fixed rate for the Daric. Nothing could be 
more natural than that they should have recourse to an 
electrum token currency, kept at par with the Daric, thus 
establishing a monometallic gold standard currency. 
Nothing could be more natural than that in making this 
currency they should blend together a Persian Daric 
with an Athenian tetradrachm. If we take the tetra- 
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drachm at 268 grains and the Daric at 130 grains, 
the mixture would weigh 398 grains. The propor- 
tion of gold in such a mixture corresponds closely 
enough to the 32°33 per cent. which is actually found as 
the average proportion of gold in 59 Phocaean hectae, 
and the 33 per cent. which is actually found as the average 
proportion of gold in 119 Mytilenean hectae. ‘The mixture 
of 398 grains is equivalent in weight to 258 grammes. 
The average weight of 7 actual Phocaean hectae, taken 
at random, is 2°54 grammes; and of 10 actual Lesbian 
hectae, taken at random, is 2°53. It looks as if the blend 
of one tetradrachm and one Daric was coined into 
10 hectae. The monetary value of the materials used 
would be about 27 drachms if the ratio was 12 to 1. 
But six hectae made a Phocaean stater (that elusive coin, 
the disappearance of which is the problem), and on this 
hypothesis the stater of Phocaea was kept at par with the 
Daric as a token coin. Consequently, 10 hectae, containing 
materials worth about 27 drachms, would circulate as 
token money worth about 38 drachms (the ratio being 12). 
The element of credit in this token currency would thus 
be about 25 per cent., as in the case of the Cyzicene stater. 

The Phocaean stater being based on gold would, of 
course, vary in value in terms of Athenian silver with 
changes in the gold ratio. Six Phocaean hectae or one 
Phocaean stater would weigh 15:22 grammes or 235 grains, 
and this stater was, therefore, lighter than the Cyzicene 
stater, which weighed about 248 grains. The difference 
in weight between Phocaean and Cyzicene staters would, 
of course, have nothing to do with their respective values, 
which would vary quite independently owing to other 
causes. At the same time the Phocaean stater must have 
looked and felt very much like a Cyzicene stater, and, if 
the view is correct, that Darics and, therefore, Phocaean 
staters depreciated during the Peloponnesian War, while 
Cyzicene staters kept their value on the whole up to a 
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certain point, and then suddenly lost it, this must have 
given rise to a tendency to hoard Cyzicenes and get rid 
of Phocaeans. This may have caused a real shortage of 
Cyzicenes for a time, to remedy which the monetary 
authorities of Cyzicus may have been tempted or induced 
to get possession of quantities of Phocaean staters (an easy 
matter), melt them down, and reissue them as Cyzicenes, 

The subsequent reflux of hoarded Cyzicenes into cir- 
culation would immediately produce a redundancy of 
these coins, and make the effort to keep them at par with 
the drachm quite insupportable. Something like this may 
be held to account for the disappearance of the Phocaean 
stater and the final collapse of the Cyzicene token currency. 
The effect would be tantamount to the transference of an 
important currency under modern conditions from a gold 
standard to a silver one, intensifying the causes leading 
to the appreciation of silver. Phocaean hectae may have 
suffered a similar fate, but they were much more numerous, 
and in any case were needed for the small money of com- 
merce. Hence, they survive in large quantities. The 
Phocaean stater was never put back into circulation, or 
coined again, because, on this hypothesis, it was only a local 
representative of the Daric.** Towards the end of the 
fifth century Darics themselves began to circulate plenti- 
fully on the Asia Minor coast, and continued to do so all 
through the fourth. Hence, there was no occasion for a 
local coin to represent it. The hectae themselves would 
continue to circulate as local token coins, representing the 
Daric. 

This explanation of the real nature of Phocaean staters 
will account for the difficulty that both Woodward and 
Wade-Gery experienced in their epigraphic reconstruc- 
tions.** Woodward found that a simple ratio of 24 to 1 

* Cf. Thue. iv. 52, 2; viii. 28, 4; Hdt. vii. 28, 2. 

* J.HLS., Vol. 34 (1914), Woodward. Num. Chron. x (1930), p. 16, 
p. 333, Wade-Gery. 
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would work all right in restoring the obliterated numerals 
before Lampsacene and Cyzicene staters, but that it was 
impossible to establish any fixed ratio for a third type of 
stater, apparently referred to, and which he thought must 
be Pweaikoi. Wade-Gery arrives at the same conclusion 
for Lampsacene and Cyzicene staters, but considers that 
the third type of stater implied in the inscriptions was the 
Daric. This third type of stater, he says, “was also 
computed at a fixed ratio in terms of drachms, but it was 
different and more complex.” In other words, there was 
a ratio which served well enough for a year or a number 
of years, but which was liable to change over a period of 
years. It was the ordinary commercial ratio between gold 
and silver, and would express equally the value of repre- 
sentative token money based on gold, when it was necessary 
to express its value in terms of silver. The same ratio 
would thus serve for Darics and for Phocaean staters, but 
nothing short of a miracle would make it a whole number, 
and no amount of ingenuity could recover it from the 
very imperfect data which Messrs. Woodward and Wade- 
Gery have treated so successfully in the case of Cyzicene 
and Lampsacene staters. Whether the third  stater 
adumbrated is a Phocaean or a Daric, from the point of 
view of this hypothesis, may be regarded as a matter of 
complete indifference. 

It is impossible to say whether the token currencies of 
the fifth century functioned as such in the fourth, or 
whether the Cyzicene at any rate, having become divorced 
from its silver anchorage during the Peloponnesian War, 
retained its independence of Athenian silver during the 
fourth century. It is more probable that Phocaean hectae 
retained some sort of token relationship with Persian gold 
during the fourth century. 

Apparently there were wide fluctuations in the value 
of Cyzicenes as compared to Athenian drachms during the 
fourth century.** There is a passage in Demosthenes, 

* H.AC., p. 242. 
M2 
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In Phormionem, in which it is implied that Phormio 
reckoned the value of a Cyzicene at 21% Attic drachms, 
while Demosthenes reckoned it at 28 drachms. The fact 
that it could be argued about proves that it had no fixed 
value in terms of silver. 

The evidence with regard to Phocaean hectae appears 
to be completely missing until we reach the middle 
of the fourth century. M. Golin, in an article in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique,** publishes a Delphic 
inscription which contains the following :— 
pwxaléag Exutov wate £E, 
tobrov aiyivatuy dpaxpat 
Staxatiae mevTiKovta évvin, Tpi¢ ddedoi. 


Taking 7 Aeginetan drachms as the equivalent of 
10 Attic drachms, it may be calculated that if 126 hectae 
are equal to 2594 Aeginetan drachms, then 6 hectae or 
one Phocaean stater are equal to 17:7 Athenian drachms. 
If the Phocaean stater was in 360 B.c. kept at par with 
the Daric the implied ratio between gold and silver is 93, 
which is perhaps quite a credible ratio for the time. On 
the other hand, where Darics themselves occur in the 
Delphic records, they are not translated into Aeginetan or 
Attic silver currency, but, like Cyzicenes, are “‘comptées 
comme toujours a part.”*’ On the whole, it is perhaps 
safer to believe that a chaos of currencies was added to 
the other chaotic elements of the fourth century. 


In addition to the obligations acknowledged in the text 
I owe a special debt of gratitude to Mr. E. S. G. Robinson, 
of the British Museum. In showing me the coins in which 
I was interested he made available at the same time the 
ample stores of his learning, and gave me every possible 


*B.C.H., 1903. Vol. 27, p. 26. 
* Golin, loc. cit. 
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facility in my effort to use the data of numismatics as 
materials for a chapter in monetary history. 

In this way I have arrived at certain views and theories 
which I have attempted to develop, but I, and I alone, am 
responsible for these. I gratefully sit at the feet of 
numismatic experts like Mr. Robinson; but I do so, not 
as a student of that difficult and elusive science, but as a 
student of monetary history. 


J. JOHNSTON. 


THE DATE OF ARATUS’ CAPTURE OF SICYON, 


In Polybius, ii, 43.3, we find the statement: rerapry 9 
barepov iret Tov mpoeipnuévov arparnyovvrog (Margos of 
Ceryneia strategus of the Achaeans in 255-4) “Apatog 6 
Devoe, ern piv Exwy elxoai, rupavvovpévny 8 tAevOepwaag 
thy marpioa Sta Tig apetiig tig Eavrovd Kat TéAuNC, Tpocéveme 
mpo¢e thy twv ’Ayawwv toAtelav. Beloch (Gr. Gesch? 4. 2, 
p. 228) has taken exception to the words irn Exwy cixooi, 
If Polybius’ statement is accurate, Aratus was born in 
271 B.C. He would consequently, when he became strategus 
of the Achaean League, have been twenty-six years of age. 
But, Polybius informs us, no one could be a member of the 
obyKAnroc, the extraordinary general assembly of the citizens, 
before the age of thirty (Pol. xxix, 24 [9], 6). True, Polybius 
is here speaking of a later time, but there is not the slightest 
reason to assume that the Achaean franchise had been 
restricted in the interval ; indeed, except as the result of a 
violent change, or a series of calamities such as befell Athens 
before 411 B.C., it would have been impossible to deprive 
any section of the citizen-body of their votes. If then the 
abyKAnro¢ consisted of men of over thirty years of age, and 
if Aratus was born in 271, he must in 245 have been four 
years younger than any other person present—which is 
unlikely. Again, we are told (Pol. xxiv, 6 [xxv, 7], 5) that 
Polybius was sent on an embassy vewrepoy 6yta tig Kara 
vomoug nAtiag. If there was an age qualification for a minor 
office, we should expect a@ fortiori an age qualification for 
the strategia. It may be objected that if the law was 
suspended in favour of Polybius in 180, it might just as well 
have been suspended in favour of Aratus in 245 B.C. To this 
objection Beloch’s answer is that if such a dispensation had 
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been granted to Aratus at all he would not have had to wait 
for the strategia till 245; he would have received it in 250 
when the reception of Sicyon into the League was still fresh 
in the minds of the electors. In confirmation of this latter 
argument Beloch might have added that Megalopolis entered 
the League in 235, and Lydiades became strategus in 234; 
Argos entered the League in 229, and Aristomachus was 
chosen strategus in 228. Why was Aratus not similarly 
honoured in 250? Obviously because he had not attained 
the required age. On the other hand a man of Aratus’ 
distinction would not have to wait for election to the 
strategia beyond the minimum legal age. Hence it is to be 
inferred (1) that Aratus was thirty in 245, and (2) that 
Polybius, when he used the words eixoo try Eywy, was using 
round numbers. 


Lut if these arguments carry conviction, what are we to 
say of the words that follow ?—“ ein Knabe hatte ein Unter- 
nehmen, wie die Befreiung Sikyons, nicht durchfiihren 


kénnen.” It is unfortunate for Beloch’s contention here that 
Demosthenes had a similar notion about the youthful 
Alexander, and the Aetolian leaders, Dorimachus and 
Scopas, about the still more youthful Philip V of Macedon, 
and Cicero and Antony about the future Augustus Caesar. 
But they all lived to lament their mistake. 

Polybius was writing not a biography of Aratus, but a 
history of the Roman world in forty books; he did not need 
to be precise about Aratus’ age in 251. Whether we suppose 
that “he was speaking in round numbers,” or have the 
temerity to suggest that he confused Aratus’ age at the 
liberation with his age at the entry of Sicyon into the 
league, we may accept Beloch’s case that in 251 Aratus 
was not twenty but twenty-four. But if we do, we are 
spared the necessity of assuming what no ancient writer has 
asserted, that the liberation of Sicyon and its entry into the 
League belong to the same year. 
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The language of Polybius himself might suggest that he 
conceived an interval of time to have elapsed between the 
two events, for he proceeds, apyidev evOde tpaorne yerdpevoe 
Tig mpuatpicewe avrov (i.e. ray "Ayawv). Polybius may have 
known (for the statement goes back to Aratus’ own memoirs) 
that before he engaged in private war with the Sicyonian 
tyrant he had attempted to induce Antigonus Gonatas to 
intervene (Plut. Ava/. 4). It was only when the king let 
him down that he took the job into his own hands. Until 
that moment, that is, until a month or so before he carried 
off his coup, his passion for the policy of the Achaeans must 
have been purely Platonic. It may, therefore, be supposed 
that by apyi@ev edOd¢ Polybius meant “from the moment he 
started on the enterprise,” and the use of the phrase seems to 
imply a certain lapse of time between the liberation of the 
city and its attachment to the League. 

That Aratus, when he captured Sicyon, had not yet (as 
we say).attained his majority, appears from the words of 
Plutarch, #8y peipaxtov 6”Aparog Oy a&iwua ... siye... map’ 
nAKiay acpadrseoréipa yummy xexpanévoy (Arat. 4). The word 
usipaxiov, though defined by the grammarian Pollux as a 
youth between the ages of thirteen and twenty-one, is used 
by Plutarch, when he employs it for the purpose of definition, 
to mean a lad of about twenty. Thus Julius Caesar at fifteen, 
Philip V of Macedon at seventeen, Octavius Caesar at nine- 
teen, are each of them described as ovrw ravu pepaxioy, C. 
Gracchus at twenty is uepaxwov mavramacw, and the notorious 
Clodius Pulcher is pepaxoy tre kal pyww yevewwv, when he 
penetrated, disguised as a music-girl, into Caesar’s house. On 
these analogies Aratus, 7dn mepaxcov @v, would have hardly 
been more than twenty-one at the outside, and if, as Beloch 
thinks, he was twenty-four in 251, he must have liberated 
Sicyon in 255, or possibly 256. 

The liberation in fact has been dated to 255 by 
E. Cavaignac, Histoire de l Antiqutté (1914) iii, p. 254, who 
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maintains that Plutarch’s words, xariyyaye gvyadacg ovK 
iAdrrove wevraxosiwy ol¢ paxpa } TAGYH Kal pod Te TEVTYKOV- 
raeri¢ &yeydve (Arat. 9), refer to persons banished as a result 
of Demetrius’ conquest of Peloponnesus. As these exiles 
plainly belonged to the anti-Macedonian faction, the year 
303 provides a more appropriate occasion for their banish- 
ment than 301, the date formerly suggested by Schorn ; for 
itis not immediately obvious why the defeat of Demetrius 
that year at Ipsus should have led to his opponents being 
banished from Sicyon. 

But there are other passages in our authorities to which 
the proposed date would lend a new significance. In Avat. 41 
we read: ry 0 Apary auvnAOov tig Rveva tov ’Ayawv od 
moAAvt: Kai yevouévng ekKAnsiag HpéOn otparnyos avtoKxpdtwp" 
kal TepleaTHaaro Ppoupay tk THv ~EavTOU TOAIT@Y TpLaKoYTa Mev 
inn kai tpla wemoATeonévog év toic ’Axatotc, rempwrevkwe O® Kal 
duvaper kat S6Ey rev “E\Ajvwv. 

This passage reduced Freeman to despair. He writes: 
“The only marked period of thirty-three years in the life of 
Aratus is that between his first Generalship in 245 and his 
death in 213: this is probably what Plutarch is thinking of.” 
He omitted to notice the parallel passage in Cleom. 16: 6 


‘ ” , v 4 a 4 4 
a A VaTOO «+. VO iZwv &T Tola Kal TPLAKOVTaA TPWTEVOVTOC 
f Kt p 


avrov devov elvat . . . véov avdoa. . . TapaBadrkiv roaypatwv 


nvEnuévwv bn’ avrov Kal KexpaTnuévwv \Yedvey TosvvTOY apxny, 
w+ TpémeTae mpdg Epyov ovdert piv rov “EAAhvwv mpoaijxoy, 
aisyiarov © éxeivw, Avriyovoy émt riv ‘EXAGOa Kadeiv. 

On these passages Cavaignac’s note (op. ctt., p. 269) is 
short but sufficient: “les 33 ans comptés a partir de la 
délivrance de Sicyone, 255-4.” 

As to where the thirty-three years ended, I doubt if Plu- 
tarch himself was very precise. If we are to treat his statement 
in the Avatus passage rigorously, and if further we assume 
222 to be the date of the battle of Sellasia, it would appear 
that the assembly at Sicyon which made Aratus orpatnyi¢ 
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avroxparwp, falls in February 224, from which, reckoning 
inclusively, thirty-three years would bring us back to 256,! 
But whether the date be 256 or 255 is a minor matter. Only 
on the assumption that the thirty-three years go back to the 
liberation of Sicyon, and only on the assumption that the 
liberation occurred some years before the entry of the city 
into the League, can these passages be explained at all. 

An old crux for historians of this period is found in 
Pausanias (viii 10. 5. Cf. vi. 2. 4. viii, 27, 13 ; 36, 6), where 
we are told that in Mantinea, at the temple of Poseidon, 
there was preserved the trophy of a battle fought between 
the Lacedaemonians under Agis, and a_ confederation of 
states belonging to the northern half of Peloponnesus. On 
the right wing in this battle were posted the Mantineans, on 
the left the remainder of the Arcadians, ’Apatw 0’ éweérpamro 
TO péoor Kat Yexvwviorg re Kal *Ayawic. The Lacedaemonians 
were defeated, and BaaiAcig Ereoev *Ayic Evdapuidov. 

Beloch has shown that by assuming “ King Agis” to be 
a mistake of Pausanias for his uncle and guardian, who 
was also an “ Agis son of Eudamidas,” the rest of the data 
apply perfectly to a date c. 249. Two minor points, however, 
Beloch left without satisfactory explanation: (1) why are the 
Mantineans in the battle separated from the rest of the 
Arcadians, and (2) why does Pausanias, or rather his source, 
speak of Szcyonians and Achaeans. Béilte (art. Mantinea 
in P-W) reminds us that the right wing, as the place of 
honour, would naturally be assigned to the forces defending 
their own home.” As to (2), if the Sicyonians are differentiated 
from the Achaeans, the natural conclusion would be that 
when the battle was fought the Sicyonians were not 


1 If Plutarch, while referring to the liberation of Sicyon, nevertheless uses 
of Aratus the words wewodA:Ttevuévos év trois "Axawois, it must be remembered 
that he is a biographer and moralist, not an annalistic historian. 

? His actual words are: “ Beloch. . . beriicksichtigt nicht die Etikette die 
bei der Verteilung der Platze auf den Fliigeln beobachtet wurde.” 
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Achaeans. There is nothing sacrosanct about Beloch’s date 
c. 249. All the evidence he has marshalled would equally 
well suit a date c. 252. And it would be likely enough that 
Aratus, finding Sicyon distracted by internal dissension, 
sought to divert the minds of his fellow-citizens by engaging 
in a war beyond the boundaries. 

Finally the acceptance of 256 or 255 as the date 
of Sicyon’s liberation would (1) explain the inaction of 
Antigonus, for we now know that his war with Igypt was 
only ended during the latter year, (2) suit Plutarch’s account 
of the insecure position of the tyrant Nicocles, who feared 
the intervention of the king, and was “plotted against” by 
the king’s friends, the Aetolians, and (3) provide a sufficient 
length of time—which the date 251 fails to do—for the 
internal disorders in Sicyon to reach a crisis which Aratus 
could only meet by joining the city to the Achaeans, and 
himself travelling to Egypt to beg assistance from Phila- 
delphus. 


W. H.- PORTER. 

















ON A READING IN GEORGICS I. 360. 


“Continuo ventis surgentibus aut freta ponti 
incipiunt agitata tumescere et aridus altis 
montibus audiri fragor aut resonantia longe 
litora misceri et nemorum increbrescere murmur 

iam sibi tum curvis male temperat unda carinis . . .” 


(Georg. I. 356-360.) 


The difficulties in the construction of “temperat” in 
the last line have not yet been satisfactorily explained. A 
variant reading, “. . . tum a curvis . . .,” found in the 
codex Romanus and in two of Ribbeck’s cursives shows the 
crux to be of early date. The reading as quoted above 
has the much stronger evidence of the Mediceus and the 
Gudianus. Servius and Donatus support the Mediceus, 
Arusianus and Priscian the Romanus. 





SERVIUS: “poetice autem ait ‘iam sibi tum unda male 
temperat curvis carinis,’ id est sibi non parcit, sed crescit in 
perniciem suam: nam in carinam scindenda (scindendam Jibri) 
consurgit.” 

Donatus (Phorm. II. 1. 41) I, p. 256, Karsten: “Tem- 
perans, consulens, providens, moderatus, ut ‘iam sibi tum curvis 
male temperat unda carinis.’ ” 

Priscianus, II 273, 21 K: “ ‘tempero.’ Virgilius in I geor- 
gicon: Iam sibi tum a curvis male temperat unda carinis, quando 
pro ‘parco’ accipitur.” 

ARUSIANUS Messius, 512 K: ‘“Temperans huius rei, Ter. 
Phorm. (II. 1. 41) rei foret aut infamiae temperans. temperat ab 
hac re, Verg. Aen. II. 8, temperat a lacrimis. temperat sibi a 
periculo, idem georg., I. 360, iam sibi tum a curvis male tem- 
perat unda carinis. temperat huic. Cicero de M. Marcello (3, 8) 
animum vincere et iracundiam cohibere, victis temperare. 


In the Mediceus reading the construction of temperat 
with the dative-ablative and sibi is without parallel else- 
where. Conington’s suggestion that sibi-temperat is 
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equivalent to parcit shows the ingenuity of despair. He, 
however, justly claims in support of his theory that no 
conclusive evidence is available for tempero with the simple 
ablative (the examples from Livy and Tacitus given in 
the dictionaries being probably cases of the construction of 
tempero with the dative). This vitiates Sidgwick’s con- 
tention that the construction is a combination of temperare 
sibi quin . . . and tempero with the ablative. 

On the other hand, the construction in the Romanus 
has only an instance in the Auctor ad Herennium, 4. 18. 25, 
and in Seneca Clem. 1. 26. 4, to sponsor it. 

No grammatical subtlety appears able to solve the 
difficulty. Previous emendations of the text lack con- 
viction. Guyet, Gebhard, and Voss suggest “tam tibi tum 
curvis...” In Misc. Observ., Vol. II, t. 2, p..171, a “vir 
doctus” conjectures “iam sibi tum et curvis.” I suggest 
as at least a° possible solution not involving extravagant 
alteration— 


. . et nemorum increbrescere murmur 
iam subitum, curvis male temperat unda carinis.” 


Paleographically the change is slight. The construc- 
tion thus becomes the nornial one of tempero with the 
dative, compare Horace, “illic matre carentibus privignis 
mulier temperat tnnocens.” The corruption perhaps arose 
from a scribe anticipating the very common collocation 
of sibi temperat quin . . ., helped by a vulgar feeling that 
iam in the new line should go in sense with unda to avoid 
asyndeton. Later scribes, influenced by the only other 
Vergilian instance of tempero used intransitively (quoted 
by Arusianus above) and possibly acquainted with the rare 
temperat sibi ab . . . construction, emended to tum a curvis 
with more regard for grammar than euphony. 

In Statius Theb. VI. 784 there is a parallel to the 
phrase as I have restored it: 


“nescit adhuc Capaneus subitumque per agmina murmur 
miratur .. .” 
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(For most of the references quoted above I am indebted 
to the invaluable assistance of Dr. Alton.) 

The suggested alteration seems to me to improve both 
the sense and the artistry of the passage, especially if con- 
sidered in the light of the succeeding four lines. The 
whole tableau will now read: 


“Continuo ventis surgentibus aut freta ponti 
incipiunt agitata tumescere et aridus altis 
montibus audiri fragor, aut resonantia longe 
litora misceri et nemorum increbrescere murmur 
iam subitum, curvis male temperat unda carinis, 
cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi 
clamoremque ferunt ad litora cumque marinae 
in sicco ludunt fulicae notasque paludes ~ 
deserit atque altam supra volat ardea nubem.” 


The logical sequence of thought is: the disturbed flight 
of the birds, the rising winds and seas, and lastly, the vital 
human result of the change of weather, namely, the danger 
to the sailors’ ships. Instead of employing an ordinary 
method of climax Vergil places the essential phrase “male 
temperat unda carinis” as the sharp-cut apex of two care- 
fully balanced noun-adjective systems, e.g., ventis surgen- 
tibus, freta agitata, aridus fragor, resonantia ltora, 
murmur subitum, in equipoise with celeres mergi, marinae 
fulicae, notas paludes, altam nubem (which is really equal 
to alta ardea). The usual manner of punctuation neces- 
sitated by the old reading, namely, to put a strong stop 
after murmur, disintegrates the thought sequence, destroys 
the deliberate stark asyndeton of the essential phrase, male 
temperat unda carinis, and leaves the last four lines hanging 
futilely in air. To deprive murmur of its epithet makes 
for asymmetry and anticlimax, while the reading iam sibi 
intrudes an intolerable moment of limping prose into an 
episode whose whole effect relies on the dramatic swiftness 
of its poetry. 


W. B. STANFORD. 





PERSECUTION UNDER MARCUS AURELIUS. 


An HistroricAL HyporueEsis. 


I.—TuHE PERSECUTION IN SOUTHERN GAUL. 


NoTHiING in the education, administrative training, or 
philosophy of Marcus Aurelius rendered it at all probable 
that he would become a persecutor of the Church. Perhaps 
of him, and Diocletian, it may be said that, if Christianity 
had never existed, they would have been remembered as 
the most enlightened Emperors of Rome; whereas they 
are principally thought of, nowadays, as persecutors of 
Christianity. 

Indeed, there was much in the conduct of the Christians 
of which Marcus was far from disapproving. In par- 
ticular, their waparakic, “opposition,” or “resistance,” not 
“obstinatio” (Pliny), seems to have excited his admiration 
(Medit. XI. 3), as Lemercier, Havet, and Haines think. 
But he never embraced their faith, and (I. 6) Aurelius 
tells us how, from his tutor Diognetus, he conceived a 
growing dislike of all which savoured of the miraculous 
in seers and diviners. 

Thus, we are in sympathy with Haines when he 
states :— 

“I think it highly probable that Marcus looked upon 
the Christians as misguided enthusiasts, who had to be 
punished as the law then stood, but whom he no more than 
Hadrian or Pius wished to punish” (Marcus Aurelius, 
note, p. 381). But we cannot accept his conclusion: 
“Marcus has been condemned as a persecutor of the 
Christians on purely circumstantial and quite insufficient 
grounds.” This view is founded on “the general testimony 
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of contemporaneous Christian writers”; his joint respon- 
sibility with Pius for the letter to the Greek cities for- 
bidding outrages against the Christians; the probable 
authenticity of the letter to the Common Assembly of 
Asia; and a possible doubt as to the correct date of the 
persecution in South Gaul (Abbott). Our argument 
assumes not only the historicity and traditional date of 
this persecution, but also the direct responsibility of Aurelius 
as its author. 

But in early life he had attracted the attention of 
Hadrian, and received a training in tolerant rule under 
him and Antoninus Pius. Nor was his knowledge of 
Christianity likely to have been deficient; for this was an 
era of Apologies, and those of Aristides, Quadratus, Melito 
of Sardis, and (possibly) Miltiades were probably known 
to him. Justin, indeed, had addressed his second Apology 
solely to Aurelius. 

And in point of fact, despite a few isolated instances 
of persecution, the reign of Aurelius was an era of peace 
for the Church. But in the seventeenth year of his rule, 
a sudden change in the policy of the State was made in the 
region of Lugdunum and Vienna in Gaul. There per- 
secution raged for a brief period, and about forty-eight 
Christians suffered death. 

Robertson gives the following description :— 

“The gradual advance towards toleration, which had 
continued ever since the death of Domitian, is now 
succeeded by a sudden retrograde movement. The enmity 
against Christians is no longer peculiar to the populace; 
but local Governors and Judges are found to take spon- 
taneously an active part in persecution” (Hist. Ch. I. 5). 

We can only accept this description with serious excep- 
tions. “The gradual advance towards toleration,’ which 
Robertson and other historians assume, is quite without 
evidence; for Christianity, although an illegal religion, 
always had enjoyed toleration at the hands of the State. 
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No persecution by the State is mentioned in the 
New Testament, with the possible exception of the 
Apocalypse. Suspicions (however grave in Roman eyes) 
of the complicity of the Christians in the burning of Rome 
in Nero’s days, or of the political rivalry of the House 
of Judah in the times of Trajan, Vespasian, and Domitian, 
apparently justified no more than local or personal sup- 
pression. In fact, the use of the term “persecution” in 
these pages is justified only by the example of those ancient 
writers who, treating of the first two centuries, use its 
equivalents ; we employ it here merely in the restricted sense 
of “temporary and local repression by the State.” General 
persecution was unknown before the time of Decius. And 
Robertson’s statement that “local Governors and Judges 
are found to take spontaneously an active part in per- 
secution’”’ presupposes an incredible laxity, or ignorance, 
on the part of the Central Government. We must assume, 
therefore, the cognizance of the State of the official actions 
of all Imperial Governors, or at least that subsequent 
approval was granted by the State to these actions. 

It is interesting to observe the hypotheses suggested by 
modern scholars to explain this great change which 
Robertson describes. They take two things for granted— 
the morality of Marcus Aurelius and that of the Christians 
—and, consequently, they seek the causes of the persecution 
in influences external to both. These they find, some in 
the populace, who were infuriated against the Christians, 
believing that they were th¢ causes of the calamities of 
the Empire. Others seek the explanation in the wn- 
authorized actions of incompetent Governors in Gaul. 
Others suggest that the influence of his tutor, Diognetus, 
changed Aurelius’ attitude towards Christianity; while 
others find the explanation in the Stoic Philosophy of the 
Emperor, who is supposed to have been embittered by the 
rivalry of Christian teachers. The untenability of these 


attempts to excuse Aurelius is not difficult to establish. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXII. N 
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They are not necessary, for we maintain that the facts 
supply their own elucidation. They are not scientific, for 
they ignore important facts, such as the efficiency of the 
Roman Imperial system; the sudden and local nature of 
the persecution; and that well-known law of human 
character—“Nemo repente fuit turpissimus.” Moreover, 
the reasons which caused his tutor’s influence to sway 
Marcus Aurelius so late in life, or those which led in- 
disciplined subordinates to embark on persecution suddenly 
at the end of the reign of Aurelius, are left totally un- 
explained. 

On the contrary, our argument finds in the morality of 
Aurelius and of the Christians of Gaul the precise reasons 
which led him first to tolerate, then to persecute, and 
finally to cease from the persecution of the Church. 

Our authority for the persecution in Gaul is a letter, 
preserved in fragments by Eusebius, written by the 
Christians of Lugdunum and Vienna, containing an account 
of their sufferings, to their fellow-countrymen in Asia and 
Phrygia (Hist. V. 3). For the details we refer the reader 
to the letter. As to the extent of the persecution, Ado, in 
his Martyrology, asserts that forty-eight, whom he names, 
suffered martyrdom. But Ado seems to have had no other 
authority than the letter itself and to have drawn on his 
imagination. More severe, perhaps, than any preceding 
persecution, it was merely local in extent and insignificant 
compared with that of Decius or Diocletian. 

Something must be said of the scene of the perse- 
cution, thus described by Eusebius :—‘‘ Gaul was the 
country where the arena was thronged with the said per- 
sons. Its capital cities are Lyons and Vienne . . . and 
the Rhone passes through the midst of them” (Eus. 
H.E. V. 3; Trans. Lawlor and Oulton). Eusebius, in 
these words, does not even hint that Lyons was the actual 
arena, as tradition suggests. The title of the letter in 
which Vienne is first mentioned perhaps suggests that the 
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letter was written there. But in the text of the letter a 
few stray hints (¢v@ade) lend some support to the view that 
Lyons was the actual arena. That the modern Lyons is 
the Roman Lugdunum is certain from the evidence of 
archeology. But a visitor to Lyons, which stands upon 
the site of Lugdunum, will not readily observe any popular 
tradition of the persecution there. True, the savants of 
the University courteously satisfy his quest for knowledge. 
But the citizen in the street volunteers no information. 
No guides to the sacred places clamour for his patronage. 
The names of Pothinus (commemorated only as the first 
bishop) and Blandina are not prominent in the dedication 
of the Churches; even Irenaeus seems to have been for- 
gotten in the earliest nomenclature. Lyons also is a city 
which, of late years, has been much extended; ancient and 
modern features are strangely but harmoniously inter- 
mingled, and now it is difficult to identify any site as the 
probable arena of the persecution; many places elsewhere 
appear more appropriate. 

Now it is noticeable that, if he had the information, no 
mention is made by Eusebius of the Sadne, that noble 
confluent of the Rhone, which joins the river near 
Lugdunum; this identification of Lyons as the arena would 
have been complete if Eusebius so intended. And it is 
suggestive that at the beginning the Governor was absent 
from the scene, if the persecution really took place in 
Lugdunum, the seat of government; it is easier to explain 
his absence if the arena lay elsewhere. The collocations 
of the Rhone and Vienne, of Pothinus and Irenaeus cer- 
tainly are in favour of Lugdunum. But, perhaps, the 
identification is too readily assumed. It is possible that 
the name “Lugdunum” was used in an administrative (or 
even in a diocesan?) sense of a wide area, as an equivalent 
of Lugdunensis, and that in the course of centuries the 
persecution and its scene were forgotten. Eusebius’ 
History (our sole authority) may not have been well 
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known in Gaul before the revival of learning. A newly 
created interest in the persecution (perhaps through 
Rufinus’ translation) may have prompted the city at that 
time to assert its claims, and to include in the local dedica- 
tions the names of the chief sufferers. 

This persecution may well seem inexplicable. The 
letter reveals no special reason, Eusebius, it is true, in 
his introduction to the letter, refers to “an insurrection of 
the masses in the cities,” but history fails to elucidate his 
meaning. Taunts of impurity, hurled by the bystanders, 
find no place in the official interrogations addressed to the 
accused, and it seems that the bare profession of Christianity 
was conclusive evidence of guilt. 

Again, it is evident that at least an outward respect 
was paid to the forms of the law. The victims were taken 
to the forum by the Chiliarch and the authorities of the 
cities, and were examined in the presence of the whole 
multitude; then they were imprisoned until the arrival of 
the Governor. 

And the responsibility of the central Government at 
Rome is clearly to be inferred; for questions as to what 
particular mode of death each individual should suffer were 
referred to the decision of the Emperor. His judgment 
was that Roman citizens were exempt from the indignity 
of crucifixion, a penalty reserved for slaves. This con- 
sideration, fixing direct responsibility on Aurelius, disposes 
completely of the hypothesis commonly made that the per- 
secution was the outcome of unauthorized zeal on the part 
of local officials. 

But in an enquiry into the causes of the persecution, a 
most important feature is that it in point of time 
coincided with the Montanist controversy in Asia and 
Phrygia. More must be said on this subjeet. Suffice it 
now to point out that so keenly did this rupture of the 
Churches appear to the Christians in Gaul that, even in 
the midst of their sufferings, they put in writing—‘their 
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own pious and most orthodox judgment in the matter, and 
published several letters from the witnesses that had been 
put to death among them. These they sent, while they 
were still in prison, to the brethren throughout Asia and 
Phrygia and also to Eleutherus, who was the Bishop of 
Rome, negotiating (rpecSevovrec) for the peace of the 
Churches” (Eus. Hist. V. 3). 

Irenaeus, then a presbyter in Lugdunum, who after- 
wards succeeded the martyred Pothinus in the bishopric, 
was the bearer of this correspondence to Rome. Nor was 
this, in all probability, the only embassy; for the language 
of Eusebius (V. 3, 4) would seem to imply that rpecBebovreg 
is to be applied also to the letters to Asia and Phrygia. 
Evidently the martyrs in Gaul regarded the schism of the 
Churches in Phrygia as a matter of even more pressing 
importance than that of their own life and death. But 
the question as to the grounds on which Christians in Gaul 
could possibly form an orthodox and pious opinion on 
matters occurring at a distance of one thousand miles must 
be considered in relation to the subject of Montanism. 


Il.—MonTANISM: A PRELUDE AND CAUSE OF 
PERSECUTION. 


In seeking the causes of the persecution in South Gaul, 
modern thought, we think, has undervalued some important 
considerations—the local nature of the persecution and its 
apparent connection with Montanism. This persecution, 
in the reign of Aurelius, was confined to a small area in 
South Gaul, but the Churches of Asia and Phrygia, 
apparently, were undisturbed at that time, notwithstanding 
the kinship in birth and (as we shall show) of doctrine 
which bound them to the Churches of Gaul. Evidently, 
then, in the local nature of the persecution we must seek 
a local cause. Now, there are reasons to assert that 
Montanism, appearing successively in local areas, was at 
least a precursor of local persecution. 
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First: there is an antecedent probability, arising from 
racial identities of the peoples, that the commencement of 
Montanism in Phrygia coincided with a religious move- 
ment in Gaul of a similar nature; this is made certain by 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. Il. 31. 4, HI. 11. 9). Eusebius 
cites the persecution in South Gaul as a specimen only of 
what took place also in other places, but the silence of 
history proves that the persecution in South Gaul was 
merely local in extent. 

Secondly: persecution took place, not many years later, 
in another localized area—Asia and Phrygia—the Churches 
of which were predominantly Montanist. Our authorities 
are “the anonymous” and Apollonius (Eus. Hist. V, 
16, 18). Apollonius states that he wrote forty years after 
the rise of Montanism (197 or 212, according to the 
Epiphanian or Eusebian dates). “The anonymous” wrote 
not later than 232 (Salmon) or 192, according to most 
historians. Accepting the latter date, we have clear evidence 
that thi$ persecution took place before the death of Com- 
modus; again, the silence of history evidences that it was 
confined to Asia and Phrygia. Montanism, it is important 
to remark, had here now developed the peculiar doctrine, 
which was confined to Phrygia—that of the New Jeru- 
salem, which they identified with Pepuza, a village in 
Phrygia, in which Christ should reign as an earthly 
Monarch for one thousand years (Lawlor, Eusebiana: 
The Phrygian Heresy). 

Thirdly: at the beginning of the third century we notice 
two localized areas of persecution of the Church—Egypt 
and Carthage—coincident, in the latter place, with the stern 
Montanist teaching of Tertullian. It is supposed by his- 
torians that Severus, when visiting the East, issued edicts, 
A.D. 202, forbidding new conversions to Judaism and 
Christianity alike. Apparently, if so, his object was not to 
exterminate either Church with one sudden blow, but to cause 
the peaceful extinction of both by a gradual diminution in 
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numbers. It is important to note that the terms of the 
edict, in the case of the Church, seem to have been im- 
mediately exceeded in Alexandria and Carthage, for not 
all the victims, whose names are known to us, were recently 
baptized. Christians of long standing, as Leonides, 
Potimiaena, and Domninus, did not remain unmolested. 

Until recent times scholars (following Spartian) have 
considered that both these edicts were issued in Syria, and 
were addressed to the inhabitants of Palestine. “Post hoc 
(a.D. 202) dato stipendio cumulatiore mulitibus Alexandriam 
petiit. In ittnere Palaestinis plurima jura fundavit. 
Judacos fiert sub gravi poena vetuit. Idem etiam de 
Christianis sanxit. Deinde Alexandrinis jus bouleutarum 
dedit” (Spart., Severus 17). 

But this view ignores the fact that the persecutions of 
the Church which followed were confined to Egypt and 
Proconsular Africa, where intermittently for about eight 
years instances of the violation of the law were punished 
with unrelenting severity. 

Tollinton’s explanation of the order and meaning of 
events appears to be in some respects more convincing 
(Clement of Alexandria, Appendices I-V). His whole 
note is worthy of careful study, but space forbids us more 
than a brief résumé of his argument— 

“It is clear that in the earlier days of Severus, par- 
ticularly about 197 or 198, there was persecution inter- 
mittent, local, uncertain, arising mainly from the hostility 
of the populace or the attitude of the Governor. It is not 
directly associated with the Emperor’s action before the 
year 202, but the sum of the victims must have been con- 
siderable, to judge by Tertullian in his Apologeticus.” 
Severus, he thinks, in Palestine, a.v. 202-203, issued a 
rescript, aimed at the gradual extinction of the Church of 
the Jews, provoked by the aid given by them to his political 
rival, Niger. 

Shortly afterwards, probably in Alexandria, Severus 
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“idem sanxit de Christianis’ (Spartian). These words 
Tollinton regards as parenthetical, and refers to a subsequent 
event. This latter measure aimed merely at the local sup- 
pression in Alexandria of Christianity, and was issued on 
the representations of the priests of the local cults, or the 
professors of the Museum (Milman: Hist. of Christianity, 
Il, 209), who feigned a superior loyalty to that of the 
Christians. Their real object was the suppression of the 
growing activities of the Catechetical School. Alexandria, 
it is true, had sided with Niger, but Tertullian states 
(ad Scap. 2) that the Christians never favoured the claims 
of Niger; on the contrary, we know that in Alexandria 
they rejoiced publicly over the fall of Byzantium. Per- 
secution immediately ensued in Alexandria and in Carthage: 
but after the issue of this edict Severus returned to Rome, 
where for the rest of his reign (as in Jerusalem under 
Narcissus) the Church seems to have suffered no disturb- 
ance to her peace during the episcopate of Zephyrinus. 

To political causes, then, Tollinton refers the sup- 
pression of the Jews and the local suppression of the 
Church in Alexandria. But for the local suppression of 
the Church in Carthage at the same time he is forced to 
conjecture different causes. Here his argument is far less 
happy—“the activities of the governors of the other pro- 
yinces may have been stimulated by their knowledge of 
the (Alexandrine) proclamation”; “this order or edict, 
limited in its original intention, thus became the cause of 
considerable, wide activity on the part of the subordinate 
authorities.” We cannot readily admit such a blot, 
occasioned by ill-disciplined subordinates, on the perfection 
of the Roman Imperial system. 

But we endorse Tollinton’s opinion that, by birth, 
religious conviction, and marriage associations, Severus 
“was hardly the type of Caesar to suppress Christianity 
in the interests of the gods of Rome.” Severus, we think, 
had no desire to exterminate Christianity. With Chris- 
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tianity, indeed, as a mute force, he may have had his secret 
sympathy, but towards aggressive Christianity, a “religio 
illicita,” loudly decrying the evils of Paganism and the 
State, Severus, as Emperor, had a public Imperial attitude 
to observe. 

Suffice it for the present for us to notice that, in time and 
place, this persecution in Proconsular Africa coincided with 
the vigorous Montanist teaching of Tertullian. We have 
no reason to connect it with the reasons for the rescript of 
Severus, which, if Tollinton thinks rightly, applied only to 
Christianity in Alexandria, and was based on the false and 
local political representations of its foes. We consider that 
Severus felt himself forced, despite his wishes, officially 
to extend his rescript to the Church in Carthage, and that 
it was the opposition to the State, voiced by Tertullian, 
which provoked this local suppression of the Church. 
Thus, speaking of his wishes as distinct from his official 
actions, we accept Tollinton’s opinion that persecution 
proceeded rather “Severo imperante” (Sulpicius) than 
XeBiijpog txlvee (Eusebius). Certainly a clear and sudden 
change in his attitude to Christianity is displayed by 
Severus. Tertullian calls him “memor Christianorum,” 
and gives us three reasons to suppose his disposition to 
Christianity was, at least, that of benevolent neutrality— 
his cure by a Christian physician; the Christian influences 
which surrounded Caracalla from his birth; and the rescue, 
by Severus, at least on one occasion, of well-born men and 
women, known to be Christians, from the anger of the 
crowd (ad Scap. 4). 

For the breach of this friendly neutrality in Alexandria 
we find a political cause—the misrepresentations of its 
adversaries; for that in Proconsular Africa we suggest the 
challenge of Montanism to the evils of Paganism and the 
State. 

It thus appears that in this era persecution was always 
local. It commenced in Gaul, under Aurelius, coincident, 
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as we shall show, with a religious movement resembling 
Montanism. Some years later persecution took place in 
Phrygia and Asia (before the death of Commodus?) 
coincident with the development, in these parts only, of 
the peculiar doctrine of the Montanists in Phrygia that 
Christ would reign as an earthly Monarch in the Phrygian 
village of Pepuza. In the beginning of the third century 
persecution under Severus ensued in Egypt and Africa, 
coincident in the latter country with the fully developed 
Montanist teaching of Tertullian ; this teaching, although also 
strongly Millenarian, rejected the peculiar doctrine which 
identified the New Jerusalem with Pepuza in Phrygia; but 
African Montanism displayed itself chiefly in aggressive 
opposition to the State. 

For the persecutions in Egypt and in Africa we can 
assign no single and common cause. We have no evidence 
of Church life in Egypt before this period. Thus we can- 
not trace Montanism to Egypt; we cannot imagine any close 
connection between the Latin Church of Carthage and the 
Greek Church of Alexandria, despite the bilingualism of 
Tertullian. Nor can we deem it probable that the Cate- 
chetical School of Alexandria (in no sense a merely 
theological college) was the training ground which supplied 
its ministers to the Church of Proconsular Africa. But 
Montanism coincided with the persecution of the Church 
in Carthage, as in Phrygia. 

It seems reasonable, then, to suggest that Montanism 
had some connection with the persecution of the Church. 
Was it its cause? This leads us to the enquiry—What 
elements in Montanist teaching would, in ordinary pro- 
bability, be considered as inimical to the best interests of 
the State? 

And here we have not altogether to depend on the un- 
certainty of conjecture. That the Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem held by the Montanists of Phrygia would be 
viewed by the State as seditious is nothing which we could 
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not anticipate— for Trajan, Vespasian, and Domitian 
already had ordered that the descendants of the House of 
Judah be sought for, as a political menace to the Empire; 
and that Catholic and Montanist should indiscriminately 
suffer repression in Asia and Phrygia may be referred to 
the broad fact—they were indistinguishable by the State 
as Christians. Montanism in Africa, as set forth in pages 
of Tertullian (De Corona—Apology), boldly inveighed 
against the evils of Paganism and of the State, and thus 
the indiscriminate persecution of the Church in these 
regions ceases to provoke our wonder. Jt remains to 
suggest some ground for the initial persecution in South 
Gaul. If we allow the reasonableness of the conjecture that 
the number of Christians in the time of Irenaeus (and 
perhaps owing to his influence) was large, and that Chris- 
tianity could no longer be neglected by the State as a 
merely doctrinaire religion, preached only by a few, but 
that it was a power which manifested its reality in a bold 
decrying by thousands of lay folk of the evils of Paganism, 
we can comprehend some reason for its suppression by 
the State. In fact, that which might be regarded as the 
harmless chiding of a few clerics at the beginning of the 
reign of Aurelius could easily assume such a formidable 
character a few years later in the organized indignation of 
lay people, that the State would feel the gravity of the 
issue to its own existence. 

It remains to dissipate one serious objection ; Why was 
Church life repressed in Gaul while Montanism, if similar 
in its vigour and claims, was suffered to exist unmolested 
in Phrygia in the time of Marcus Aurelius? Paradoxically, 
the answer seems to lie in the indisciplined character of 
the movement in Phrygia, which brought upon it the ex- 
communication of the Church. The initial forces of 
Montanism were exhausted in controversy with the 
Church in a hopeless endeavour to secure the approval of 
Catholicism. Montanism (we suggest), in the life-time of 
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its Phrygian founder, never had that opportunity of rest 
and toleration needful to express its horror of the evils 
of the State. But Montanism, after its final rejection by 
the Church, formed an independent sect of its own, and 
preached its tenets fearlessly. In particular, it developed 
that peculiar view of the millennium which identified the 
New Jerusalem with Pepuza in Phrygia, and thus brought 
upon both Montanist and Catholic alike in these regions 
their suppression by the Empire. 


Il1].—Tue RAcIAL ORIGIN AND EVANGELIZATION OF 
Soutu GAUL. 


The racial characteristics of Southern Gaul and the 
foundation of its Church are both closely germane to our 
subject. That South Gaul had many inhabitants from 
Western Asia at an early date is an unquestioned fact, 
although nothing like a general migration from Asia Minor 
to Gaul is sustainable. Thus Salmon does not hesitate to 
call the Christian settlers in S. Gaul “the countrymen” of 
those in Asia and Phrygia—‘‘They (the martyrs of Lyons) 
were informed of the disputes by their brethren in Asia 
Minor, the native country, no doubt, of many of the 
Gallic Christians” (D.C.B. Montanus I.). So M‘Giffert 
(Eus. V. 1. 3, note)—“It is interesting to note that this 
epistle (the Confessors’ letter) was especially addressed to 
the Christians of Asia and Phrygia. We know that 
Southern Gaul contained a great many Asia Minor people 
and that the intercourse between the two districts was very 
close. Irenaeus and other prominent citizens of Lyons 
were either natives of Asia Minor or had pursued their 
studies there: and so the Church of the country always 
bore a peculiarly Greek character, and was for some 
centuries in sympathy and constant communication with 
the Eastern Church. Witness, for instance, the rise and 
spread of semi-Pelagianism there in the fifth century—a 
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simple reproduction in its main features of the anthropology 
of the Eastern Church. Doubtless, at the time of this 
epistle there were many Christians in Lyons and Vienne 
who had friends and relations in the East, and hence it 
was very natural that an epistle should be sent to what 
might be called, in a sense, the mother Churches.” 
Consequently, we may expect to find many traits of 
character common to the people of Southern Gaul and 
Phrygia. But, with equal reasonableness, we may expect to 
find Western influences of discipline and order tempering 
the characters of the colonists during the passage of the 
centuries. In other words, there is an antecedent pro- 
bability that those fervid characteristics and dispositions 
to which Montanism made a strong appeal in Phrygia 
would produce some similar movement in Gaul, although 
some differences in the movements may naturally be ex- 
pected. Religious movements, in fact, always are 
influenced by the peculiarities of the different soils in 
which they are successively planted. Thus, Dr. Lawlor 
(Eusebiana: The Phrygian Heresy) shows the widely 
different forms which Montanism assumed when it was 
transplanted from Phrygia to the country of Africa. 
Further, as the words we have italicized in: the above 
quotations show, the people of South Gaul preserved a 
close contact with their kinsmen in Asia and Phrygia. 
The information of the Montanist controversy in Asia and 
Phrygia received by the Churchmen in S. Gaul and their 
letters to the East support this view. They mention several 
whose names or residences suggest an Eastern connection 
—Attalus of Pergamus, Epagathus, Bibliao, Portinus, and 
Irenaeus. Certainly in the fourth century, if not earlier, 
means of communication between the East and the West 
were comparatively good, and the monastic organization 
at that time necessitated the frequent passage of visitors 
between Palestine, Egypt, and Gaul. But the student will 
do well to make some considerable reservations when 
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visualizing Dr. Stokes’ vivid description of the ease of 
communication between even Gaul and Palestine as late as 
the fourth century (Jreland and Celtic Church, p. 172), 
‘“Jerome’s letters tell us the very name of his postman 
—Sysinnius, a monk; he was perpetually on the road.” 
Even nowadays, with our twenty-knot ships, and rail con- 
nections, this journey is not lightly to be undertaken. We 
note, then, the racial ties which bound together Phrygia 
and Southern Gaul; and have shown some reasons for 
supposing that communications between these two countries 
were not infrequent, though difficult. 

But racial identity does not necessarily mean identity in 
evangelization. Until recent years it has been the accepted 
assumption of scholars that, bécause Gaul had racial ties 
with Asia and Phrygia, it also had received its Christianity 
from the same source. The evidence is wholly liturgical. 
The attempt of Pope Zosimus, A.D. 417, to prove that Gaul 
had received its Christianity from Rome by Trophimus 
(the Ephesian companion of St. Paul?) may be dismissed 
as legendary. English liturgiologists, for instance, finding 
in the ancient Gallican liturgy large marks of identity with 
the [astern liturgies, have inferred that this liturgy was 
introduced into Gaul by evangelists from the Roman Pro- 
vince of Asia, antecedent to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
But this conjecture is now proved by Duchesne to be incor- 
rect. For the ancient Gallican liturgy is a highly ornate and 
complicated liturgy, and, although undoubtedly of Eastern 
compilation, it cannot have originated before the fourth 
century. It is, therefore, anachronistic to suppose that 
such a liturgy existed at a time when only the simplest 
of forms prevailed both in the East and in the West. 
Further, these liturgiologists have overlooked an important 
piece of positive evidence that South Gaul originally 
received its Christianity directly from Rome. A letter 
of expostulation was addressed by Pope Innocent in the 
year 416 to the Bishop of Eugubium, in the district of 
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Umbria, who, although a suffragan of Rome, was tempted 
to neglect the Roman and use the Gallican liturgy. In 
his letter, the Pope asserts as a matter of common 
knowledge that the evangelization of the whole of the 
West had proceeded entirely from Rome :— 

“On that ground the Roman Liturgy alone has the 
primordial right to be the Liturgy of Latin Christianity” 
(Duchesne: Or. Chr. Wor., III. 1. 2, pp. 87-90). 

Now, if we accept this view, we immediately under- 
stand the reasons which led the Gallican Churches to send 
Irenaeus to present their judgment on the subject of 
Montanism to Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome. The Bishop 
of Rome was approached, not merely because he enjoyed 
a primacy of honour in the West, nor because Rome was 
the most convenient centre for consultations, but because 
he was the chief representative of the Church which had 
evangelized Southern Gaul. And the Christians of 
Phrygia would also, naturally, be written to by their kins- 
folk in Gaul to manifest their interest in a movement of 
vital importance to the Church. 


1V.—Ture MontTANist CONTROVERSY IN THE EAstT. 


For the details of the Montanist movement proper 
which originated in Phrygia, we refer the reader to Dr. 
Lawlor’s article in ‘“Eusebiana.” But some circum- 
stances of special importance now claim our attention. 

First, we note that, though Montanism received the 
early condemnation of the Catholic Synods of the East, 
and later of the African Synods, we know nothing of the 
reasons for which it was condemned. We, therefore, must 
seek these reasons in some characteristics of Montanism. 

Secondly, Montanism was primarily a movement on the 
part of laymen in the Church, and it is difficult to describe 
it as anything but orthodox. Montanus and his prophets 
claimed to be possessed of revelations, hitherto not 
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vouchsafed to the Church, and to be the direct spokesmen 
of the Holy Spirit. They did not desire to make any 
alteration in the doctrine of the Church, but they claimed 
to be possessed of revelations, explaining the doctrine 
where obscure, and adding to it where imperfect. These 
revelations were committed to writing, and freely cir- 
culated as the word of God. Not only that, but in Phrygia 
(as distinct from Africa), laymen and women asserted 
their right to exercise the exclusive functions of the 
ministry (Salmon, /nfall., XIII). 

Now, Dr. Salmon was of opinion that one maih reason 
for their condemnation lay in the facts that the Montanists 
claimed that the canon of Holy Scripture was not closed; 
and that the utterances of Montanus and his prophets, 
when committed to writing, purported to be an addition 
to the inspired writings of the Church (Jnfall., XIII). 
But this view of their condemnation somewhat overlooks 
the fact that the canon of the New Testament subsequently 
was enlarged by the inclusion of several disputed books, 
and was not determined, in its present form, until the 
fourth century. On the other hand, we can well under- 
stand that the Synods of the East would condemn as 
unorthodox the claims of laymen and women to exercise 
the peculiar functions of the ministry. But it must be 
remembered that Montanism received also the condemnation 
of the African Synods at a time when such ministerial 
usurpations were resisted by the Montanists themselves in 
Africa. 

Montanism, then, received both in Asia and in Africa 
the brand of unorthodoxy at the hands of many Catholic 
Synods, for reasons of which we are unaware. It bore 
the stigma of the “Phrygian Heresy.” On the other hand, 
the Montanist movement appears to have been perfectly 
orthodox, not only to modern theologians, but even to 
such an ancient opponent as Epiphanius; he admits the 
personal orthodoxy of Montanus. A satisfactory ex- 
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planation seems to be that Montanism was condemned on 
account of its indisciplined character. There can be no 
doubt whatsoever of its refusal to submit to ecclesiastical 
authority. In justice, then, to Montanism and the Church 
alike, we adopt the position that Montanism was perfectly 
orthodox in its beliefs, but received the condemnation of 
the Church for its indisciplined character. 

Now, an outstanding circumstance in the history of 
Montanism is the intervention of the Churches of Gaul in 
the movement. The supposition that the Montanists or 
Catholics in Phrygia made an appeal to their kinsfolk in 
Gaul is unnecessary. From the intercourse between the 
two countries, the Christians in Gaul would have knowledge 
of the main features in the Montanism of Phrygia, and 
that an appeal should be made by either party to a Church 
to intervene during its own trial by persecution is hard 
to imagine. Further, if the first intelligence which the 
Church in Gaul received of the movement had been derived 
from such an appeal, it is even more hard to imagine 
that the Confessors could feel themselves competent to 
form any judgment whatsoever on the matter. It seems 
reasonable, then, to assume that Churchmen in Gaul had 
some prior personal experience of the Montanist move- 
ment. Not only that, but the Christians in Gaul must 
have looked upon the schism in Asia and Phrygia as of 
such urgent importance as to transcend all immediate 
thoughts of their own sufferings and safety. 

There are, in fact, two considerations which demand 
attention when we seek to discuss the origin of the per- 
secution in Gaul—the persecution itself, and the interven- 
tion of the sufferers in the spiritual affairs of a distant, 
though related, country. It may well be that the two 
considerations are not independent, as historians, apparently, 
have thought, but that some connection subsists between 
them which suggests the causes of the persecution. 

We, therefore, must consider two questions: Why was 
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the intervention made, and what was the purport of the 
intervention? Dr. Salmon represents the verdict of modern 
historians :— 


“We think that the Montanists had appealed to 
Rome; that the Church party solicited the good 
offices of their countrymen settled in Gaul, who 
wrote to Eleutherus representing the disturbance to 
the peace of the Churches which would ensue if 
the Roman Church approved what the Church on 
the spot condemned ... To avert, then, the 
possible calamity of a breach between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the Gallic Churches, it 
would appear, not only wrote, but sent Irenaeus to 
Rome at the end of 177 or the beginning of 178” 
(D.C.B., s.v. Montanus 1). 


Thus Dr. Salmon reasonably assumes that Eusebius had 
seen the judgment which he praises so highly. Con- 
sequently, he argues that a judgment which, in Eusebius’ 
opinion, was “pious and orthodox,”’ must have approved 
of the condemnation of the Montanists by the Catholic 
Synods of the East. But he appears to make one 
assumption, which it is hard to justify historically—that 
Eleutherus acted immediately on the advice tendered to 
him, and excommunicated the Montanists in the East: 
“this hypothesis relieves us of the necessity of supposing 
this tpeof3cia to be unsuccessful.” 

Of this immediate action we have no knowledge. 
Tertullian certainly seems to complain (Adv. Prax.) that 
an unnamed Bishop of Rome (Zephyrinus?) first pub- 
lished letters in favour of the Montanists and afterwards 
condemned them, relying on the statement of Praxeas that 
his predecessors (Eleutherus and Victor) had condemned 
the Montanists. Praxeas, it would appear, sought to 
convince Zephyrinus of his own orthodoxy on the question 
of the Divine Monarchy, by giving him first-hand infor- 
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mation of Montanist developments in Phrygia substan- 
tiating the verdict of the Eastern Synods. But history, 
antecedent to the arrival of Praxeas in Rome, by its silence 
suggests that Eleutherus neither condemned nor approved 
of Montanism. Further, there are substantial grounds to 
believe that Victor, Eleutherus’ successor, was the first 
Roman prelate who condemned Montanism. It seems, then, 
that Eleutherus by his official acts expressed no opinion on 
the “pious and orthodox” judgment, but acted as a prudent 
man ordinarily acts where much can be said on both sides 
of a disputed question; “cunctando restituit rem.” 

Again, Dr. Salmon hardly can have contemplated that 
the practical effect of the excommunication of the Mon- 
tanists would have been to unchurch half the Christians 
of Phrygia. Dr. Ramsay (History of the Roman Empire) 
shows that at the beginning of the fourth century the 
Churches in Phrygia were predominantly Montanist, and 
the number of their adherents in Eleutherus’ time must 
have been very considerable indeed. Now, it is true that 
a bold show of authority may ostensibly settle many Church 
controversies. Thus, at the present time an Act of Par- 
liament, consequent on a bare majority decision of 
Convocation, would “settle” the Prayer Book question. 
But at what price? Half the members of the Anglican 
Church would be driven out of the community. Similarly, 
it is difficult to imagine that the Confessors of Gaul, in 
their desire to secure the peace of the Churches, could 
contemplate a settlement of the question which, they must 
have known, would have expelled half its members from 
the fold of the Church. We, therefore, are forced to the 
conclusion that they declined to condemn the Montanists, 
and insisted on their retention in the bosom of the Church. 

This hypothesis is completely satisfying. It accounts 
for the hesitation of Eleutherus; it places him in a position 
of keen embarrassment; it forces him to steer between 
the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis—the condemnation of 
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the Montanists by the Catholic Synods of the East, and 
their support by the Churches of Gaul. Further, it avoids 
the difficulty of supposing that the Churches of Gaul would 
voluntarily dismiss half the Christians of Phrygia from 
the shelter of the Church. 

But, it may be asked: How could Eusebius describe 
as “pious and orthodox” a judgment contradictory both to 
the verdicts of the Catholic Synods in Asia and to his 
own opinion that Montanism was a device of Satan? 
(H.E., V. 14). And why does he omit such an important 
document? We are of opinion that there is no such 
omission, but that Eusebius was unaware that he had seen 
the letter which he calls “pious and orthodox,” and that 
he actually quotes it. We do not question his desire for 
historical accuracy in all things, but it is probable that, 
relying on the orthodoxy of the Gallican Church, guaranteed 
by the action of Irenaeus, who added cogency to the 
letter by accompanying it to Rome, Eusebius would 
describe ‘as “pious and orthodox” a communication pro- 
ceeding from such a body, even.if he had not seen it. 
Nor would it amount to a grave breach of historical 
honesty. Let us imagine that some centuries ago a 
Hooker, or Andrews, or Jeremy Taylor bore a communi- 
cation from the English Church to some Church in our 
colonies which was threatened with schism. Would it be 
a very serious breach of historical rectitude to describe 
such a communication as orthodox and pious, even if we 
had never seen it? , 

In other words, we suggest that the long fragments of 
the Confessors’ letter, which mention only the persecution 
in Gaul, are actually parts of the “pious and orthodox 
judgment,” to which is attached the Confessors’ letter of 
commendation of Irenaeus to Eleutherus. Eusebius quoted 
the letter of commendation, and, unconscious of their real 
import, gave extracts from the former. We regard the 
letter—dealing only with persecution—as an illustration, 
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given by the Churches of Gaul to Eleutherus and the 
Churches of the East, of the disciplined actions of men 
moved by the Holy Spirit even in the midst of persecution, 
and thus as an admonition to the unruly Montanists of 
Phrygia. 

This hypothesis makes everything clear. Eusebius’ 
apparent omission of the “pious and orthodox judgment” 
is explained—he actually quoted it, but was ignorant that he 
was quoting it. If we believe that Montanism was con- 
demned in the East, not as unorthodox in belief, but for 
its indisciplined nature, we account for its reputation of 
orthodoxy at the present day. And the relevancy of the 
Confessors’ letter is apparent as a demonstration of the 
power of the Spirit in men. 

Hitherto historians have regarded the mission to Rome 
of Irenaeus (on the subject of Montanism) and the 
Confessors’ letter to the East (which refers solely to 
persecution) as totally unconnected phenomena, and, con- 
sequently, have attempted no reconciliation between them. 
We think that the Churches in Gaul sent two mpeoPeia 
to Eleutherus and the East, respectively, to prevent the 
condemnation of the Montanists, and that the corres- 
pondence sent to Rome and the East was the brief on 
which their advocacy rested. 


V.—CuurcH LIFE IN GAUL: THE MODEL oF MONTANISM. 


Of the depth and sincerity of Christian belief in Gaul 
in the time of Aurelius we have full proof in the letter of 
the Churches to Phrygia, our earliest authority. Of the 
forty-eight sufferers given by Ado, only two are clerics. 
Plainly Christianity in Gaul embraced a large number of 
lay people. 

Now, much can be inferred of the main characteristics 
of their beliefs, and what we learn exhibits Church life 
in Gaul at this period as corresponding closely with the 
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ideals of Montanism. As we have pointed out, the racial 
ties between Gaul and Phrygia, and the communication 
maintained between these countries, make it probable that 
the Montanism of Phrygia should have its counterpart in 
Gaul. It must be remembered that the chief tenets of 
Montanism were none other than those of the Church at 
large. Thus, Millenarianism was a very common belief 
of Christians at this time, and not a peculiar characteristic 
of Montanism. Exorcism, also, a rite commonly practised 
throughout Christendom, seems to have been resisted by 
the Montanists in Phrygia only when applied as a test of 
true prophecy, for they regarded it as an indignity when 
offered to men whom they maintained were inspired by 
the Holy Spirit. Nor did they stand quite alone in this 
view, for the Didaché (XI. 7) seems also to forbid this 
test of prophecy— 
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But a claim to exercise the gift of prophecy, as direct 
spokesmen of the Holy Ghost, and thereby to add to the 
revealed word of God, certainly was the distinguishing 
feature in the Phrygian heresy. Montanism, in fact, must 
be regarded as a protest by laymen against the neglect in 
the Church of the doctrine of the Spirit, and a vigorous 
reassertion in practice of the actuality of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

In the era following the apostolic age the Church 
throughout the world appears to have suffered a great 
diminution of spiritual gifts. It is remarkable that of the 
special gifts promised to believers by Christ (all of which, 
except immunity from poison, we find exercised by all 
believers in the Acts of the Apostles) only three appear 
to have survived to the end of the second century— 
Prophecy, Exorcism, and Healing. From the silence of the 
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Fathers, we infer that they regarded certain gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, such as “speaking in tongues,’ as merely 
temporary endowments, not intended to remain for ever 
with the Church. But the minor gifts of Prophecy, 
Exorcism, and (occasionally) the major gift of Healing 
remain, and are the common endowment of the Church 
at the end of the second century (Bernard: D.C.B., s.v. 
Miracles, Sub-Apostolic). And of these gifts, Montanism 
specially insisted on the power of Prophecy. 

But that the powers of the Church at large were 
inferior to those of the apostolic age by the loss of (what 
we call) the major gifts of the Holy Ghost, we learn from 
the testimony of the Fathers in the West and in the East. 
Thus, Tertullian draws a sorry contrast between the 
spiritual powers of the Apostles and those of the Church in 
his time: “Nam et mortuos suscitaverunt quod Deus solus: 
et debiles redintegraverunt quod nemo nisi Christus’ (de 
Pud., c. 21). Origen (cont. Celsum I. 2) can see around him 
no more than traces (ixvn) of the apostolic miracles. We 
are, then, not surprised that Chrysostom, in the fourth 
century, apparently regards the major gifts as things of 
the past, for he states that St. Paul’s handkerchief could 
do more than all the Churchmen of his own day 
(de Sacerdot, IV. 6), and implies that the raising of the 
dead was unknown in his time (Hom., 1 Cor. vi. 2). 

Of course it must be remembered that opportunities 
for the exercise of the gifts of the Holy Ghost were 
lessening daily in number. Demoniacal possession ceased 
soon after the apostolic age. Drinking of poison is at all 
times an unusual occurrence; and nowadays, even in the 
tropics, the danger of snake-biting is comparatively rare. 
But death and disease at all times are present problems, 
and the raising of the dead and the healing of the sick are 
precisely the gifts the loss of which the Fathers deplore. 

But in the midst of this spiritual decay the Churches 
of Gaul seem to have suffered less in the loss of Divine 
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powers. That the gift. of prophecy was exercised by the 
laity of the Churches of Gaul is no longer a matter of 
doubt. Irenaeus, in his work, Against Heresies, declares 
that the working of miracles is impossible for heretics, 
but Prophecy, Exorcism, and Healing are daily exercised 
by all church people alike. Moreover, he says, speaking 
(at least) of the time of living memory, “the dead were 
raised up, and abode among us many years.”  HyépOnoav 
kal Taptuevav adv tiv ixavoic Ereat (Adv. Heaer., II. 32). 
Now this work, as the writer states, was written 
in Gaul, and it is probable that Irenaeus is describing 
the Churches of Gaul rather than those of the East, which 
he had finally left at an early age. It would, therefore, 
seem that, in the Churches of Gaul in the time of Aurelius, 
of the major gifts of the Holy Ghost the raising of the 
dead had not completely disappeared, and healing was 
freely exercised; also the minor miracles of Prophecy and 
Exorcism were daily practised by all believers alike. We 
find, thén, that the exercise of Prophecy was no peculiar 
claim of Phrygian Montanism, for it was already a 
common phenomenon in the Churches of Gaul, but that 
which gave to Prophecy in Phrygia its distinguishing 
characteristic was (in the first place) the insistence by the 
Montanists in this region on a perfectly logical deduction 
that all prophecy inspired by God was an addition to the 
sum total of revelation, and (secondly) that &&oraowg was 
a necessary condition of all true prophecy. 

Further, it appears from the same work that a censure 
of Montanism by the Churches of Gaul is incredible. 
Certain passages forbid us to maintain that by “negotiating 
the peace of the Churches” the Christians of Gaul hoped 
to secure the condemnation of Montanism by Eleutherus 
(Adv. Haer., Il. 32. 4; III. 11. 9; IV. 26. 2; 33. 7). 
“Irenaeus singles out the continuance of spiritual gifts as 
a special note of the true Church, meaning the gifts of 
prophecy and miracle. Neither in the Montanist, nor in 
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the Paschal controversy, does he see grounds for the 
severance of Church Communion” (Lipsius: D.C.B., s.v., 
1911, p. 530, Irenaeus). Moreover, the silence of Ter- 
tullian seems fatal to the contention that Montanism 
received condemnation from Irenaeus or the Gallic judg- 
ment. 

Again, we have independent knowledge of Irenaeus’ 
constant desire for peace. In the later stages of the 
Paschal controversy, when Victor of Rome had threatened 
to excommunicate the Quartodeciman Churches of the 
East, Irenaeus, who himself was an advocate of the 
practice of the West, wrote a stern letter of protest to 
Victor (Eus. H.E., V. 23). Can we believe, then, that 
some twenty years earlier the disposition of Irenaeus was 
so different that he actually took a long journey to Rome 
tc secure that no steps were taken by Eleutherus to reverse 
the Eastern condemnation of the Montanists? 

Further, we must assume that Irenaeus went as an 
ambassador to Rome, not merely as a postman, who has 
no concern in the contents of the letters which he carries. 
He went to lend cogency to the letter by his personal 
influence and pleading. He bore with him a written com- 
mendation from Gaul, and we must assume that he was 
aware of, and sympathised with, the judgment of the 
Churches which he represented. 

Finally, one more conclusion may be deduced. Church- 
men in Gaul appear to have had no sympathy with the 
indisciplined character of the movement in Phrygia. No 
mention is made by Irenaeus of ixoraorge as a necessary con- 
dition, or even as a common concomitant of true prophecy. 
No lack of discipline in Gaul calls for Irenaeus’ repre- 
hension. Just as Montanism, when transplanted to Africa, 
received its local colour from the new soil, so Church life 
in Gaul was permeated by the traditions of law and order 
of the Church of Rome, which had evangelized the West. 
We conjecture, therefore, that Phrygian Montanism, 
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although sound in its ideals, was a hasty and grossly dis- 
torted copy of Church life in Gaul, where the broad tenets 
of all Montanism—its Millenarianism, its insistence on the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and its claim to prophecy— 
already were practised daily. We reject Dr. Salmon’s 
conclusion—‘‘Montanism made no appearance in the West 
before the episcopate of Zephyrinus” (D.C.B., s.v., 1911, 
p. 740, Montanus II). For, beginning with the apostolic 
age, normal Christian life, clerical and lay, both in the East 
and in the West, for many years had furnished an exemplar 
of ancient practice which the Montanists of Phrygia now 
considered lost, and sought to recover. They turned their 
eyes to Gaul, where their ideal still largely existed, and in 
their enthusiasm (perhaps through lack of experienced 
guidance) they abused it. These doctrinal issues, of 
course, made no matter to the State, which was uncon- 
cerned with the purely domestic teachings of Christianity, 
But by its challenges to the morality of the State in Gaul 
and Africa, and by the supposed political rivalry of its 
peculiar Millenarianism in Phrygia, Montanism, we sug- 
gest, provoked the local suppressions of the Church in 
these regions. 


VI.—TuHeE AMELIORATION AND CESSATION OF THE 
PERSECUTION IN GAUL. 


There are, also, two facts which invite attention in the 
history of the persecution—the amelioration in many ways 
of the condition of the sufferers and the sudden cessation 
of the persecution, and it is credible that these facts are 
not independent of each other. But in no sense are they 
peculiar to this persecution, for, throughout the history of 
repression, the Roman Government in many instances 
seems to have blended much comity and humanity with 
almost incredible extremities of torture, and in every case 
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persecution appears to have terminated with an abruptness 
as unexpected as that with which it commenced. 

Thus, we know of the comparative freedom which 
St. Paul enjoyed during his first imprisonment, pending 
his trial, at Rome; no restraint was placed on him in 
preaching the Gospel. Similarly, Ignatius, a prisoner 
already condemned to death, during his journey to Rome 
was permitted intercourse with the neighbouring Churches 
in Asia, and liberty of correspondence. It is remarkable 
that his Epistle to the Romans, breathing a spirit of relent- 
less hostility to the Roman Government, was permitted to 
be circulated. In the Severan Persecutions Origen, 
who succeeded Clement in the Catechetical School in 
Alexandria, was permitted to teach from house to house, 
and actually was afforded the protection of soldiers. 
Perpetua, also, in her prison in Carthage enjoyed 
the ministrations of her friends and of the clergy. 
Similarly, the imprisoned Confessors in Proconsular Africa 
during the Decian Persecution were allowed the visits of 
their friends, and to issue the well-known Pacis libelli, 
which purported to readmit to the communion of the 
Church those who had renounced the Faith in stress of 
persecution. This comity on the part of the Roman 
officials is well-nigh inexplicable. But that it was part of 
the policy of the Government rather than the result of 
laxity or the accidental dispositions of particular officials 
seems certain, if we form a judgment on the experience 
of different areas at different times. 

We notice, then, that during the Gallic Persecution the 
imprisoned Confessors were permitted free intercourse 
with their friends, and to write letters from their cells; 
and that the Church, as a whole, was permitted to send 
its judgment on Montanism, together with a detailed 
account of its sufferings, by Irenaeus to Eleutherus, Bishop 
of Rome, and a copy of the correspondence to the Churches 
of the East. 
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Now that the Roman officials were aware of the nature 
of the correspondence hardly admits of doubt; for we 
cannot imagine that under any system, however lax, of 
prison government letters were allowed to issue freely 
from the prisoners without some reading by the prison 
authorities. We may, then, reasonably conjecture that 
features in this correspondence had some bearing on the 
cessation of the persecution, which apparently followed 
immediately. Our opinion is that this correspondence 
revealed to the authorities that the prisoners, whom they 
had apprehended because of their supposed sedition, were, 
in fact, men who also desired the permanence and 
welfare of the State, but sought to work a transforma- 
tion in the religion and moral practices of the Empire: 
in other words, that the same morality of Aurelius 
which led him to persecute the Church as an enemy of 
religion and of the State now compelled him to withdraw 
the persecution when the real attitude of the Christians 
was revealed in their correspondence. This conjecture has 
at least the merit of crediting Aurelius with unswerving 
morality, and is in accordance with all that we might expect 
of the Church. 


VIIl.—Tue TEsTING oF THE HyYPoTuHEsEs. 


Rejecting the conclusions of others, we have offered 
one simple and comprehensive conjecture—that the succes- 
sive developments of Montanist ideals in Gaul, Phrygia, 
and Africa caused the local persecutions of the Church in 
these countries. But the path of enquiry we have pursued 
is far from easy; it has brought us into many devious 
ways. For the history of the period is confusing; many 
problems, not one only, have clamoured for solution. To 
this chaos we hope to have restored at least a semblance 
of order. For not only persecution, but its cessation, has 
been accounted for; the “pious and orthodox judgment” 
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buried in the past has been (we believe) unearthed, its 
purport and relevancy have been explained ; light has been 
thrown upon the hesitation of Eleutherus; motives of 
morality have been attributed to persecutor and sufferer 
alike, and the heart of Montanism, beating irregularly, has 
been shown to be sound. 

It remains to apply to our conjectures three preliminary 
tests of an hypothesis. Every reasonable hypothesis should 
be necessary, scientific, and possible of verification. 

That some conjecture to explain the persecutions of the 
Church under Aurelius and his immediate successors is 
necessary is admitted by all scholars. We offer one— 
Montanism, as seen by the Emperors, was the precursor 
and cause of persecution. Montanism, of course, to 
Aurelius and Severus can only have meant the external 
pressure of the Church. But to our more inward view 
Montanism in general appears as a vigorous insistence on 
apostolic precept and practice; the array of the forces of 
Christianity against evil in all its forms within and without 
the Church. And, in particular, Montanism in Phrygia 
means the sudden realization by laymen in that country 
that the earliest teachings of their Church were in danger 
of oblivion. To recover the past they harked back in 
thought to the primitive model still exhibited by their 
fellow-countrymen in the Churches of Gaul. But, like the 
inexperienced helmsman who, lacking guidance, at the cry 
of danger jeopardizes his vessel by a too vigorous wrench 
of the wheel, laymen in Phrygia, in their panic to save 
the teachings of Christianity, well-nigh caused the ship- 
wreck of the ark of the Church in these regions. 

Again, our hypothesis can claim to be scientific, in the 
sense that it is based on facts; and we are unaware that 
any fact is left without its explanation. Further, we assume 
complete consistency on the part of the State in a policy 
of toleration of Christianity from its inception to the time 
of Decius. Clearly any hypothesis which exhibits all State 
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action as the furtherance of an undeviating policy is not 
lightly to be discarded. Scholars, it is true, have argued 
for a gradual growth of toleration on the part of the 
State, despite its increasingly intolerant acts. We reject 
the concept of a growth of toleration in this case, and 
maintain that these repressions of the Church are recon- 
cilable with that full toleration of Christianity from its 
origin, which the evidence of the New Testament and of 
history seems to demand. 

Again, our hypothesis is in many respects capable of 
verification. Verification of a conjecture may be said to 
have two leading factors—the helpful (but indecisive) 
facility of prediction which every true hypothesis gives; 
and the explanation of isolated phenomena as normal 
instances of the operation of general laws. 

The factor of prediction is the less important; for even 
such a false hypothesis as the geocentric theory of the 
universe may carry with it a large power of true pre- 
diction. But any hypothesis destitute of the power of 
prediction is of little worth. Thus, if we are correct in 
suggesting that a bold decrying of the moral conditions 
of the State led Aurelius to suppress the Church in Gaul, 
it might be predicted that a similar attitude on the part of 
the Church elsewhere would produce such a similar sup- 
pression as we find in Africa under Severus. Again, if 
Judaistic aspirations to an earthly monarchy led the State 
in the reign of Trajan to regard relationship to the House 
of David as a political menace, we might predict the per- 
secution of the Church in Phrygia, when the Montanists 
had proclaimed their cardinal doctrine of the New Jerusalem 
in Pepuza, and the coming earthly reign of the Saviour 
for a thousand years. 

But for the verification of our conjectures we rely chiefly 
on their explanation of various and obscure events as 
normal instances of the actions of general laws. Certainly 
in the history of the period there are many occurrences 
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difficult to explain. How are we to account for the 
apparent changes in his morality exhibited by Aurelius 
when he tolerated for years, then suddenly persecuted, and 
as suddenly desisted from the oppression of the Church? 
What was the meaning of Irenaeus’ mission to Rome in 
connection with the Montanist controversy—did he go to 
make peace or war? How are we to explain the origin 
of Montanism and its apparent relation as precursor to 
local persecution? We venture to believe that some answer 
at least may be found to these questions by regarding the 
disputed facts as ordinary results of the actions of general 
laws. 

Now, science daily seeks to bring apparently isolated 
phenomena under the protection of such general laws as 
those of gravity, heat, light, sound, space, and dimen- 
sion. And not the least important of these laws are those 
which explain the phenomena of human character and 
morality. It seems to be an established law that no man’s 
moral nature deteriorates completely in a moment of time. 
The moral man does not suddenly become a brute. Thus, 
Marcus Aurelius—an eminently moral man—cannot reason- 
ably be supposed to have become a fiend within a few 
weeks. And the same selfless disposition of Irenaeus, 
“the peacemaker,” which he manifested in his dealings with 
Victor in the Paschal Controversy, to sacrifice much which 
he himself held dear rather than to submit to the ex- 
communication of the Churches of the East, must be 
attributed to him in his mission to Eleutherus. Plainly, 
no hypothesis is reasonable that Irenaeus sympathised 
with the supposed “pious judgment” of Gaul, that the 
Montanists in the East were to be driven from the bosom 
of the Church. 

Again, there is a general law that instincts of race 
and country continue strong for centuries in exiles all over 
the world. It is, then, reasonable to conjecture that the 
racial characteristics to which Montanism appealed in 
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Phrygia should have made its model dear to the Phrygian 
members of the Churches of Southern Gaul. Contrari- 
wise, it is reasonable to predict that the traditions of law 
and order of the See of Rome would impart to Church 
life in Gaul, which it evangelized, that disciplined, regulated 
nature which apparently distinguished it from the frenzied 
turbulence of Phrygia. And that the refusal of the 
Eastern Synods to recognise the Montanists as members 
of the Church would accentuate all that was objectionable 
and indisciplined in the movement needs no demonstration 
to the student of modern controversy. 

To some extent, then, in its predictive powers, but 
chiefly in its application of known laws of race and 
character to explain the obscure religious movements arid 
actions of individuals at this period, we claim the veri- 
fication of our hypothesis. 

Plainly, we have postulated an unswerving morality 
on the part of the Church; we also have attributed con- 
sistency to Irenaeus. Have we done so in the case of 
Aurelius? Or, in order to save his character, are we forced 
to rely on influences external to him, the forces of which 
overpowered his judgment for a time? It seems to us 
that the consistent morality of Aurelius and the Church 
supplies the reasons for his sudden change of policy. We 
must credit him with a respect for the religious training 
of his youth, and with the noblest ideals of his philosophy. 
We can, then, imagine the shock caused to his feelings by 
the realization that Christianity in Lugdunum and Vienna 
was aiming a blow at all which to his heart was dear. To 
his education, religion, and respect for tradition we 
attribute his sudden fears of Christianity, and his deter- 
mination to remove, from infected areas only, influences 
which he deemed to be hostile to the interests of the State. 
Similarly, with hardly less confidence in the clarity of our 
vision, we see his consciousness of public responsibility 
persuading Severus, against his inmost wishes, to extinguish 
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(peacefully, if possible) Christianity in Proconsular Africa 
as a local danger to the accepted religions of the Empire 
at large. 

Montanism was a prelude and cause of local persecu- 
tion. We cannot expect general acceptance of this view. 
But there is room for hope that, if the truth of this con- 
jecture be rejected, the hypothesis itself may have some 
value as a convenient summary of the leading facts in the 
suppressions of the early Church. 
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THE CONFESSIO AND EPISTOLA OF PATRICK 
or IRELAND anp THEIR LITERARY AFFINITIES 
IN IRENAEUS, CYPRIAN, AND ORIENTIUS. 


In some of his scriptural citations Patrick may have been 
influenced by the Latin Irenaeus. His “reprobatus sum” 
(Confessio 29) recalls the “reprobatus lapis,” Ps. 117. 22, 
Adv. Haer. iv. 33. 1 (Vg., “Quem reprobaverunt”), 
Malachi 2. 16, in Adv. Haer. iv. 20. 2, “Malachias ait: 
Nonne unus Deus qui constituit nos? Nonne Pater unus 
est omnium vestrum?” Patrick, Epistola 16, “Unum 
Deum Patrem habemus. Nonne unum Deum habetis?” 
(Vg., numquid non). Cyprian, Test. 3. 3, has ‘nostrum’ 
for ‘vestrum.’ In iv. 26. 3, 1 Sam. 12. 2, 3, the Lat. Iren. 
differently from the Vg., “Conversatus sum. (both)... 
Si de -alicujus manu accepi propitiationem vel calcea- 
mentum, dicite adversus me et reddam vobis” (Vg., quite 
different). Patrick (Conf. 48), “Conversatus sum.” 
(Conf. 50), “Si poposci ab aliquo illorum vel pretium vel 
calciamenti mei dicite adversus me et reddam vobis.” 
Vg. has “loquimini de me coram Domino... si de manu 
cujusquam munus accepi; et contemnam illud hodie, 
restituamque vobis.” 

Isaiah 43. 21, in iv. 33. 13, “populum meum quem 
acquisivi” (Vg., “populo meo, electo meo”). Patrick, 
C. 58, “plebem suam quam acquisivit”; Ep. 9, “quos 
nuper acquisivit.” (Cf. also Cyprian, Test. 1. 12, “plebem 
meam quam acquisivi.”) 

Mt. 8. 11, quoted four times by Irenaeus, twice by 
Patrick. In iv. 8. 1, the former has, omitting multi, 
“venient ab Oriente et Occidente, ab Aquilone et Austro et 
recumbent, etc.” In Conf. 39 we have “multi” omitted; 
“ab Austro et Aquilone” (reverse order) from Lk. 13. 29. 
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In Ep. 18 it is quoted as in iv. 36. 8, without the Lucan 
insertion. 

Mk. 16. 19, iii. 10. 6, “in fine evangelii Marcus... 
receptus est in caelos”; so ii. 32. 3; iv. 34. 3; Vg. 
“assumptus est.” Patrick Conf. 4, “ad Patrem receptum.” 
John 8. 44, “vos ex patre diabolo estis”; in iv. 41. 2, “filii 
_, . diaboli”; iv. 41. 3, “filios dixit maligni qui diabolo 
credunt . . . diabolo adscribuntur principi.” Ep. 4, “filius 
Zabuli nuncupatur”; Ep. 9, “homicida adscribitur.” 

In Conf. 4 Patrick writes “Spiritum sanctum donum et 
pignus immortalitatis”; for ‘donum,’ see Acts 2. 38, in 
iii, 12. 2, iii, 11. 8; cf. also “Spiritus sanctus arrha in- 
corruptelae,” iii. 24. 1. In iv. 38. 1, “immortalitatis panis 
qui est Spiritus Patris.” “Spiritus S.” is “pignus” 
(3 times) in v. 9. 1 (cf. Eph. 1. 13). 

Rom. 9. 25 (Hosea 2. 24; 1. 10) is quoted in Conf. 40 
as in iv. 20. 11. with the omission of the clause “et non 
dilectam dilectam,” but with insertion of the “et non 
misericordiam consecutam, etc. . . .” clause as in iv. 20. 11. 
The Vg. of Rom. 9. 25 has both clauses. 

1 Cor. 13. 9, in iv. 9. 2, “ex parte scimus.” Conf. 44, 
“scio ex parte.” Vg., “ex parte cognoscimus.” 

In Conf. 11, “Epistola Christi (‘in salutem usque ad 
ultimum terrae,’ Acts 13. 47)... ratum. . . scriptum 
in cordibus vestris non atramento sed Spiritu,” 2 Cor. 3. 3. 
See iii. +. 1 for the same connexion of salus and atramen- 
tum; “sine charta vel atramento scriptam habentes per 
Spiritum in cordibus suis salutem.” 

In Conf. 8, “in die illa ubi nemo poterit se... 
abscondere” after iv. 19. 2, “si absconditur homo” (V¢g., 
“occultabitur”); Jerem. 23. 24, “absconditus fuerit”’; 
Cyprian, Test. 3. 56, De Laps. 27, De Dom. Or. 4. 

2 Cor. 12. 2, 3, 4. The context of the phrase “Sive in 
corpore sive extra corpus Deus scit” is discussed in ii. 30. 6, 
in an argument on Paul’s assumption to the third heaven. 
Patrick has echoes of this discussion in his description of 

P2 
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his visions in Conf. 23. 27. In Conf. 23. he says, “nescio, 
Deus scit’; also in Conf. 27. Irenaeus has “interior homo 
invisibilis”; Patrick, ‘super interiorem hominem,” C. 26 
(Eph. 3. 16); “Poterat qui est intus homo ejus qui et 
loquebatur in eo” (Iren.); “qui dedit animam pro te ipse 
est gui loquitur in te’ (Patrick). Patrick, Conf. 25, has 
“eram quasi intra corpus meum, et audivi super me 
hoc est, super interiorem hominem.” Irenaeus here uses 
“homo” of human nature, e.g., “Apostoli homo,” and 
describes the Demiurge as “ipsorum hominem supergredi,” 
rising above their human nature. So Patrick describes 
the Lord as “above his inner man.” 

Acts 20. 27 in iii. 14. 2, “non subtraxi uti non an- 
nuntiarem.” Vg., “Subterfugi quominus annuntiarem.” 
Cf. Ep. 21, “subtrahatur (kept back) a nemine,” and 
Conf. 8, “subtrahere vel abscondere.” 

Eph. 4. 5, 6, in iv. 32. 1. “Unus Dominus, una fides, 
unum baptisma, unus Deus et Pater, qui est super omnes.” 
Patrick, Ep. 11, “unum Deum Patrem habemus”; Ep. 16, 
“unum baptismum percepimus vel unum Deum Patrem 
habemus.” 

Apost. Preaching (5), “Ein Gott Vater”; in ii. 2. 6, 
“Unus Deus Pater”; iv. 20. 2, “Unus Deus Pater.” Et is 
omitted in Irenaeus and Patrick, and also omnium, mwavrwv. 


Phil. 2. 11, “et omnis lingua confiteatur ei.” This 
addition of et is in Conf. 4 and i. 10. 1. 

Col. 1. 16, quoted in truncated form by Patrick and 
Irenaeus. Conf. 4, “et per ipsum facta sunt visibilia et 
invisibilia”; i. 4. 4, “in eo omnia conderentur visibilia et 
invisibilia” (Vg. has the omitted words, “universa in caelis 
et in terra”). Irenaeus is followed by Patrick in ascribing 
the creation to the Word. ‘“Unus Deus qui per verbum 
suum omnia fecit et visibilia et invisibilia” (iii. 11. 1). 

Titus 3. 6, Conf. 4, “effudit in nobis.” iv. 33. 15, 
“effusus est (S.S.) in nobis.” Vg., “in nos.” 
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Rev. 21. 4, v. 35. 2, “et mors non erit amplius (Vg., 
‘et mors non erit ltra’).” Ep. 17, “neque mors amplius” 
(amplius often in Lat. Iren., also-Conf. 23, Ep. 15). 

Ps. 7. 11, “scrutatur renes et corda”’; iv. 19. 2, Conf. 
57, “‘scrutatur corda et renes” (no subject in either). Vg., 
“scrutans corda et renes Deus.” 

The creed of Patrick in Confession 4 has many echoes 
of the creed-like formulae in the treatise.» Here we have 
only space for a few points. In his statement of the 
Faith of the Church in i. 10. 1, Irenaeus also quotes 
Phil. 2. 10, reading “‘confiteatur e7.” Patrick quotes the 
same passage with this peculiar reading. The “inenarra- 
biliter genitus” of Patrick corresponds to the “inenarrabile 
habet genus” of Iren. iv. 33. 11. Both speak of an 
Assumption rather than an Ascension. The ex- 
pression “in Trinitate sacri nominis” (also in the 
hymn of Secundinus) recalls iii. 18. 3, “in Christi 
nomine subauditur qui unxit, et ipse qui unctus est, 
et ipsa unctio in qua unctus est. Et unxit quidem 
Pater, unctus est vero Filius, in Spiritu qui est unctio.” 
Patrick’s “sine principio a quo est omne principium” is 
a rendering of Clement’s (Str. vii. 829) avapyoy apxh of 
the Son. His “omnia tenentem” of the Father is like 
“omnia capiens” of the Father in ii. 30. 9. Compare 
“Jesum Christum qui cum Patre scilicet semper fuisse” 
(Conf. 4) and iv. 20. 12, “Patrem scilicet et Filium cum 
Spiritu Sancto.” He used a number of words which he 
could have found in the Latin Irenaeus, e.g., ‘abscondere,’ 
‘enumerare,’ ‘rememorare’ (relate), ‘convenit,’ ‘supradictus,’ 
‘divinitas,’ ‘perficere,’ ‘adjutor,’ ‘cum humilitate,’ ‘praevi- 
dere,’ ‘parvitas,’ ‘collocare,’ ‘mensura,’ ‘invaluit,’ ‘in- 
choare,’ ‘correptio,’ ‘peregrinatio,’ ‘insipientia,’ ‘inscius,’ 
‘perspici potest,’ ‘indulgere,’ ‘efficiantur,’ ‘explicare,’ ‘oppro- 


1 See my article in Hermathena, xxxii, “The Creeds of SS. Irenaeus and 
Patrick,” pp. 168-182. 
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brium,’ ‘imperitia,’ ‘iocundare,’ ‘subtrahere’ (keep back), 
‘copiosus,’ ‘distinguere’ (doctrinal, i. 8. 5; Conf. 14), ete. 
There are many phrases common to both Patrick and 
the Latin Irenaeus, ¢.g., “plorans et plangens,” i. 14. 8; 
“plorat et plangit,” Ep. 15; “‘piissimus Deus,” Conf. 35, 
“piissimus Dominus,” iii. 18. 6; “per prophetas promiserat,” 
iii. 9. 3; “promiserat per prophetas,” Conf. 38; “secundum 
id quod Spiritus suggerebat,” iv. 38. 4, “sicut Spiritus 
suggerebat,” Conf. 46. Irenaeus has the Ablative 
Absolute frequently in connexion with the Deity, ¢.g., 
“donante Deo,” ii. 34. 3; et al.; “jubente Domino,” iii. 14. 3; 
“Deo adjuvante,” iii, 21. 5; also “sensu gubernante,” 
ii. 13. 1, etc. Patrick has among others, “donante 
Domino” (C. 51), “favente Deo” (Ep. 5), “adjuvante 
Deo” (C. 19), “gubernante Deo” (C. 37), “Deo jubente” 
(C. 60). The Latin Irenaeus abounds in adverbs in -ter., 
The following occur in him and Patrick: ‘fiducialiter’ 
(saepe in Iren.), ‘qualiter,’ ‘spiritaliter,’ ‘vehementer,’ 
‘tmpudenter,’ ‘simpliciter,’ ‘acriter,’ ‘constanter,’ “evidenter,’ 
‘similiter,’ ‘fideliter,’ ‘aequaliter,’ and a host of others. 
Patrick’s ‘inenarrabiliter’ (Augustine) may be set against 
the other’s ‘inapprehensibiliter.’ The following adverbs in -e 
occur in both: ‘assidue,’ ‘longe,’ ‘exinde,’ “‘benigne,’ ‘mani- 
feste,’ ‘valde’ (27 in Lat. Iren., 7 in Patrick), etc. The Latin 
Iren. excels in superlatives of adverb and adjective. So 
does Patrick. The former has ‘sublimissimam,’ ‘peri- 
culosissimae,’ ‘peritissimus,’ etc.; the latter ‘amantissimus,’ 
‘rusticissimus,’ ‘peritissimus,’ etc. The Lat. Irenaeus has 
many diminutives. He is followed by Patrick. The 
following occur in both: ‘pusillus,’ ‘paululum,’ ‘pupillus,’ 
‘mammellae,’ ‘muliercula,’ ‘famulus.’ Both use the gerund 
and gerundive frequently with ‘ad,’ instead of ‘ut’ with 
subjunctive. Both use ‘praesto’ and ‘dono’ frequently of 
Divine gift and grant. ‘Occasio’ is used by both in the 
senses Of mpdpacre and agopuh. Both use the ablative 
of extension of time and the genitive of age. Both use 
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‘ad perfectum,’ ‘rememorare’ (relate), ‘secundum meritum’ 
(in bad sense), ‘secundum placitum (Dei),’ ‘secundum 
quod ostensum’ (Iren., ‘ostendimus’), ‘juxta,’ in sense of 
according to; ‘quanto magis,’ Conf. 11, Ep. 9; frequent in 
Lat. Iren. i. 14. 2, ii. 12. 7, et al., ‘sine querela,’ ‘sine 
dubitatione,’ ‘in aeternum,’ ‘etiam’ (yea), ‘in conspectu 
(Dei),’ ‘id est’ and ‘hoc est,’ explanatory: ‘ideoque,’ ‘Pater 
scilicet’; ‘memetipsum,’ Conf. 44, ‘temetipsum,’ iv. 39. 2, 
‘semetipsum’ (often in Lat. Iren., e¢.g., ii. 14. 2); ‘nuper 
facta,’ ‘quare ergo,’ ‘cooperio” (often in Lat. Iren. where 
Vg. has ‘operio,’ e.g., iv. 17. 2, iii. 20. 4, 1 Praef. 3); 
‘cum summa diligentia,’ ‘per singula enumerare,’ ii. 30. 3, 
‘per singula enarrare,’ Conf. 35; ‘aliquis de’ (‘hominibus,’ 
Iren.: ‘cognatione mea,’ Patrick, who has also. ‘quisquam 
de hominibus’); ‘si dignus fuero,’ Patrick twice, Iren. ‘qui 
digni fuerint’ twice; ‘sicut Ipse testatur,’ ‘unde autem?’ 
(frequent in both), ‘quispiam,’ ‘unde ergo,’ ‘usque nunc,’ 
‘usque ad mortem,’ ‘usque in. . . diem,’ ‘qui utique,’ ‘ex 
eo’ (that time), ‘nihilominus,’ ‘necdum,’ ‘insinuare,’ ‘in- 
timare,’ ‘adhuc’ (‘again’ and ‘so far’), ‘circa me,’ in Ep. 11, 
when Patrick was not present, like ‘qui circa Chore’ (mepé) 
iii. 12. 4, ‘vero’ (but), ‘quasi,’ frequent in both, ‘habeo’ 
with infinitive, neuter of adjective for adverb, the accusa- 
tive after verbs that should govern other cases. Both 
have a taste for doublets, chiasmus, alliteration, assonance 
(Excursus on the Latin Translation, Jrenaeus of 
Lugdunum (Cam. Univ. Press, pp. 349-358). 

Patrick acknowledges that he had a difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself in Latin, which he tells us was not his 
native tongue (‘lingua aliena,’ Conf. 9). It would be 
natural for him, therefore, to model his style and phrases 
on the Latin Scriptures and writings to which he had 


2“ Qui mihi tantam divinitatem cooperuisti’’ (explanatory of ‘‘ me fidelem 
servavit”), ‘who hast thrown such a mantle of divinity around me.” 
Cf. * nudus et cooperuistis me,” Matt. 25. 86 (iv. 18. 6). 
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access. His Latin is bookish rather than colloquial. It 
would seem probable from the preceding examination of 
his writings that he had read the Latin translation of 
Irenaeus when he was in Gaul. The list of words and 
expressions common to both can be greatly extended. 
Patrick’s vocabulary was not slight by any means. We 
find that he was also largely indebted to the writings of 
Cyprian. The combination of the two readings, 1 John 2. 
17 and John 12. 34, is found three times in Cyprian, 
Test. 3. 19, “qui autem fecerit voluntatem Dei manet in 
aeternum quomodo et Ipse manet in  aeternum” 
(Test. 3. 11 has the same, with ‘manebit’ and ‘manet’; 
De Mort. 24, ‘manet’ and ‘Deus manet’). Patrick, 
Conf. 60, “qui fecerit voluntatem Ipsius manebit in 
aeternum quomodo et Christus manebit (v./. manet) in 
aeternum ...” Hilary of Arles in his Sermo has the 
same combination, “qui fecerit voluntatem Dei manet in 
aeternum- sicut et ille manet in aeternum.” The ‘Ipsius’ 
of Patrick may have been due to the ‘Ipse’ of Cyprian. 
The latter in Test. 3. 3 quotes Malachi 2. 10, “Nonne 
Deus unus condidit nos? Nonne Pater unus est 
omnium nostrum? Quid utique dereliquistis unusquisque 
fratrem suum?” Patrick, Ep. 16, has ‘“Nonne unum 
Deum habetis? Quid dereliquistis unusquisque proximum 
suum?” (Vg., “numquid non... quare despicit... 
fratrem?”). “Fidem servavi,” 2 Tim. 4.7, Test. 3. 16, Conf. 
44; “Cum timore et tremore,” Eph. 6. 5, Test. 3. 72, 
Conf. 8; “Qui fratrem suum odit homicida,’ 1 John 3. 15, 
Test. 3. 3; Ep. 9; “ante tribunal Christi,” 2 Cor. 5. 10, 
Test. 2. 28, 3. 56, Conf. 8. In Ep. 16 Patrick insists on 
one baptism and one God the Father, “unum baptismum, 
unum Deum Patrem” (Eph. 4. 5, 6). So does Cyprian, 
de Unitate 4, “unum baptisma (Ep. 71, 1, ‘unicus bap- 
tismus,’ Catholic opposed to heretical), unus Deus,” and 
in other places. The elements of unity in Cyprian’s 
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writings are “unus Dominus, una fides, unum baptisma”’ 
(Sentent. Episc. 5, etc.). 

Patrick protests that he and his people have these 
elements of unity, and that they belong to the true Church 
against those who would sneer at them. “May be they 
do not think that we have received the one baptism or 
have one God the Father. They think it unworthy that 
we were born in Ireland” (identifying himself with his 
flock). Patrick and Cyprian quote 1 Cor. 12. 26, “si 
dolet unum membrum condolent omnia membra” (Ep. 15); 
“si patitur . . . compatiuntur et cetera membra” (Cyp., 
Ep. 17. 1; Vg., “si quid patitur (et re waoxer) compatiuntur 

. omnia’); 1 Cor. 6. 15, “membra Christi,” Ep. 14, 
Test. 3. 62; Mt. 28. 20, ‘‘docentes eos observare,” etc.; 
Test. 2, 26, Conf. 40, also Cyp., Ep. 28. 2; Ep. 63. 18 
(Vg., ‘servare’). Mt. 24. 14, “tune veniet finis,” Cyp., 
Ad Fortunatum 11, Conf. 40, idem; Vg., ‘consummatio.’ 
Both cite Rom. 6. 36, “quoniam ex ipso,” etc., Cyp., Test. 
3. 53, Conf. 59. Rom. 8. 16. 17, frequently in Cyprian, 
Test. 3. 16, Ad Fort. 8, Ep. 6. 2; 58. 1, “Sumus filii Dei 

. coheredes autem Christi.” Patrick has it twice, 
Conf. +, “‘filii Dei et coheredes Christi,” Ep. 59, ditto 
(with ‘vivi’). Daniel 7. 13, in Test. 2. 26, ‘‘videbam in 
visu nocte,” Conf. 23. and 29, “vidi in visu noctis” (Vg., 
“aspiciebam in visione’’). Joel 2. 12, “convertimini ex toto 
corde,” Conf. 19, Cyp., Ep. 55, 22, De Laps. 29, “rever- 
timini cx toto corde” (Vg., “convertimini in toto corde’). 

Is. 43. 21, “plebem suam quam adquisivit.” Conf. 58 
(Ep. 9, “quos adquisivit’); Cyprian, Ep. 63, Test. 1. 12 
(Vg., “populum formavi mihi’). 

Is. 42. 25, De D. or. 25 De Lapsis 21, “superinduxit 
super eos iram animationis suae”; Conf. 1, “induxit super 
eos iram,” etc. Vg., “effudit super eos eum indignationem 
furoris sui.” Sap. 3. 8, “judicabunt nationes et domina- 
buntur populis et regnabit dominus eorum in perpetuum.” 
Test. 3. 15, Ad Fort. 12, Ep. 6. 2 (so Vg., with ‘il- 
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lorum’), is slightly altered to suit “reges iniqui,” like 
Coroticus by Patrick, Ep. 19 “‘judicabunt nationes et 
regibus iniquis dominabuntur in saecula saeculorum.” In 
the same way Patrick altered Mt. 18. 8, “sacerdotes ipsius 
quos elegit et indulsit illis swmmam divinam sublimem 
potestatem quos ligarent super terram ligatos esse et in 
caelis” (an echo of Cyprian, Ep. 59. 2, to Cornelius, where, 
referring to the episcopatus, he says, “de ecclesiae 
gubernandae sublini et divina potestate”), to suit the 
case of men like Coroticus. Cyprian, Ep. 57. 1 (with 
others to Cornelius referring to the general commission of 
Mt. 18. 18), “Dominus . . . legem dederit ut ligata in 
terris et in caelis ligata essent”. (where the plural /igata, 
dedeuéva, shows reference is not to Mt. 16. 19, dedeuévor, 
so also ‘solverentur’). Mal. 4. 2, 3, in Patrick, Ep. 17, 
“exultabitis sicut vituli ex vinculis resoluti et conculcabitis 
iniquos [exactly as in Augustine, De Civ. Det. 18. 35 
(Vg., ‘salietis sicut vituli de armento et calcabitis iniquos, 
Heb. pay as in Amos 6, 4) following LXX], vos 
ergo regnabitis.” Compare Cyprian, Ep. 6. 2, “quando 

. nos et regnaturos cum Christo . . . exultetis necesse 
est et praesentia supplicia calcetis’ (a clear echo of 
Malachi). : 

Rom. 5. 3, Ad Fort. 9, and Test. 3. 6, “gloriamur 
in pressuris’; Conf. 34, “in pressuris” (Vg., “in tribula- 
tionibus”). ‘Pressura’ is frequent in Cyprian (Ep. 76. 7; 
78. 1. 11. 5, etc.). In De Or. Dom. 24, “qui fratrem suum 
odit homicida est (1 John 3. 15) nec ad regnum pervenit 
aut vivit cum Deo homicida. Non potest esse cum Christo” 
seems to have been in Patrick’s memory when he wrote 
in Ep. 9, “Non occides. Homicida non potest esse cum 
Christo. Qui odit fratrem suum homicida adscribitur.” 
Patrick, Ep. 4, has “qui facit peccatum servus est” (om. 
‘peccati’). So Cyprian, de Or. Dom. 10 (John 8. 34). 

In Ep. 8 Patrick quotes Mt. 16. 26, “quid prodest 
homini ut totum mundum lucretur et animae suae detri- 
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mentum patiatur?” Cyprian, Test. 3. 61, has “quid 
prodest homini si totum orbem lucretur et animae suae detri- 
mentum patiatur?” as from Luke (one difference, ‘orbem,’ as 
in De Laude Mart. 17, “totum orbem”); Vg., “mundum 
universum,” a d f. ff. 2, “totum mundum” (Luke 9. 25. 
Vg., “quid proficit homo si lucretur universum mundum, 
se autem ipsum perdat et detrimentum sui faciat?”) <A 
favourite passage with Cyprian is Mt. 10. 19, 20. He 
quotes it five times, “‘in illa hora . . . non enim vos estis 
qui loquimini sed Spiritus Patris vestri qui loquitur in 
vonis.” Ep. 76. 5; 10. 3;.57. 4; 56. 5, Test. & 16, 
Patrick, Conf. 20, ‘“‘in illa die, non vos estis . . ..in vobis.” 

Another favourite of Cyprian’s is Ps. 115. 12, “Quid 
retribuam Domino de omnibus quae mihi tribuit?” (Ep. 
76.4). Patrick, Conf. 57,“ quid retribuam illi pro omnibus 
quae retribuit mihi?” (so Vg.). Patrick calls his life- 
work “haec est retributio nostra,” Conf. 3. He is eager 
to make some return to God, Conf. 12, “ad retribuendum 
aliquid Domino.” Cf. Cyprian, Ep. 76. 4, “laetus in quo 
aliquid et ipse Domino suo retribuat,” and Ep. 76. 3, “ad 
retributionem( in return for) praemiorum caelestium.” 

Writing on the transitory nature of things Patrick, 
Ep. 19, says, “regnum temporale quod utique in momento 
transeat sicut nubes vel fumus qui utique vento disper- 
gitur” (Sap. 5. 15, “tanquam fumus qui a vento diffusus 
est”). Gildas quotes this. Cyprian, De Hab. Virg. 10, 
“transierunt omnia illa tanquam umbra?” De Hab. 
Virg. 5. 16, “Sinceritatis et veritatis” (1 Cor. 5. 7): Conf. 
48, “veritatis et sinceritate.’ Rom. 12. 15, “flete cum 
flentibus,” Patrick, Ep. 15; De Laps, 4, “cum deflentibus 
defles.” 

In his 62nd letter Cyprian writes on the Berber raid 
(A.D. 252). He used expressions Patrick used in his letter 
on the raid of Coroticus (A.D. 450, circ.). Both quote 
1 Cor. 12. 26. Cyprian, “Si patitur membrum unum 
compatiuntur et cetera membra” (Pairick, Ep. 15, “si dolet 
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. condolent omnia membra”); Vg., “compatiuntur et 
omnia”; Conf. 14, “ad redimendos captivos baptizatos,” 
Cyprian 62. 1, “ad fratrum membra redimenda.” Both 
realized the danger to the women. Patrick, Ep. 14, 
“quasi in /upanar tradis membra Christt” (1 Cor. 6. 15), 
Ep. 15, “mulierculas baptizatas praemia distribuunt”; 
Cyprian, “pudoris jactura plangenda est, nec tam vincula 
quam lenonum et /upanarium stupra deflenda ne membra 
Christo dicata foedentur” (Patrick’s “ancillae Christi,” 
Ep. 7). Both emphasised the sacred character of the 
captives — Patrick using ‘baptizati’ or ‘baptizatae’ seven 
times. and “filii Dei” (twice); Cyprian, “templa Dei” three 
times, and quotes “Quotquot in Christo bapiizati estis, 
Christum induistis.” Both refer to their ‘ecclesia.’ Both 
appeal to the Crucified; Patrick, “pro quibus mortuus est 
et crucifixus (Christus),” Ep. 7; Cyprian (Ep. 62. 3), 
“qui nos cruce redemit et sanguine.” Both refer to the 
snares of, the devil: “qui nos de diaboli faucibus exuit” 
(Cyprian); “quos Zabulus inlaqueavit” (Patrick, Ep. 4). 
Patrick writes, “mereantur Deo vivere” (Ep. 21); Cyprian, 
“Deum nos promereamur”’ (31). Patrick calls the 
slaughtered Christians “fratres Domini” (21); Cyprian, 
“fratres nostros Domini majestate protectos.” Patrick 
appeals to the practice of ransom, mentioning such sums 
as “tot milia solidorum” brought to the Franks; Cyprian’s 
contribution was “sestertia centum milia nummorum.” 
There are some Cyprianic phrases and readings in this 
Epistle, which, together with the above, suggest that 
Patrick had some acquaintance with this letter among the 
writings of Cyprian. 

Both Patrick and Cyprian are strong on episcopal 
authority. They both refer to the power of binding and 
loosing. Patrick denounces Coroticus and his men, “qui 
Deum non veretur nec sacerdotes ipsius quos elegit et 
indulsit illis summam divinam sublimem potestatem quos 
ligarent super terram ligatos esse et in coelis” (Ep. 6); 
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Cyprian (Zp. 57. 1), “Dominus . . . legem dedit ut ligata 
in terris et in caelis ligata essent.” Cyprian quotes Deut. 
17. 12 five times, e.g., Ep. 59. 3; 43. 7, et al., on the sin 
of disobedience to bishops, “ut non exaudiat sacerdotem 

. . morietur” (‘sacerdos’ being bishop nearly always in 
Cyprian). See Ep. 4. 4, “interfici Dominus iussit sacer- 
dotibus suis non obtemperantes . . . judicii sui tempus 
constituit non obedientibus.” Patrick (Conf. 1) says: “So 
many thousands of us were taken into captivity, as we 
deserved (‘secundum merita nostra’); because we departed 
from God” (“a Deo recessimus,” cf. Cyprian, Ep. 43. 7, 
“a sacerdotibus Dei non recedatis’). “Et sacerdotibus 
nostris non obedientes fuimus.” Patrick probably means 
bishops, as he refers to the disrespect shown to his letter. 
They laughed at it, Ep. 3. He styles himself ‘peccator’ (an 
episcopal title) and ‘episcopus,’ and says the power of bind- 
ing was given to the “sacerdotes quos elegit” (Ep. 6). 

All the terms which Cyprian used in connection with 
the ‘sacerdos’ (bishop), viz., ‘constitutus,’ ‘eligere,’ ‘honor,’ 
‘potestas,’ ‘gradus,’ are in Patrick, who, like Cyprian, 
ascribes their appointment to God—e.g., Ep. 48. 1, “ut 
Dominus, qui sacerdotes sibi in Ecclesia sua eligere et 
constituere dignatur, electos et constitutos tueatur.” Also 
Ep. 50. 1, Ep. 3. 3, “Dominus elegit . . . constituerunt” ; 
Ep. 61. 1, “sacerdotem constituit divina dignatio” ; 
Ep. 55. 8, “divinitus eliguntur.” Patrick, Ep. 1, ““Hiberione 
constitutum*® episcopum me esse fateor. Certissime reor 
a Deo accepi id quod sum”; Ep. 6, Conf. 56 “(Deus) quia 
personam non accipit (Eph. 6. 9, in Cyprian, Test. 3. 72, 
‘personarum acceptio non est apud Illum’) et elegit me ad 
hoc officium.” ‘Honor’ is rank, generally of bishop, in 
Cyprian. Ep. 3. 3, 69. 3, “honor sacerdotii”; Ep. 57. 3, 
“episcopatus nostri honor”; Ep. 58. 4, “‘sacerdotalis honor” ; 


3Cf. Cyprian Ep. 68. 1. ‘‘Coepiscopis nostris in eadem provincia 
constitutis.”” Gf. ‘* Consistens Lugduni” of the sitting bishop, Ep. 68. 
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Ep. 67. 6, “honor cathedrae sacerdotalis”; Ep. 73. 3, 
“fungeris contra eum potestatem honoris tui”; Ep. 3. 3, 
“sacerdotalis potestas, officium’”; Ep. 3. 1. Patrick, Conf, 
29, “scriptum erat contra (opposite) faciem meam sine 
honore (rank).” At the time Patrick was ‘designatus,’ 
“Male vidimus faciem . . . designati nudato nomine.” 
(Dr. White considers he was already bishop, but for reasons 
against this see my article, J.T.S., Oct., 1906, pp. 92, f.) 
Patrick was not yet consecrated; he was ‘designatus’ (cf. 
Cyprian, Ep. 39. 5, “presbyterii honorem designasse nos 
illis jam scietis”). There would be no point in opposing 
his consecration as bishop for Ireland after his appoint- 
ment, which was to be made by a synod of clergy “in 
Britanniis.” Cyprian, Ep. 59. 2, speaks of the “sublimis 
et divina potestas’ of the episcopate; Patrick, of the 
“summa divina sublimis potestas” of the sacerdotes (Ep. 6). 
Cyprian, Ep. 55. 8, speaks of the “gradus cathedrae sacer- 
dotalis,” ;-cf. Conf. 32, “ad gradum episcopatis dandus.” 
Cyprian, Ep. 73. 10, gives an account of the ceremony of 
Confirmation, “qui in ecclesia baptizantur . . . signaculo 
dominico consummantur” ; Patrick, in Conf. 51, “populum 
consummaret”; Ep. 2, “Deo genui atque in Christo con- 
firmavi.” 


“Non usurpo” exclaims Patrick (Ep. 6) with reference’ 


to his ‘honor’ or office. Cf. Cyprian, Ep. 73. 2, “honorem 
cathedrae sacerdotalis Novatianus usurpat.” He also refers 
to the act of Korah and his company as a usurpation, 
“sacrificandi licentiam sibi wsurpare conati.” Cyprian 
would have no dealings with schismatics, “cum quibus nec 
terrestris cibus nec secularis potus debent esse communis” 
(Ep. 69. 6). Patrick excommunicates Coroticus. “Non 
licet nec cibum nec potum sumere cum illis.” Cyprian 
describes Christians who broke away from their bishops 
as “rebelles et hostes” (Ep. 69. 1), “contra nos rebel- 
laverunt”; Ep. 72. 2, “adversus ecclesiam Dei rebella- 
verunt,” Ep. 75. 5. Novatian was “contra ecclesiam 
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rebellis et hostis” (Ep. 73. 2); “contra Dei sacerdotes 
impudenter atque hostiliter rebellaverunt,” Ep. 69. 8. 
Patrick describes Coroticus and his men, who laughed at 
his protest, similarly : “Coroticus cum suis . . . rebellatores 
Christi” (Ep. 19). 

They lay down the same conditions for readmission to 
Church privileges. Cyprian, “paenitentiam agere et Deo 
satisfacere,” Ep. 35; so Ep. 3. 64, 16. 2, “agentes paeniten- 
tiam veram Deo ... precibus et operibus suis satisfacere.” 
Patrick, Ep. 7, “paenitentiam agentes, effusis lacrimis 
(Cyprian, Ep. 68. 1, mentions tears of the penitent), satis 
Deo faciant.” Cyprian quotes Sirach 16. 1 on the folly 
of associating with the wicked, “‘fili, ne iocunderts in filiis 
impiis”; Patrick has (Ep. 13) “quis sanctorum non horreat 
iocundare vel convivium fruere (facere?) cum talibus?” 
Cf. Cyprian, Ep. 59, 20, “nulla cum malis convivia .. . 
misceantur.” Patrick demands, “qui te (abl.) consentit 
aut qui fe communicat?” (Ep. 14). Cyprian, Ep. 67. 9, 
“qui talia agentibus consentiunt”; and Ep. 55. 12 (refer- 
ring to the charge made by ‘apostatae’ against Cornelius ; 
in Patrick’s Epistle the Picts are ‘apostatae’), “communi- 
care sacrificatis” (‘‘qui sacrificia obtulerunt”). Both hold 
out a hope of return, on conditions, to the lapsed and 
rebellious. With Cyprian, Ep. 68. 2, “si resipiscere et ad 
sanae mentis consilium redire vellet, ageret poenitentiam.” 
Compare Patrick, Ep. 21, “ut Deo resipiscant ita ut vel 
sero poeniteant . . . et sani efficiantur.” With “Deo 
resipiscant’” compare Cyprian’s “ad intellectum Dei 
resipiscat” (Ep. 63. 11). The pseudo-Cyp., De sing. 
cleric. 24, “resipiscant de diaboli laqueis,’ 2 Tim. 2. 26. 
Patrick may have had this Timothy passage in his mind. 
He wrote “quos Zabulus inlaqueavit” (Ep. 3) at the be- 
ginning, and “si Deus inspirat illos ut quandoque resipis- 
cant” (untore don avroic 6 Osd¢ weravoray ... Kal avavipbwou 
i rig rod dtajSdAou wayidog, Vg., “ne quando Deus det illis’”) 
at the end; Patrick follows Cyprian in putting repentance 
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after recovery. So Ignatius, dd Smyrn. 9, avaviba wat 
petavociv; Lucian, avaviybavra ovtw petavojoa. Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. ii. 16, equates these terms. Cyprian’s order is, how- 
ever, deceptive. 

Patrick expresses the desire for martyrdom like 
Cyprian, Conf. 59, “I ask Him ‘det mihi ut .. . pro 
nomine suo effundam sanguinem,’” and Conf. 57, “ut 
donaret mihi bibere calicem sicut indulsit et caeteris 
amantibus se.” Cyprian, de Mort. 16, “martyrium 
coepimus libenter adpetere.” In Ep. 57. 2, “vocamus eos 
in confessione nominis sanguinem suum fundere,” and 
“ad martyrii poculum.” Patrick’s tour de force at the 
conclusion of the letter, his apostrophising the martyrs— 


“Cerno vos. Migrare coepistis . . . vos regnabitis” (Ep. 
17 f.)—recalls the closing words of De Laude Martyrii 30, 
“‘videor ipse mihi jam cernere ... videor mihi jam cernere 


ut ille verus nobilis numerus Christi sui gloriam iterque 
comitetur” (cf. Conf. 59, “resurgemus in gloria Christi”), 
and “regnaturi semper estis” (just before). 

The closing words of the Confession (61), “Verba 
confessionis meae. Testificor . . . coram Deo et sanctis 
angelis ejus’ (although containing a  soupcon of 
1 Tim. 5. 21), may have been suggested by De Laude 
Mart. 11, “Confessio vocis unius Christi perpetua con- 
fessione servetur, sicut scriptum est, qui me confessus 

ego confitebor eum coram Patre meo et coram 
angelis etus,” especially as Patrick here appeals “to 
the Gospel and Christ’s promises” (promissa _ illius) 
as the reason of his return to Ireland (cf. Conf. 
49, “propter spem perennitatis,” and “propter promissa: 
caelorum,” Conf. 55), for just before the word ‘con- 
fessio’ in De L.M. are these, “‘ante oculos tibi concurrant 
dominicae promissionis exempla,” the “magna promissa,” 
“quae suis promiserit Dominus” of De L.M. 19, which 
ends on the same note of “dominica promissio” (30). See 
also “immortalitatis spes repromissa’” (27), “promissa im- 
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mortalitas” (15), . . . There are more parallels. The 
quotation, “iudicabunt nationes et dominabuntur populis” 
(Sap. 3. 8), in De L.M. 11 (also Ep. 6. 2, and Ad Fort. 12), 
is in Ep. 19, with “regibus iniquis” for ‘populis.’ Patrick 
would hardly have called a ‘regulus’ ‘rex,’ but for the 
reference to the persecuting tyrant of De L.M. 12, “rex 
potius videretur punitus esse.” De L.M. 12 has “vivere 
mererentur”; Ep. 21, “mereantur vivere.” The glories of 
Paradise and the pains of ‘geenna’ are described in De L.M. 
18. 20; see Ep. 4. De L.M. 28 has “coheredes Christi” 
(Rom. 8. 17), so Patrick, Conf. 4. and 59. The difficult 
expression, “aliquid boni imitatus sum,” Conf. 59, may be 
explained by the passage, “‘illi elegerunt bonum, hi imitatt 
sunt Christum,” De L.M. 26. Patrick’s use of perennis, 
Ep. 4. 10 (Vg., ‘aeterna,’ Rom. 6. 23), 13, may be due to 
its use in De L.M. 18. 16, Patrick has careo with acc. 
Conf. 59, so De L.M. 6, and frui with acc. Ep. 13, so 
De L.M. 28. 

The following words occur in both: ‘inlaqueare’ 
(Ep. 4, De L.M. 1), ‘indefessus’ (De L.M. 20, Conf. 34), 
‘credulitas’ belief (De L.M. 4, Conf. 38), ‘breviter ex- 
ponam’ (De L.M. 19, Conf. 61), ‘laniare’ (of torture, 
De L.M. 15, often in Cyprian), Ep. 12, ‘asper’ (connected 
with ‘atrox,’ De L.M. 15, Conf. 59, Ep. 1); ‘excitare’ 
(Conf. 13. 16. 48, Ep. 1); a further list will be found at 
the end of the part which deals with Cyprian. 

To return to Cyprian’s correspondence: Ep. 37. 3, “de 
saeculo recesserunt”; 76. 7, “de saeculo recesserunt ad 
martyrum munera.” Addressing the martyrs (of whom 
Cyprian writes), Patrick says, “de seculo recessistis ad 
Paradisum,’ Ep. 17 (one of the Dicta Patricti is “de 
seculo requissistis ad Paradisum,’ Book of Armagh). 
Cyprian frequently has “ad Paradisum,” dd Demet. 25, 
“Hic ad Paradisum reduces facit’”; Ad Fort. 13, “ad 
Paradisum triumphantes redire’; “O pedes . . . qui ad 
Paradisum diriguntur” (Ep. 76. 2). To those about to 
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become martyrs Cyprian says, “ad caelorum  regna 
venietis’” (Ep. 76. 2), “ad regna aeterna gradientes” (76. 7), 
Cf. Patrick, Ep. 18, to the martyred Christians, “aeterna 
regna capietis . . . regnabitis cum apostolis et prophetis.” 
Cf. Ad Fortunatum 13, “cum apostolis cum prophetis 
caelestis regni possessione laetari.” Both Cyprian (De 
Or. Dom. 13) and Patrick (Conf. 59) have “in illo 
regnaturi sumus.” Both have “in aeternum” frequently.‘ 

Compare the following: De Lapsis 12, “pecuniae man- 
cipati”; De Mort. 14, “qui ex aqua et Spiritu non renatus 
gehennae ignibus mancipatur”; Lat. Iren. iv. 39. 3, “qui 
fugiunt illud (lumen) ipsos se tenebris mancipant,” and 
Patrick, Ep. 4, “‘perenni poena Gehennam pariter cum ipso 
mancipabunt.” (Boll. corr. ‘mancipabuntur,’ but se may 
have been lost after ipso where Lat. Iren. has it.) 

For the migration of the Saints see Patrick, Ep. 17, 
“Cerno vos; migrare cepistis ubi nox non erit . . . vos 
regnabitis”; and Cyprian, Ad Fort. 13, “migrandi quanta 
velocitas .. . ut in regnis caelestibus reponaris.” Both feel 
the transitoriness of this world, Patrick, Ep. 19, “regnum 
temporale quod transeat,’ Cyprian, De M. 3, “mundo 
transeunte.” Both regard death as a ‘transitus,’ “usque 
ad transitum meum” (Conf. 58); “non est exitus sed 
transitus,” De Mort. 22. Life is a struggle, “cum car- 
nalibus vitiis, cum illecebris” (De M. 4, cf. 24), “letales 
illic illecebrae” (De Hab. Virg. 20); “Caro trahit ad 
illecebras,” Conf. 44; “Scrutatur corda et renes,” Conf. 57; 
De M. 17, “Deus scrutator renis et cordis” (Apoc. 2. 23; 
cf. Ps. 7. 10). See also Lat. Iren. iv. 19. 2, where 
Jer. 23. 24 precedes this text as in Test. iii. 56, De 
Lapsis 27, the former having “si absconditur homo,” and 
the latter “si absconditus fuerit,” Vg., ‘occultabitur’ 

* Patrick has a number of words found in good authors : ‘ rhetorici’ (Cicero), 
‘satagere’ (Conf. 28), Quintilian; ‘cachinni,’ Ep. 3 (Lucretius, etc.), 
‘ dehonestare’ (Livy, etc.). ‘deglutio’ (Ep. 12) occurs in Frontinus, 3rd cent. 


orator, ‘ transglutio’ (Iren. iv. 33. 7); ‘latrunculus’ (Cicero), ‘ idcirco * (from 
Plautus down). 
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Patrick has ‘‘nemo poterit se . . . abscondere’”’ (xpuPinaerar, 
fut.-pass. with middle force) (Conf. 8), the reference being 
to the day of judgment. Both use the same formulae for 
introducing quotations: Conf. 40, “Dominus praemonet et 
docet dicens,” so De Zeio 1, “praemonet et docet dicens” ; 
Conf. 40, “Dominus in evangelio ammonet et docet dicens” ; 
cf. De Unitate 8, “monet ipse in evangelio suo et docet 
dicens”; De Bono Pat. 16, “admonet apostolus et docet 
dicens”; Ad Fort. 8, “admonens in evangelio dicit”; 
De M. 9, “docet et praemonet scriptura dicens.” The 
phrase “docet dicens” occurs frequently, sometimes after 
another verb, e.g., “Dominus instruit et docet dicens,” 
Ep. 73. 5; “exhortatur et docet dicens,” Ep. 58. 1; 
“Spiritus Sanctus suggerit et docet dicens,’ De Or. Dom. 5. 
Cyprian frequently used ‘praemonet’ and ‘admonet’ with 
dicens, Ep. 74. 2, 58. 7, etc. Again, Patrick, Conf. 40, 
has “Dominus per prophetam praenuntians inquit,” cf. 
Ep. 63. 8, “praenuntiavit per prophetam Deus.” Patrick 
has, “Sicut Spiritus suggerebat,” Conf. 46; Cyprian, 
De Or. Dom. 5, “Spiritus Sanctus suggerit” (after John 
14. 26), also ‘testatur’ (Conf. 20, De Lapsis 15). 

There are many parallel expressions: e.g., the phrase 
“divitiae et deliciae” occurs in Conf. 55, and Ad Fort. 5; 
“cum tristitia et maerore,” in Patrick, Ep. 16, and De 
Mort. 18; “insinuastis fratribus,’ Cyp., Ep. 76. 5; “in- 
sinuate fratribus,” Ep. 14. 3; “insinuavi fratribus,” Patrick, 
Conf. 47, “insinuavi amicissimo meo”. (Conf. 27). Both 
writers use ‘insinuare’ frequently. Cyprian (De Unitate 
19) writes “oves Christi praedentur,” Patrick “oves tuae 
depraedantur” (Ep. 12). ‘Magis ac magis” frequently in 
Cyprian, e.g., Ep. 55. 3; 74. 1, De Un. 16; Test. Praef. 1, 
also in Conf. 16. Both connect ‘fides’ and ‘veritas,’ Ep. 
75. 3, ““fidei et veritatis”; 72. 3, “fidei veritate”; Conf. 48, 
“fide veritatis.” Both affect a double form of address. 
Patrick, Ep. 16, “speciosissimi atque amantissimi fratres” ; 
Cyprian, Ep. 76. 1, “fortissimi ac beatissimi fratres”; 
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76. 7 (reverse order), “‘fortissimi ac fidelissimi fratres” 
(76. 6), “frater carissime ac desiderantissime” (4. 5). A 
passage in Cyprian (Ep. 16. 4) throws a light on the 
night visions Patrick had in his youth, Conf. 20. 25, 
where he becomes conscious of the Spirit praying over 
him (he quotes Rom. 8. 26). “Praeter nocturnas 
visiones impletur apud nos Spiritu Sancto puerorum 
innocens aetas, quae in ecstasi videt oculis et audit 
et loquitur ea quibus nos Dominus monere et instruere 
dignatur.” Conf. 59 follows closely both order of 
thought and expression and quotation of the passage in 
Ep. 6. 2, where Cyprian is describing the “futura claritas” 
of the saints. Cyprian quotes John 12. 25 on losing and 
saving one’s soul, Mt. 10. 28 on fearing him who can 
destroy body and soul in Geenna, then Rom. 8. 16. 17, 
“filii Dei . . . coheredes Christi . . . commagnificemur.” 
Then he speaks of the contrast, “comparatio praesentis 
temporis .et futurae claritatis,’ quoting Rom. 8. 18, with 
the reading “‘superventuram claritatem . . . cujus claritatis 
gloriam cogitantes pressuras (frequently in Cyprian and 
Patrick) omnes tolerare nos convenit.” Patrick begins 
by expressing the desire for martyrdom. Should this be 
his lot he says, “lucratus sum animam cum corpore meo,” 
for we shall without doubt in that day rise again “in 
claritate solis, hoc est in gloria Christi . . . quasi filii Dei 
vivi et coheredes Christi et conformes futurae imaginis 
ipsius.” The futurae (not in Rom. 8. 29) appears to be 
taken from the “futurae claritatis” of Cyprian. Both call 
Christ “Sol verus.” “Christus sol et dies verus,” Ep. 
69. 14; “Solem verum Christum,” Conf. 60. 

Both affect self-depreciatory expressions, “mea medio- 
critas,’ Ep. 20. 1; “mediocritas nostra,” frequent in 
Cyprian, Ep. 20. 1; 37. 1; 54. 4; 73. 26; 69. 14, et al. Cf. 
Patrick, “modicitas mea” (Conf. 50). Cyprian 57. 3, “per 
ignorantiam nostram,” cf. Conf. 62, “mea ignorantia”; 
Cyprian, “mediocritate exhortationis nostrae’ (58. 1); 
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Patrick, “per exhortationem parvitatis nostrae”’ (Ep. 9); 
Cyprian, “scripsi quantum parva nostra mediocritas 
valuit,” Ep. 73. 26. 

Both connect ‘sincerity’ and ‘truth.’ Conf. 48, “veritatis 
et sinceritate”; De Hab. Virg. 16, “sinceritas perseverat 
et veritas.”” Both stress the envy, power, and insidious- 
ness of the Devil, whom both call ‘Inimicus.’ Cyprian, 
De Zelo, 4, “invidia diaboli”; Patrick, “invidet inimicus”’ 
(De Laps. 4, “violentus inimicus,” De H.V., “expugnator 
inimicus”); De H.V. 20, “insidiis per occulta fallentibus 
diabolus obrepit.” Cf. Conf. 44, “fortis est qui nititur 
subvertere” (De Zelo 4, circumveniri (twice in Patrick) 
et subverti) me a proposita castitate” (cf. De HV. 18, 
“a proposito suo virgo deficit”); Ep. 4, “quos graviter 
Zabulus inlaqueavit” (‘inlaqueare, De L.M. 1); Cyprian, 
Ep. 4. 3, “se diaboli laqueis implicavit.” 

Compare De Dom. Or. 27, “in consummatione (end) 
orationis” ; Conf. 18, “Antequam consummarem orationem.” 
Cyprian writes of Baptism, “baptisma quod fidei nostrae 
incrementa consummat”’ (Ad Fort. 4); Patrick, “populi 
multi in Deum renascerentur et postmodo consummarentur,” 
Conf. 38; “qui baptizaret . . . aut populum consummaret,” 
Conf. 51. 

Compare the following: “ab intellectu verae religionis 
avertere’” (Quod Idola 7) and “subvertere me a fide 
religionis non fictae” (Conf. 44); “ecclesia . . . plangit 
... filias suas,” Ep. 15; “ecclesia virgines suas plangit” 
(De H.V. 2%, 

“Christi cohors candida” (De L. 2); “neofiti in veste 
candida,” Ep. 3; “frons cum signo Dei” ‘(De L. 2); 
“flagrabat in fronte ipsorum” (Ep. 3); “doleo fratres, 
doleo vobiscum” (De Lapsis 4); “doleo pro vobis, doleo, 
carissimi mihi,” Ep. 17. The bad are not to be flattered. 
“Adulari talibus non licet, Ep. 7; “qui te communicat 
verbis adulationis?” Ep. 14 (Patrick to Coroticus). Cf. 
De Lapsis 4, “qui peccantem blandimentis adulantibus 
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palpat.” In Ep. 67. 9 [after quoting Rom. 1. 30-32, con- 
cluding ‘“‘non tantum faciunt mala, sed et consentiunt eis 
qui haec agunt, quoniam qui talia, inquit, agunt morte 
sunt digni’”®] he declares that “communicatio malis et 
peccatoribus et paenitentiam non agentibus” is “‘illicita.” 
Patrick demands “‘Qui te consentit aut qui te communicat,” 
etc.? and says immediately after, “scriptum est enim, 
Non solum facientes mala sed etiam consentientes damp- 
nandi sunt,” where the influence of Cyprian, who repeats 
“morte sunt digni,” and has ‘mala’ (Vg., ea, avra) after 
‘faciunt,’ is apparent. Both desire to fortify their brethren, 
“ad praeparandas et corroborandas fratrum mentes” (4d 
Fort. 1), “ad roborandam et confirmandam fidem vestram,” 
Conf. 47. Both have the phrase, “cibum et potum sumere,” 
De Zelo 17, Ep. 7. Both praise ‘brevitas.’ “Divina 
brevitate complexus,” De Dom. Or. 28; “disertis brevitate 
explicare” (“finish off,” Conf. 10). 

Cf. “potior et major” (Ad Fort. 13); “magis potius” 
(Ep. 21). Both have “sinceritas cordis,” De L. 2, Conf. 
48. “Venena letalia,’ De L. 26, may have suggested 
“venenum letalem cibum” (Ep. 13); “Aeternitatem sperat,” 
De L. 2; “propter spem perennitatis,” Conf. 49. In both 
we have “verbis exprimere” (De L. 4, Conf. 35); “in 
momento,” Ep. 19, Ad Fort. 13. ‘Terris subtraheris,” in 
Ad Fort. 13; “Se subtrahere,” Conf. 8. The following 
words occur in both: “erubesco,’ De L. 28, Conf. 44, 
De L.M. 13; ‘detrectare’ (De L. 32, Conf. 49), ‘ingenitus,’ 
De L.M. 13, Conf. 4; ‘incredulus’ (‘unbeliever,’ De L. 1, 
Conf. 49), ‘parricida,’ De L. 9, Ep. 5; ‘immunda’ (in con- 
nexion with idols, De L. 2. 10. 24, Conf. 41), ‘insinuare’ 
(frequent in both); ‘saginare’ (Quod Idol. 7, Ep. 2. 2), 
Ep. 2; ‘salubris’ (Ep. 18. 1, Conf. 36); ‘honorificare,’ Ep. 
73. 3, Conf. 19; ‘infelicitas,’ De Op. 18, et al., Conf. 44; 
‘ultroneus’ (Ad Donat. 7, Conf. 49); ‘rusticitas,’ Quod 


5 Vg. Et non solum qui ea faciunt, sed etiam qui consentiunt facientibus. 
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Id. 2, Conf. 46; ‘improperium,’ Conf. 42, Test. 3. 16; 
‘coinquinare,’ De Hab. V. 4, and Ep. 9; ‘circumveniri,’ 
Ep. 4, et al., Conf. 55; ‘gaudebundus,’ Conf. 24, and 
Ep. 76. 4; ‘impudenter,’ De Or. D. 6, et al., Ep. 15; 
‘impie’ De L. 24, Ep. 21; “non immerito,” De Spect. 2, 
Ep. 18; ‘imo,’ Conf. 10. 27, De Unitate 23, et al.; ‘crude- 
liter,’ De Spect. 5, Ep. 7; ‘erogare,’ De Spect. 5, Conf. 53; 
“in saecula saeculorum,” De Spect. 10, Ep. 19; “in con- 
spectu Dei,” De Spect. 3, Conf. 44; ‘pressura’ (frequent 
in Cyprian), Conf. 34, et al.; ‘pulsare’ (to petition), 
Ep. 75. 1, Conf. 32; ‘incunctanter,’ De L. 33, Conf. 37; 
‘abundanter,’ Conf. 19, Ep. 76. 3; ‘dominicus,’ Ep. 72. 2, 
et saepe (also in Lat. Iren. ii. 30. 6); ‘dominicati,’ Conf. 13 
(with ‘rhetorici’) ; ‘detestabilis,’ Ep. 76. 2, Conf. 13, et alibi; 
‘fortissimus,’ Conf. 11, Ep. 76 (et saepe); ‘intimare,’ Ep. 20, 
Ep. 45. 2; ‘qualitas,’ Conf. 6, De L. 28; ‘in posterum,’ Conf. 
12, De L.M. 12; ‘prolongare’ (Test. 1. 20, Is. 54. 2, “pro- 
longa funiculos,” Vg., “longos fac”); ‘prolongati,’ Ep. 15; 
‘speciosior,’ Test. 3. 59 (Sap. 13. 3); ‘speciosissimus,’ Ep. 13; 


“patres asperi,” Test. 3. 71; “bestiae asperae,” Conf. 59; 
‘sollicitudo,’ Cyprian, Ep. 62. 1. 4, Pat., Ep. 11; “juxta 
fidem,” Ep. 55; “juxta praecepta,” Ep. 45; “juxta veri- 
tatem,” Ep. 19. Neither lays claim to eloquence: ‘“‘Accipe 
non diserta sed fortia,’ Cyprian, Ad Donat. 2; “epistola 
non diserta sed fortissime scripta,” Conf. 11.° 


6 There is a curious Irish proverb ‘‘ Cosmail Mael (Native tonsured) do 
Chaplait ” (Roman tonsure) (Tripartite Life of Patrick, Rolls ed. 104.) ‘* Mael 
is like unto Caplait” (Capillatus) of which the Latin form, “similis est 
calvus contra caplit’’ is given in Tirechén’s Memoir (Lib. Arm. f., 12. r°, 
Rolls ed. p. 317). Prof. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, pp. 143, 241, said the story 
(of the Druids Mael and Caplait converted by Patrick) originated from the 
proverb, and saw a reference to the two tonsures, the Roman and the Druidical, 
subsisting side by side. Nemesianus, a friend, writing to Cyprian (Zp, 77. 3), 
has a similar expression ‘‘semitonsis capitibus capillaturam adaequasti” 
(‘‘ capillatura ” being false hair (?), see Test. Cult. Fem.7). Cyprian De Hab. 
Virg. 16, had written against fashionable coiffures, e.g., ‘“‘tu execraris canitiem.” 
In Test. 3. 83 Cyprian gives as a quotation from Leviticus “ non facietis cirrum 
(curl ?) ex coma capitis vestri.” Hartel appears to give Lev. 19. 27 (Vg. “ neque 
in rotundum attondebitis comam”). Cyprian has ‘Semitonsum caput’ 
(Ep. 76. 2). 
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In the Commonitorium of Orientius (Bishop of Auch 
in Aquitania, a.p. 405-445, circa), there are many literary 
affinities with the writings of Patrick. Both describe 
themselves as the worst of sinners: 


“Ergo mei similis peccator, me minor imo, 
Omnes criminibus namque ego vinco meis” (1. 610). 


Patrick, Conf. 1, “Ego Patricius peccator 
minimus’ omnium fidelium”’; Ep. 1, “Patricius peccator 
indoctus . . .” ‘Peccator’ possibly is not used in the 
episcopal sense, which shortly afterwards became the 
fashion—e.g., ‘Constantius (author of Life of Germanus) 
peccator,” and “Fastidius peccator et ultimus,” circ. 480. 
“Vita brevis” is the subject of Comm. ii. 161-265; see 
Patrick, Ep. 15, on “miserum regnum temporale quod 
utique in momento transeat sicut nubes vel fumus.” The 
physical character of the resurrection is described in similar 
terms. Patrick, Conf. 59, speaking of his corpse, “per 
singula membra dividatur canibus aut bestiis aut volucres 
caeli comederent . . . Si mihi hoc incurrisset lucratus 
sum animam cum corpore.” Orientius i. 267-275 describes 
the collection of the particles of the body: 


“Quod bestia morsu, 





Pars volucri aut pisci, pars, laniata feris, 
Scilicet ad motus animarum carne reversa.” 





Both emphasize the thoroughness of the judgment. 
Conf. 8: “Omnes omnino reddituri sumus rationem etiam 
minimorum peccatorum.” Orientius (ii, 311 sq.) : 


“Quando etiam incauto si quid nunc ore loquaris 
Sermonis ratio est discutienda tibi.” 


Both reject the honour that is from men, Patrick, 





7 Also Conf. 56, “‘ unus essem de suis minimis ministris.”’ 
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Conf. 54, “Neque ut honorem spero ab aliquo vestrum.” 
Orientius (ii, 24), “Gloria quaeratur nulla tibi ex homine.” 
Both describe theological students. Orientius ii, 328 sq. : 


“Praecipueque illi quos Christi in lege paratos 
[Excipiunt noctes inveniuntque dies 


Corpore nec solo sed toto et pectore casti.” 


‘Lex’ refers here to N.T. as ‘lex’ refers to O.T. in i. 92: 


“Nunc primum veteri cautum sub lege memento.” 


Patrick, Conf. 13, “qui videntur esse sapientes et legis 
periti et potentes in sermone.” In Ep. 5 he refers lex to 
the Gospel, and in Ep. 9, “per totam legem,” to the O.T. 
He calls these people “domini cati rhetorici” in Conf. 13. 
In Conf. 9 he refers to those who had deeply studied, 
“iura et sacras literas utraque” (utraque probably means 
both testaments; it is frequently in apposition in Lat. Iren., 
eg., iii. 12. 10, “legem (Moysis) et gratiam Novi Tes- 
tamenti, utraque, apta temporibus”; see also iv. 5. 2; 
iv. 38. 4; v. 16. 2; “utraque testamenta,” iv. 32. 1; 
iv. 25. 1; iv. 9. 1, “utraque scripturae testificantur,” 
iii. 19. 2, may have misled Patrick). 

Orientius, in Comm. ii. 7, refers to the study of 
rhetoric sneeringly : 


“An si ventosae moveat te gloria linguae 
Quae suadet vano Tullius eloquio, 

Sunt fugienda iocus, convivia, sermo, voluptas, 
Tuque etiam aequaevis dissociande tuis.” 


Rutilius’s reference is more sympathetic : 


“Facundus juvenis Gallorum nuper ab arvis 
Missus Romani discere iura fori.” 


Patrick deplored his own lack of oratory, Conf. 10: 
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“disertis brevitate sermonem explicare nequeo.” Orientius, 
who was praised by Sigebert, De Vir. Iliust. 34, for his 
“suave breviloquium,” wrote, “plenius hac tradi quid 
brevitate potest” (i, 202). 

Both Patrick and Orientius are strong on the Trinity, 
Orientius (ii, 404 sq.) says the most important thing is: 
“Ut Christum credas de Patre cumque Patre Spiritus et 
Sanctus, nullo discrimine iunctus, Unum consummant 
nomina trina Deum.” Patrick, Conf. 60, “Christus . . , 
regnat cum Deo Patre et cum Spiritu Sancto.” Conf. 4, 
“Jesum Christum qui cum Patre scilicet semper fuisse 
testamur . . . Spiritum Sanctum ... Adoramus unum 
Deum in Trinitate Sacri Nominis” (repeated in the Hymn 
of Sechnall (Secundinus) : “quam legem in Trinitate Sacri 
credidit Nominis’’). 

Both stress the privilege of Sonship. Orientius ii. 402, 
“incipies summi filius esse Dei.” Patrick, Conf. 4, “qui 
facit credentes et obedientes ut sint filii Dei . . .,” “filii 
Dei vivi” (also Conf. 59). The murdered Christians are 
“filii Dei” (Ep. 15), and “fratres Domini” (Ep. 21). 
Conf. 1, God consoled him, “ut pater filium.” 

Both ascribe all power for good in man to the grace 
of God. Orientius ii. 2 referred to Pelagius: “caerula 
despiciens colla premes colubri” (Prosper, De Ingratis 1.4, 
“Dogma quod antiqui satiatum felle draconis, Pestifero 
vomuit coluber sermone Britannus”’). In i. 40. 89 he 
develops the precept of Cyprian, Test. 3. 4, “in nullo 
gloriandum, quando nostrum nihil sit” :— 


“Ergo nisi eloquium, sensum nisi, Christe, ministres, 
Conatus animae tu nisi, Christe, regas, 

Ora homines omnes et muta et bruta tenebunt, 
Quodque etiam possunt hoc quoque non poterunt.” 


5, “Te penes officium nostri et cordis et oris,” 
72, “nil proprium est nobis; ipse habet, ipse dedit.” 
i, 94, “quod nunc per Dominum renovat data gratia 


in 4. 2 
and i. 1 
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Christi; i. 247, “haec licet in melius mutarit gratia Christi.” 
Similar expressions are. in Patrick—e.g., “accepi id quod 
sum,” Ep. 1 (1 Cor. 4. 7 quoted by Cyprian to illustrate 
the above precept) ; “quia nihil valeo, nisi Ipse mihi dederit,” 
Conf. 57. Conf. 34, “debitor sum Deo qui mihi tantam 
gratiam donavit,” “tantam gratiam quam mihi Dominus 
praestare dignatus est” (Conf. 3). Twice he writes “non 
mea gratia sed Deus,” Ep. 11, Conf. 37, and of “indwell- 
ing grace, “gratiam quae tunc erat in me,” Conf. 46. 
He assigns everything good in his life to God. It was the 
“Donum Dew’ (Conf. 33) that he sought and found Him, 
Who rescued him from all iniquities, and “by His indwelling 
Spirit (Rom. 8. 11) wrought in me until this day,” 
Conf. 62. It is to be considered a “Donum Devi” “si 
aliquid pusillum egi vel demonstraverim secundum placitum 
Dei.” 

His work in Ireland was successful “donante Domino ” 
Conf. 51. Speaking of this labour he said: “I fear to 
lose my labour which I began, ‘et non ego sed Christus 
Dominus,” Conf. 43. ‘‘The Lord ordained clergy per 
modicitatem meam,” Conf. 50. His knowledge and love 
of God was a “donum tam magnum, tam salubre” (Conf. 
36). His work was to make known that gift, “notum 
facere donum Dei,’ Conf. 15; his own service was a gift 
of God, “‘potens est Dominus ut det mihi.” He prays for 
the gift (“ut det mihi”) of martyrdom, Conf. 59. 

In Conf. 39 he declares his readiness for it, “promptus 
sum ut etiam animam meam (dem) pro nomine eius,” like 
those in Orientius— 


“Veram quaerentes vitam pro nomine Christi 
Fundere devotas non timuere animas.” 


In Conf. 13 he says it was the “Caritas Christi” (sub- 
jective) that ‘gave’ (donavit) him to Ireland for service; 
where he hopes to die “si Dominus mihi indulgeret” 
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(Conf. 37). 
severantiam.” 

Both writers describe avaritia as a crime; “unius in- 
numerum crimen avaritiae” (Comm. i. 484); “avaritia 
mortale crimen,” Ep. 9. Orientius takes examples from 
the Old Testament, Abel and Cain, Joseph, Saul, and 
connects avarice with hatred of one’s brother. “Avarice 
makes brothers hostile to brothers,” etc. Patrick says it 
would be too long, “per totam legem carpere testimonia dé 
tali cupiditate,’ and proceeds to connect avarice with 
murder. ‘Non concupisces rem proximi tui, non occides,” 
Orientius i. 515 sq. : 


In Conf. 58 he prays “ut det mihi per- 


“Fratres invisos fratres vitamque parentum 
Exosam natis fecit avaritia.” 


Both praise chastity. Patrick speaks of his “proposita 
castitas religionis non fictae,” Conf. 44. The celibate and 
the married man, according to Orientius, “non similem 
causam relligionis habent.” 

Orientius has “emeruisse Deum”; Patrick “mereantur 
Deo vivere.” Both use ‘praevaleo,’ meaning “to have 
power,” Conf. 20, Ep. 21, Comm. ii. 169; both have “dis- 
cutere’ in the two senses, ‘discuss’ and “shake off,” Ep. 9 
and Conf. 20, Comm. ii. 312. 400; both have ‘discere’ (in 
sense of discipleship), ‘affectus,’ ‘insinuare,’ ‘consummare,’ 
‘assidue,’ ‘innumerus,’ ‘deliciae,’ ‘perennis,’ ‘flagrare,’ 
‘titulus,’ ‘satiare,’ ‘subtrahere,’ ‘sapere,’ ‘male’ (“to his 
sorrow,” Conf. 29, i. 361). 

Both use iste for hic; quod after credo, a neuter 
adjective for adverb, e.g., “Latinum exposui,” Ep. 20; 
“immensum construis arces,” Comm. i. 543; a combination 
like “‘memoratis supradictis,” Conf. 29; cp. “variis saevis,” 
ii. 95; “albo sordente,” i. 423. 

The Commonitorium of Orientius may have been 
written in answer to the slighting references to Chris- 
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tianity in the poem of Rutilius, a pagan official, who had 
been prefect of Rome, which is dated av. 416. The 
principal attack of Rutilius was directed against the monks 
(of Capraria), “lucifugi virt’ (i. 440), whom Orientius 
praises for “victis lucis illecebris,” i, 333. Rutilius says 


(ibid.) : 


Ipsi se monachos Graio cognomine dicunt 
Quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt, 
Munera fortunae metuunt dum damna verentur. 


Orientius answers, ii. 337 sq.: 


Secretosque hominum turbinibus monachos, 
Qui nunc spernentes blanda oblectamina famae, 
Venturi sperant praemia iudicii. 


Borrowing is apparent, but it is most probable that it 
is Orientius that is the borrower. Rutilius scourges the 
love of money (i. 358 sq.): 


Auri caecus amor ducit in omne nefas; 
Aurea legitimas expugnant munera taedas, 
Auri flagitiis ambitus ipse furit. 


Orientius, i. 532 sq. : 


Pervenit ad castos muneribus thalamos, 
Itur in omne nefas animis manibusque paratis 

Aurum si pretium constituas sceleris 
Alterius damno fieri locupletior ambis. 


Both describe a hunt. Rutilius one on foot, i. 622 sq.: 


Sectandisque iuvat membra movere feris. 
Instrumenta parat venandi vilicus hospes, 

Atque olidum doctas nosse cubile canes, 
lunditur insidiis et rara fraude plagarum 

Terribilisque cadit fulmine dentis aper. 
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Orientius one on horseback, i. 145 sq. : 


Agmina venanti procumbunt densa ferarum, 
Icta procul iaculis vel laqueata plagis, 

Prona petis ferro, canibus fugientia sistis, 
Contundis frenis ora ferocis equi. 


Among expressions similar in both are the following: 
“dissimulare piget,” Rutilius (i. 289), “dissimulare putes,” 
Orientius ii. 412 (same position); “num, rogo,” R. i. 525, 
“Dic, rogo,” Or. i. 535 (same position); ‘“flagrantes 
admovit Sirius ignes,” R. i. 479, “fragrantes igne caminos,” 
Or. ii. 277; “dissociata mari,’ R. i. 330, “dissocianda 
meo,” Or. ii. 382 (same position); “longinquas absque 
labore vias,” Or. i. 158, “longinquo dissociata mari,” 
R. i. 330 (same position); “dispendia rupis,”’ R. i. 321 
(expanse of rock), “animae dispendia finem,”’ Or. i. 47 
(same position); “‘testificata genus,” R. i. 574, “testificata 
Dei,” Or. ii. 349 (same position) ; “bucina colles,” R. i. 629, 
“bucina “cantum,” Or. ii. 347 (same position); “Filius 
affectu,”’ R. i, 212, “Nec caret affectu,” Or. i. 181 (same 
position); “reppulit Ursa gelu,” R. i. 160, “reppulit 
harpyias,”’ R. i, 608, “reppulit a Domino,” Or. i. 338 
(same position); ‘‘carpenta tribunus,” R. i. 561, “carpenta 
movebis,” Or. i. 159 (same position), “credulus exul adit,” 
R. i. 523, “credulus ore roges,” Or. i. 88 (same position); 
‘congressu,) R. i. 494, ‘congressus,’ Or. i. 333 (same 
position). In addition to these twelve words in the same 
position in each writer, there are numerous words common 
to both—e.g., ‘vergens,’ R. i. 294, Or. ii. 65, 73, 243; 
‘coeuntia,’ R. i. 567, Or. i. 547; ‘iugis,’ R. ii. 4, Or. ii. 275; 
‘tractus,’ R. i. 197, Or. ii. 375; ‘pulsare,’ R. i. 203, 385, 
Or. ii. 106; ‘inserere,’ ‘renovare,’ ‘felle,’ ‘insinuare,’ etc. 

It would appear that Orientius knew this poem or 
Rutilius knew the Commonitorium, which is less likely. 
Rutilius attacked Stilicho, who had been very active in 
suppressing paganism, charging him with destroying the 
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Sibylline books, and thus being the betrayer of the 
“arcanum imperii,” and letting loose the Goths upon Italy, 
ii. 41-46. He assailed Judaism for itself, and also because 
it was the “radix stultitiae (i. 389), an allusion to 
Christianity. In i. 525 he demands, “Does the sect 
(Christian) fall short of Circe’s poisons? Then bodies 
were changed, but now minds.” 


Num, rogo, deterior Circeis secta venenis, 
Tune mutabantur corpora, nunc animi? 


He unwillingly bears witness to the claim of Christianity 
to be a means of spiritual regeneration, by giving the Latin 
rendering Of werdvora. He openly sneers at asceticism, 
and derides the monks’ way of life, and shows his real 
feelings to the whole system in the lines (i. 393 sq.) : 


“Cetera mendacis deliramenta catastae 
Nec pueros omnes credere posse reor.” 


‘Catasta’ («uraoractg) is used in Prudentius of a stand 
for.the torturing of martyrs (epi orep., 1. 50, 2. 399), 
and in Cyprian (Ep. 38. 2) in connection with one Aurelius, 
who was made a lector by Cyprian, and who had proved 
victor over the ‘magistratus’ and the ‘proconsul,’ and 
“post exilium tormenta superaret,” and who deserved, 
after his confession of Christ, “post verba sublimia quae 
Christi martyrium prolocuta sunt,” to read the Gospel by 
which martyrs are made, and to pass from the stand of 
torture to the pulpit, “ad pulpitum post catastam venire.” 

When Rutilius cries, “Would that Judaea never had 
been subdued,” for— 


Latius excisae pestis contagia serpunt 
Victoresque suos natio victa premit, 


the reference is to Christianity, the progress of which was 
associated by the school of Rutilius with the decay of the 
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old Roman paganism. Rutilius may have cynically used 
‘catasta’ of any public stand on which Christians spoke, 
The virulent sneer of such a polished writer shows the 
mentality with which Christianity had to cope.® 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 


ADDENDUM. 
THE RELATION OF PATRICK TO VICTORINUS AND AUGUSTINE. 


Tue above article would not be complete without some reference 
to Victorinus of Pettau and the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Johannes Haussleiter, in his edition of the Scholia of Victorinus, 
the Diocletian martyr, on the Apocalypse (Vienna, 1916) printed 
the notes of Victorinus alongside of Jerome’s free revision of 
them, in which extensive alterations were made. Jerome removed 
the passage on the millennium; a clause that savoured of binitarian 
thought; and according to Haussleiter introduced another scrip- 
tural version and a different ending. Haussleiter follows the text 
presented by Cod. Vat. Ottobon, 3288 A. (15th cent.). Katten- 
busch (Das Apostolische Symbol. 1, p. 213, 1894) had pointed 
out a connexion between Patrick’s creed (Conf. 4) and that in 
c. xi of Victorinus thus revised. But he did not assert that 
Patrick borrowed from the other. He said: “am ehesten scheint 
es als ob beide von einer gemeinsamen Quelle beeinfliisst seien. 
Ob das etwa der echte Victorinus sein kénnte.” Haussleiter had 
declared that this recension by Jerome of the creed of Victorinus 
was known to Patrick (Aufbau der Altchrist. Literatur, Berlin, 
1898). 

The words concerned in Patrick are: “Deum Patrem ... 
omnia tenentem, ut dicimus, et eius Filium Jesum, qui cum 
Patre scilicet fuisse semper testamur ante originem saeculi 


8 The admirable edition of Rutilius by Charles H. Keene and George Savage- 
Armstrong, p.u1Tr. (George Bell & Sons, 1907), and the excellent article by 
Louis C. Purser, xirt.p., on Orientius in Hermathena, 1904, throw much light 
on these little known authors. 
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spiritaliter apud Patrem inenarrabiliter genitum ante omne prin- 
cipium, et per ipsum facta sunt visibilia et invisibilia, hominem 
factum, devicta morte in caelis ad Patrem receptum .. . et 
effudit in nobis abunde Spiritum Sanctum donum et pignus 
immortalitatis, etc.” The text of Victorinus as presented by 
Haussleiter runs: ‘“‘mensura autem fidei est mandatum domini 
nostri, patrem confiteri omnipotentem, ut didicimus, et huius 
filium, dominum nostrum ante originem saeculi spiritaliter apud 
patrem genitum, factum hominem, et morte devicta in caelis cum 
corpore a patre receptum, sanctum dominum et pignus immor- 
talitatis, hunc per manum Dei et per verbum patris omnipotentis, 
et conditorem orbis totius mundi, haec est arundo et mensura 
fidei.” 

Jerome’s recension as printed by Haussleiter runs: ‘“Mensura 
autem filii dei mandatum domini nostri, patrem confiteri omni- 
potentem, dicimus et huius filium Christum ante originem saeculi 
spiritalem apud Patrem genitum, hominem factum, et morte 
devicta in caelis cum corpore a Patre receptum, effudisse Spiritum 
sanctum, donum et pignus immortalitatis, haec est arundo et 
mensura fidei.”’ 

It is obvious that there are greater differences than resemblances 
between the creed of Patrick and the other creeds. That of 
Patrick is trinitarian, that of Victorinus binitarian. There is the 
exception of the one clause, “ante originem saeculi spiritaliter 
apud Patrem . . . genitum,” which might have been written by 
any one in answer to the question about the Preexistence of the 
Son of God. With “ante originem saeculi” compare “ab initio 
saeculi,”’ v. 25. 2 (Mt. 24. 21, Vg., ‘mundi’) and “ante saeculum,” 
iv, 20. 3 (Prov. 8. 22). The mention of ‘principium’ (twice) in 
the previous clause suggests ‘origo’ in contrast, for, as Cicero 
said (Tusc. 1. 23), “origo principii nulla est, nam _ principio 
oriuntur omnia.” Many similar expressions occur in the Apostolic 
Preaching (only in Armenian) of Irenaeus, e.g., c. 43, “vor dem 
Werden der Welt” (2), and “vor dem Bau der Welt” (2). 

Again, Patrick writes “‘apud Patrem inenarrabiliter (Augustine) 
genitum ante omne principium.” Victorinus has no parallel to 
this phrase, but see iv. 20. 2, “apud eum (Patrem) ante omnem 
constitutionem,” v. 1. 1, “qui est ante omnem conditionem,” and 
iv. 33. 11, “inenarrabile habet genus.” “Spiritaliter genitus” is 
doubtless based upon the discussion about the Gnostic Monogenes 
in ii. 7, 2 (“existere spiritaliter”) and the aeons, “spiritaliter 
emissi.” In ii. 13. 8 Irenaeus objected to the use of ‘emissus’ 
and ‘emissio’ in connection with the Logos, whom he called 
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“primogenitus Verbum,” v. 36. 2, “Unigenitus Patris,” iii. 16. 7, 
also iv. 1. 1, iii. 19. 2, et al.® Fromi. 8. 5 it appears that there 
is a Gnostic reference in Patrick’s “ante omne principium.” The 
Valentinian theory based upon John 1. 1-3, is explained there. 
Nous was the épyy ‘principium,’ which Valentinus put before the 
Verbum, “distinguens in tria, Deum et Principium et Verbum,” 
making the Verbum “in principio et ex principio.” The word 
‘principium’ occurs frequently in that passage. Patrick also used 
it three times. The Johannine reference is proved by the next 
words, “et per ipsum facta sunt” (John 1. 3). In the quotation 
of John 1. 1-5 in iii. xi. 1 it is repeated so: “Omnia per ipsum 
facta sunt. Omnia, inquit, per ipsum facta sunt.” Perhaps this 
explains the omission of ‘omnia’ in Patrick. 

The reference to Gnostic teaching is relevant, as we have in 
front of the creed of Victorinus an account of how John came to 
write the Gospel. ‘Cum essent enim Valentinus et Cerinthus et 
Ebion et cetera schola (Satanae) sparsa per orbem, convenerunt 
ad illum de finitimis civitatibus episcopi et compulerunt eum ut 
ipse testimonium conscriberet in dominum.” It is remarkable 
that it is in this order that Irenaeus confuted these men, Valen- 
tinus, 1. 11. 1-5 and previously; Cerinthus, 1. 26. 1; Ebionites, 
1. 26. 2: Victorinus possibly followed Irenaeus in his notes on 
the Apocalypse. They both were millenarians. Irenaeus quoted 
extensively from that work in his fifth book, and has a long dis- 
cussion on the number of the Beast (Apoc. 13. 18) in v. 30. 2, 
suggesting Teitan. Victorinus follows suit, and concludes with 
references to Apoc. 20. 6 and 21. 1-4, passages cited by Irenaeus 
in v. 34, 2 and 35. 2. There are just four phrases left in 
Victorinus which have parallels in Patrick and also in Irenaeus: 
“homo factus,” v. 1. 1; “morte devicta,” iii. 18. 7; “receptus 
in caelis” (“in caelos,” iii. 10, 6); but neither Patrick nor 
Irenaeus has “cum corpore.” With “pignus immortalitatis” 
compare “arrha incorruptelae,” iii. 24. 1. The “pignus Spiritus” 
(2 Cor. 5. 5) is directly connected with ‘immortalitas’ in v. 13. 3. 
The expression “mensura fidei” may not only have been suggested 
by the angel’s ‘arundo,’ but also by iv. 19. 2, a discussion on 
God’s ‘mensura,’ “mensura dextrae eius.” In this paragraph 
‘mensura,’ frequently (e.g., “mensura Patris Filius,” iv. 9. 3) 
in the Treatise, occurs four times, and Irenaeus proceeds to speak 
of the “manus Dei,” another favourite expression of his—e.g., 


® He also used genitura, ‘‘ab Patre genituram habuit,”’ iii. 19. 2, and yered 
(generatio), iii, xi. 8. 
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iii. 22. 1; v. 15. 4, etc. Im v. 15. 2 he says the Lord displayed 
(ostenderet) the “manus Dei” (four times in this paragraph). 
Victorinus concludes his creed with a reference to this “manus 
Dei,” followed a little afterwards by “mensura fidei.” His words 
are, ‘“Hunc per manum Dei et per Verbum Patris omnipotentis 
et conditorem orbis totius mundi.” Although badly expressed, it 
recalls iii. 11. 1 “Omnipotens Deus per Verbum suum omnia 
fecit,” iii. 8. 2 “Omnia facta per Verbum eius.” ‘Conditor’ occurs 
in ii. 25. 2, iv. 6. 4; cf. “mundi factor Verbum Dei est,” v. 18. 1; 
“Verbo condidit omnia,” ii. 2. 4. Both Victorinus and Irenaeus 
(iv. 1. 1) have “Patrem confiteri.” 

So far the alleged resemblances between Patrick and Victorinus 
have been dealt with. As there is no other passage or expression 
in Victorinus that in the least resembles anything in Patrick, and 
the alleged resemblances are very faint, and may be derived from 
a common source, Irenaeus, we may challenge the statement that 
Patrick knew the work of Victorinus. 

This conclusion is supported by the numerous differences in 
the rest’ of Patrick’s creed, which show on the other hand con- 
siderable connexions with Irenaeus, ¢.g., we have the coexistence 
of the Son, His second Advent and Judgment, and various ex- 
pressions and quotations which seem to be taken directly from the 
Treatise. For the coexistence (not in V.), see “Semper coexistens 
Patri,” ii, 30. 9, ii. 25, 3, “Existens semper apud Patrem,” 
iii, 19. 1, “Filius semper cum Patre erat” (cf. Patrick, “qui cum 
Patre fuisse semper”), “Ab initio est cum Patre,” iv. 20. 7. 
For the Advent (not in V.), “Expectamus adventum ipsius mox 
futurum” (P.). Irenaeus expected it to be soon. The Apostles 
taught the Gentiles “ut expectarent Filium . . . judicium facturus,” 
iii. 5. 2. 

The end of the world was to take place in its 6000th, year 
(v. 28. 3). In his creed, i. 10. 1, he has “et de coelis ... 
adventum eius,” and proceeds to give the passage from Phil. 
2. 10. f., which Patrick quotes—‘“Coelestium, et terrestrium et 
infernorum, et omnis lingua confiteatur ei.”*° [Iren. has “omne 
genu curvet.” Patrick has for this another phrase, which is 
also from Irenaeus, “et dedit illi omnem potestatem super omne 
nomen,”; see iv. 29. 2, “super omne initium et potestatem .. . 
et omne nomen,” and iv. 24. 2 “super omnem . . . potestatem 
et omne nomen” (Eph. 1. 21).] In iv. 22, 2, iv. 33. 1, he 
describes the “‘Secundus Adventus,” and discusses 2 Thess. 2. 3 


‘0 A reading peculiar to Irenaeus. 
R2 
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(on Christ’s coming) in iii. 7, 1. Patrick calls Him ‘‘iudex 
vivorum afque mortuorum”; cf. iv. 10. 2 “iudex viventium et 
mortuorum,” iii. 12. 13 “iudicem vivorum et mortuorum,” 
(I. has “vivorum et mortuorum,” iii. 18, 2, iii. 16. 3.) In 
Patrick and in the Preaching, c. 8, we have Rom. 2. 6, “who 
shall render to every man according to his works,” in connexion 
with the judgment of the Judge. In connexion with the effusion 
of the Spirit (which Jerome introduced into his version) Patrick 
has “effudit in nobis,” an Irenaean phrase, “effusus est in nobis,” 
iv. 33. 15; ‘effudit’ appears in other places, e.g., iii. 10. 2, 
Patrick’s phrase, “qui facit credentes . . . ut sint filii Dei,” 
resembles iii. 6. 1, “qui filios Dei facit credentes.” 

With regard to Patrick’s creed generally there are many 
phrases which recall Irenaeus. ‘Non alius Deus, nec ante .. , 
nec post haec*! praeter Deum Patrem”’: this was the thesis of 
Irenaeus in his controversy with Marcion, who introduced a second 
deity, the Demiurge (see ii. 1. 2, iii. 3. 3): “non alium Deum,” 


iii. 10. 2, “non alium Deum... sed unum et eundem Deum 
Patrem et Christum Jesum,” iii, 12. 2; “neque post eum est 
aliquid,” i. 11. 4; “neque praeter ipsum . . . nec Deus alter quem 


Marcion affinxit,” ii. 30. 9. 

With “Christi quem confitemur” (P.) compare “‘Christum con- 
fessum esse,” iii. 9. 1. Comnfiteor is frequent in the Treatise. 
With “sine principio a quo est omne principium,” compare 
“sine initio . . . quae ab eo sunt facta initium sumpserunt,” 
iii. 8. 3. ‘Ingenitus’ (P.) of God, also in ii, 34. 2. With “per 
ipsum facta sunt visibilia et invisibilia” (P.) compare i. 22. 1, 
“omnia per ipsum fecit Pater sive visibilia sive invisibilia,” and 
iii. 11. 1, “ommia fecit et visibilia et invisibilia.”’ This clause is 
also in ii. 30. 9, et al. Patrick does not write ‘““‘Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem,” but “omnia tenentem” (cf. Aug., ‘omnitenentem’), 
a different idea; see ii, 30. 9, “omnipotens . . . et omnia capiens,” 
and ii. 1. 1, “Solus Deus, solus Pater, et solus continens omnia,” 
Patrick has “cum Patre scilicet” in his statement of the Trinity, 
Irenaeus. “Patrem scilicet” in his (iv. 20. 12). The Unity of 
God in P., ‘““Unus Deus,” was the thesis of Irenaeus, e.g., “unus 
et solus Deus,” ii. 27. 2; “Unus Deus . . . Hic Deus est Pater 
Domini nostri,” ii. 2. 5; “Omnia ex uno et eodem Deo,” ii. 25, 2. 
There are many similar passages. The ‘Trinity,’ though not 
expressly mentioned, is implied in iii. 18. 3, “In Christi nomine 
subauditur qui unxit, et ipse qui unctus est, et ipsa unctio in 


11 Cf, nec aliud antiquius nec posterius, ii. 13. 8. 
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qua unctus est. Et unxit quidem Pater, unctus est vero Filius, 
in Spiritu qui est unctio,” and iii. 8. 2, “Qui omnia fecerit, cum 
Verbo suo, dicatur Deus.” Compare also “Unus Deus qui Verbo 
et Sapientia (explained as ‘Filius e¢ Spiritus’ in iv. 20. 4) fecit 
omnia,” iv. 20. 4. 

The Confessions of Augustine (A.D. 397) help us with Patrick’s 
creed. In vi. 13 he has “Deum omnipotentem . . . et ommni- 
tenentem” (vii. 5, “omnipotens manu”). With “spiritaliter apud 
Deum inenarrabiliter genitum” compare xiii. 20, “inenarrabiliter 
pulchrior” (of God), followed a few lines later by ‘spiritaliter.’ 
There are many parallels in both Confessions. In ii. 7 A. has 
“quid retribuam Domino?”; P. has “unde retribuam illi?” 
(C. 57), and “ad retribuendum aliquid Domino?” (C. 12). In 
C. 2 he says “haec est nostra retributio . . . confiteri mirabilia 
eius.” Augustine answers his own question in ii. 7 by saying, 
“diligam te Domine et confiteor nomini tuo.” Patrick (C. 5) 
says, “propter Deum meum quem diligo.” He also says, ‘“Con- 
fiteor Domino meo et non erubesco in conspectu eius.” Augustine 
(v. 3) has “proloquor in conspectu Dei,” and in iv. 16, “non 
erubesco, deus meus, confiteri tibi.” ‘Deo nostro gratias,” 
Aug. i. 20, becomes “Deo gratias,’ Conf. 19; “avidissime 
arripui,” Aug. vii. 21, and Conj. 40, “avidissime arripuit” 
(virginity), Aug. viii. 6, “arripere talem vitam.” Conf. 25, “audivi 
super me, hoc est super interiorem hominem”; Aug. xiii. 14, 
“quia super interius nostrum superferebatur” (both refer to the 
Spirit). ‘A Deo accepi id quod sum,” Zp. 1; “quid habet quod 
non accepit?” (Aug. vii. 21). 

Compare the form of the following phrases, “ad illecebras in 
infelicitate perficiendas” (Conf. 44) and ‘ad voluntatem suam in 
sola voluptate perficiendam,” Aug. viii. 8. “Invaluerat super me 
ira tua,” Aug. ii. 1, “fames invaluit super eos,” Conf. 19; “illic 
in aeternum,” Aug. xiii. 9, “hic et in aeternum,” Conf. 12. 26; 
“intermisi hominem” (left for a time, Patrick went back to him), 
Conf. 17; “intermissa studia,” Aug. ii. 3, and “intermittere 
sarcinam” (ix. 2), of dropping work for a time; “ubi nemo poterit 
se subtrahere,” Conf. 8; “cujus potestati subtrahi quid potest?” 
(Aug. ii. 6). Both have “interior homo,” Conf. 25, Aug. x. 6. 
Both have ‘certissime,’ Conf. 59, Ep. 1, Aug. vii. 4. 6; ‘peri- 
tissimus,’ Conf. 24, Aug. iv. 3, v. 3; “imperitia mea,” Ep. 20, Aug. 
xi. 2; ‘veraciter,’ Conf. 13, Aug. iii. 2; ‘deficiebam,’ Conf. 28, 
Aug. ii, 4; ‘incunctanter,’ Conf. 37, Aug. vii. 1; ‘fiducialiter,’ 
Conf. 14, and Aug. ix. 13; ‘inlaqueare,’ Ep. 4, Aug. x. 34; 
‘calciamentum,’ Conf. 50, Aug. iv. 33, x. 34; ‘horrendum,’ Ep. 17, 
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Aug. x. 17; ‘ineffabilis, Ep. 10, Aug. x. 13, xii. 6; ‘infelicitas,’ 
Conf. 44, Aug. iv. 4, vi. 6; ‘innumerabilibus,’ Conf. 23, Aug. 
ix. 8, et al.; ‘anxietas,’ Conf. 27, Aug. ix. 12; ‘satagere,’ Conf. 28, 
Aug. iv. 14 (saepe); ‘elemosina,’ Ep. 7, Aug. v. 9; “secundum 
placitum,” Aug. i. 13, Conf. 62; ‘salubris,’ Aug, ii. 6. et al, 
Conf. 36; ‘enumerare’ (Aug. ix. 13, Ep. 12, 16); ‘verissime,’ 
Aug. vii. 14, Conf. 52; ‘pusillus,’ Aug. x. 36, Conf. 52; “non 
ficta,” Aug. ix. 11, Conf. 44; ‘inimicus’ (Satan), Ep. 6, Aug. ii. 3; 
“sine ulla dubitatione,” Conf. 59, Aug. x. 20; ‘dehonestare,’ Conf, 
32, Aug. v. 2, et al.; “peregrinatio mea,” Ep. 17, Aug. xii. 16; 
“famulus Dei,” Ep. 21, Aug. xii. 15; “cives mei,” Ep. 2, Aug. 
x. 4, et al.; ‘adquiesco,’ Conf. 46, Aug. i. 5 (et saepe); ‘repre- 
hensio,’ Conf. 14, Aug. i. 13; “caritas Dei,” Ep. 12, Aug. xiii. 31; 
‘explicare,’ Conf. 10, Aug. i. 16; ‘religiosus,’ Conf. 49, Aug. 
ix. 12; ‘continens,’ Aug. x. 29, et al., Conf. 42. This list could 
be greatly extended. Both writers regarded all their abilities and 
achievements as “donum Dei’; “Bona mea tua sunt dona,” 
Aug. x. 3; “hoc (amare) Tu dedisti, ne dona tua deseras,” xi. 2; 
“Jaudatur propter aliquod donum quod dedisti . . . placuit in 
homine donum Dei,” x. 36; cp. “Unde mihi donum tam magnum 
Deum agnoscere vel diligere?” Conf. 36; “Si aliquid pusillum 
egi credatur quod donum Dei fuisset,” Conf. 62. The purpose of 
his life was to make known the “Donum Dei,” Conf. 14. 


There are still some words in Patrick which have baffled 
students. Arnobius Contra Gentes (A.D. 303, circ.) has 
‘tuguriolum,’ vi. 3, Conf. 18; ‘pauperculus,’ vii.-12, Conf. 35; 
‘meritum’ (fault), i. 40, Conf. 1; ‘indubitabilis’ (of God), ii, 60 
(“solum esse indubitabilem et verum’’), Conf. 34. With “magis 
potius,” Ep. 21, cf. “magis rectius,” i. 29. He used ‘catus’ 
sarcastically, “Et illi cati sapientes,” i. 28; cf. “et vos domini cati 
rhetorici,” Conf. 13. Commodian; a.v. 250 (Ebert), has “filii 
Zabuli” (Jnstructiones 50), so Patrick, Ep. 4, and “satis ut faciat 
illis” (Carm. Apol. 858), cf. “Satis Deo faciant,” Ep. 7 (same 
tmesis). ‘“Exagallias relinquere fratribus,” Conf. 14, may be an 
attempt to express éfayyeAia = ‘confessio,’ Conf. 62 (Sophronius + 
638). ‘Modicitas’ (Conf. 50) occurs in Venantius Fortunatus 
(‘modicus’ is frequent in the Treatise), and ‘chrismare’ in Gregory 
of Tours.’? 

F.R.M.H. 


12 The Irenaean references are to Massuet, whose chapters are also given in 
Harvey’s Edition. The works on St. Patrick by Dr. Newport White, Regius 
Professor of Divinity, have proved indispensable throughout. 
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THE TEXTS OF THE PROSE DINDSHENCHAS. 


Tue Dindshenchas has come down to us in two recensions. 
Of the earlier in its full form (verse and prose) only the 
imperfect copy in the Book of Leinster (L) survives. Of 
the later we have a number of copies, more or less com- 
plete. They differ among themselves considerably, but it is 
clear that they are all based on one revision of the earlier 
text, which seems to have been in existence as early as the 
year 1166: see Eriu x. 75. The date of the first recension 
is uncertain: I believe it to be about 50 years older than 
the second. The text presumed to underlie the various 
copies of the second recension is here referred to as 
Rev. In this article I use Stokes’ edition of the Rennes 
Ms. (supplemented from other copies where R is defec- 
tive) in Revue Celtique, vols. 15 and 16. 

Besides these two main texts, there is a third repre- 
sented by two manuscripts,, Rawlinson B 506, in the 
Bodleian Library (Bd.), and Kilbride no. 12 (otherwise 
Gaelic Ms. no. xvi) in the National Library of Scotland 
(Ed.). Both of these are fragmentary; in their complete 
form they seem to have contained a selection from the 
prose Dindshenchas rather than a copy of the entire work. 
Ed. contains four poems, those on Temair (V), Loch 
Garman, Eithne (=Carn Furbaide) and Tuag Inber (the 
second and fourth fragmentary). So far as these twa 
MSS. coincide, their texts are closely similar: their 
common original is here called 8. The question of the 
probable contents of B has been discussed by Thurneysen, 
Heldensage, i, pp. 39-43. Stokes has published the text 


*A fragment of a third copy of 8 is interpolated in a MS. of the 
second recension (M): see Eriu x. 72. 
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of Bd. in Folklore, vol. iii: and such part of Ed. as is 
wanting in Bd., ibid., vol. iv. 

I propose to examine the relations of the text of B with 
those of L and of Rev. In general, the text of 8, as 
inferred from what remains of Bd. and Ed., must have 
kept pretty close to that of L. But it was not a copy 
of L. Apart from minor variants and omissions and many 
additions, the case of Lia Nothain is decisive. As L’s 
version has not, so far as I know, been printed elsewhere, 
I give it in full from LL 167 b 29, seq. 


Lia Nothain, unde nominatur? ni ansa. Nothan caillech di 
Chonnachtaib.!. Ni ruc a gntis riam for machaire o genair,? 7 
batar lana tri coicait bliadan. Dolluid a siur fecht and dia 
acallaim. Sentuinne dano atacomnaic-side, 7 Seiss Srafais ainm 
a fir.* 

Unde poeta: 
Sentainne 7 Senbachlach . rop seis srofais a crin-fess : 
acht nocon-adrat mac Dé. nocon-fagbat* a prim-less, 


A Bérri dano lotar dia insaigid dia idnacul for machaire dia 
cet-Samuin. O ’tchonnairc-si in mag mér,® rofeimdes uadi dul 
ar culu, 7 clannais® liic andsin i talmain 7 benais a cend fria 
combo marb.’ 
Unde poeta: 
Nothain ingen Chonmair chain . callech* di Chonnachtaib: 
im-mis cétamuin gluair glicc® . issi fofuair in ard-licc. 
Variants in Bd. 41 (not in Ed.): (1) dia condaib. (2) rogeinir. 
(3) Sentuinde a hainm, Sess .i. rafais a fer .i. Senbathlach ainm 
ele dé. (4) fagnat. (5) add: uaidhi. (6) roclann. (7) benais 
a cenn fria conattuil imm [here a blank space] 7 ba marb. Bid 
si mo ecnairc lasa muinntir asberim foclannaim do raith mo anma. 
(8) add: cruaidh. (9) ngluair nglic. 


Here variant (7) shows that the original of both texts 
was illegible and perhaps corrupt at this point. JL has 
omitted what was unintelligible, while the scribe of ? has 
copied to the best of his ability. (It may be noted in 
passing that the original compiler has misunderstood the 
old stave which he quotes : Stokes translates “A seis srofais 
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be their withered hair!” — Perhaps rather “a litter of 
birchboughs was their withered couch”: — fess for fets, 
“a [place of] rest.” And sen-tuinne 7 sen-bachlach may 
mean simply “an old crone and an old beggar.”) Kev. 
rewrites the story, following the poem (see Metr. Dinds., 
iv. 26) in which Nothain is found by her father, not her 
sister, as in L B. 

This instance is characteristic of the Reviser’s pro- 
cedure. He certainly used as his basis a model which was 
very similar to the original of L and #: in some cases 
the three versions are practically identical. But he altered 
at his discretion, abridging or expanding, and frequently 
borrowing phrases from the metrical version, when he had 
such before him. For this reason, when one has only L 
and Fev. (in its different representatives) to compare, it 
is not easy to draw any safe inferences from their diver- 
gences as to the original prose version. I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself here to a comparison of the prose 
versions common to L, 8 and Rev. There are 35 in all. 

For the reason already given, we need not as a rule 
consider the cases where Rez. diverges from L B. We 
need only take account of those in which L and 6 differ 
and Rev. agrees with one or the other. It will be found 
that in nearly all such cases, Rev. agrees with 8 against L. 
They are given here in the order followed by 8. For the 
present I omit Temair and Laigin, which require special 
attention, and begin with 


1. Mag Lifi: 
Ba. Rev. omit the final clause of L: conna rodail Deltbanna 
do feraib Erenn, co roainmnighthe in mag ut 6 anmaim a mna. 


2. Fid nGaible: 
L has three paragraphs: the second, beginning ““No combad 
i Gabul gairechtach,” is also in Rev.: omitted by B. 


3. Tonn Chlidna: 
Rob ed in tuile meddénach Tuile Ladra(nn), 8 Rev.: 
omitted by L. 
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4. Sliab Bladma: 
(1) Bladma no Blod m. Con. m. Cais clothmin m. Uachalla 
(Uachaill) romarb Bregmael, L Rev. 
Bl. nd Bl. m. C. m. C. cloth[aig|min romarb buachaill 
Bregmael, 8 (agreeing with the final quatrain). 
(2) Uel is o Bladma m. Bregoin ainmnigther, L: 
No is e Bl. m. Br. is marb ann 7 is uad rohainmniged 
(rohainmniag) mons Bladma, . 
No is Bl. m. Br. ba marb ann do tham et a quo mons 
nominatur, Rev. 
5. Mag Raigne: 
Roimeclaig opair n-aile, L; adagastar, Bd.; adrogasdair, Ed. ; 
adaigestar, Rev. 
6. Berba: 
(1) Diancecht, L (twice); Mac Cecht, B Rev. 
(2) Co ronloisc Diancecht iarna marbad, L; 
Co ronloisc (conaslosg) Mac Cecht iarna marbad i Maig 
Luadad (Luagat), B. 
Roloisc iarum M.C. in cride sin im-Maig Luathat, Rev. 
7. Mag Femin: 
focerdad cectar de a mbacc 7 a sluasait inna himputh techta 
darin mag hir-Raen Urchuir dialailiu, . 
focheirded cach uaidib dia chéli claechlid ernnaid darin 
mag beous, Rev. 
L omits. 
8. Sliab nEchtga: 
(1) cuthgaire, L; deogbaire, B Rev. 
(2) Boi dano indmas lasin ingin 7 ni boi ferann na horba, 
7 issed conaitecht fair (ina slabra, Rev.) .i. fother 
fossad cona febaib, 8 Rev.: omitted by L. 
9. Port Ldirge (full text of L): 

Port Lairge u. n. Ni. Fectas dolluid Rot mac Cithaing mac 
rig Insi Ane a tirib iath Fomédrach la airchinn tire do chuaird 
a chocrich, co cuala inni, dord na murdichund di Muir Icht. 
Roimrai forsin fairge co ranic Muir nIcht.2 Co ndvatar na 
biasta é, condaralsat é ’na agib. Co rofaide in muir a da laraic 
cosin port ut. 7 nothallad dail chét for mael cech cnama. 

| @ | Is de dogarar in cian. Port Lairge na lebor-thuath: 

and frith larac lithaing lir. Ruit meic Cithaing cet- 
[ g]unich. 


‘nicht, 8. *Roimraid forsin fairge co comfarnaig friu, Rev. 
om, Bd. Ed. agrees with L. B and Rev. add a description of 
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the sirens, beginning, Is ed in fuath atconnairc: Rev. borrows 
some words from the poem. Bd.’s omission (2) is due to 
éuooréAevrov, Icht ... nicht: (note that it reads in (1) nJcht, 
wrongly). The description of the sirens can hardly be original : 
why should L omit it ? 


10. Moenmag (Mag Main, Bd.—From this point on Bd.’s articles 
are not in Ed.): 

Is é dano cét(na)-fer roberrad i nE&rinn .i. Fo(r)barr, Bd. Rev. 

... Is é dano cét-luag berrtha, etc., Bd. 
L omits the first clause; a case of mapaBAkfic. 
11. Rath Chruachan: 

(1) a Fremainn a (h)Oenuch Oengusa, L Rev.; a hOenuch 
Oengossa, Bd. 

(2) corofostait i suidiu fri noi trath, ZL Rev.; forfostait i 
suidiu, Bd. 

(3) tadall in tsida-sa nd (7) in maige se (didiu), Z Rev.; 
t. in tsida sa, Bd. 

(4) “Biaid t’ainm-siu fair (a) lég th’astair, a Chrochen,” ol 
Midir. Luid iarum Midir co Bri Léith, conid ann 
rotoglad fair la hEochaid Airemain. Tosach Toch- 
mairc Etaine 7 Dindsenchas Cruachan (insin), L Rev. 

“Bid th’ainm bias forsin maig sin co brath .i. Mag 
Cruachan. 7 is de sin fil Rath Maige Cruachan .i. do 
Chrochen inailt Etaine, fodaig robo cré-derg in cenn 
ba fuirre, cona habraib uile 7 a habrat-chur, Bd. 

In (1) and (3) Z Rev. have doublets which Bd. has dis- 
carded. 

12. Mag Luirg: 

L’s version consists of one sentence: Na tri Ruad-chind 
is ass rogabsat lorgg Conaill cernaig .i. a Maig Luirg co Mag 
Slecht mBrefni, in quo Conall c. occisus est. 

Bd. has: Na tri Ruadcoin Mairtene is as rogabsat lorg 
C. [c.] m. Aimirgen, a Muig L. co Mag S.imBr. O ronnortsat, 
rucsat a cenn leo fodess co crich Corco Laigi, condasfil i mBrefni 
nunc (read i mBeérri). 

Rev. (which is much fuller, following the poem) has: . . 
co ndechatar na tri Ruadchoin Mairtine for a lurg conid assin 
congabsat a lorg .i. a M.L. co M.S. i mBr., co ronortsat .. . 
7 rofucsat a chenn leo co crich Bérre hi Corca Laide (etc.). 

L’s copy of the poem has: Na tri Ruad-choin Mairtine; 
also Rucsat leo . . . hi Crich Berre in mbuan-chend; other 
copies Rucsat leo . . . hi Crich Laigde~(etc.) na leibenn (or 
na laech-bend). 
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13. Loch nDechet: 
raloing a biad 7 a lind, Z. roloing fora biad 7 fora lind, 
Bd. Rev. 
14. Loch Con: 

(1) rofasaig in tir, ZL; rocrithatar .i. rofasaig a tir, Bd.; 
rocri[a|thar a tir, Rev. 

(2) ropad fasach lea co hAlpain, L; ropad chriathar lea co 
hAlbain |.i.] ropad fassach, Bd.; ropo criathar lee co 
hAlbain .i. ropo mudach no ropadh fasach, Rev. 

15. Dublind: 
Dolleic-side ubull boi inna laim, L. 
Doléic-sede uball cnis ncliss boi ina laim, Bd. 
Foceird caer clis asa tabaill, Rev. 
Probably in Bd.’s model ubull was glossed .i. caer cliss, 


which Rev. retains in place of ubull, while Bd.’s reading is a 
scribal blunder. 


16. Ess Ruaid, after quatrain : 
No combad o Aed ruad m. Baduirn robaded and roainm- 
nigthe, L. 
Vel |quod| est uerius i. Aed r. m. B. di Ultaib robaided 
ann ic snam ind essa, conid desin rohainmniged E.R., Bd. 


Aed r. m. B. robaided and oc faircsin a delba oc snam ind 
essa, a quo E.R. nominatur, Rev. 
17. Druim Suamaig: 
Dolluid aniar do fostud a daltai, L. 
Dolluid aniar i ndegaid a dalta dia Tosdadh arna beith tre 
tenig for Cormac, Bd. 
Doluid i ndiaidh a daltae dia ergaire arna tesed in tar- 
graidh, Rev. 
18. Cleittech: 
L Bd. give three explanations of the name: 
(3) N6 Clethi tech nhErenn ralosced and for Murchertach m. 
Erca, L. 

No comad cleithi tech nEr. roloisced ann for Cormac, 7 ni 
fir sén, acht is for M. m. nE., 7 ba mac mathar sein 
do epscop Mel, et unde epscop Mel cecinit, Bd. (quoting 
two quatrains). 

No is and robai cleithi tech Erenn, 7 is éiside roloisced for 
M. m. E., Rev. 

Bd. here corrects a mistake in its model 8, adding con- 
firmation from another source. 
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This seems to show that Rev.’s source a was not Bd.’s 
immediate model f. 
19. Cerna: 

L has only: Cerna dano mac Ailella 6l-chain rohadnacht. 
Unde poeta (with the verses printed by Stokes with 
Bd.’s text). 

Bd.—Cerna dono ba hainm don sidaidhe fil ann cui nomen 
est Cerniam. Is uad rohainmnied in dind sin a soin 
ille (here follows a corrupt version of the verses in LZ). 

Rev.—Cerniam ainm tuisig in sida fil and. Unde Cerna 
nominatur (here follows a third account, derived from 
the poem edited Metr. Dinds., iv. 202). 


The scribe of Bd. has omitted something. 8 had perhaps: 
Cerna dano ba hainm do m. Ailella (etc., as in L). No Cerna, 
don tsidaige fil ann, cui nomen est Cerniam. 

20. Benn Boguine: (L’s version has not, I think, been printed 
before. I give it in full): 

Bend Boguine unde nominatur? Ni ansa. Bo di buaib 
Flidais mna Ailella find atrulla inte. ‘R6fiadaig imorro a 
sil na b6é sin. Uair is da laeg ruc .i. laeg firend 7 laeg 
boinend. Foréimdes comairle forru. Co ndergena fiad-mila 
dib, 7 nach géim nogeisitis na tairb dothegtis' buar 
hErend foé 7 noraithitis co maided a cride, Roboi Find 
mac Néill for altram la hAni ingin Uathaig. 7In b6 
maccaem boi fora biathad-side luid f6 géim in tairb? 
issin sliab ut. Luid mac Néil i ndegaid in buair 7 gonais co 
Slegaib na bu. Co n-acca in mort-gail sin co n-ebairt “Is 
bo-guine,” olse, “so. Bend Bogona ainm ind inaid-se,” olse. 
Unde poeta |quatrain, as in Bd.]}. 

(1)-(1). 7 fiadhaigheastar ann sil na bod sin go rugastar 
da leg .i. leg f. 7 1. b., go silastar 7 go fiagaigsedar annsin a 
sil go nach féta ni ddib. In tarbh robai aco in tan rogeisead 
dothigdis, Ed. 

co rothai da leg .i, 1. f. 7 1. b. 7 fiadaigis dono sil na bé 
sin ann, co nad féta ni dib, corbad lana na muigi dib. In tan 
dono nogésed in tarb bai ocaib nothiagdais, Rev. 

(2)-(2) Luid in bé bai ’na beolo sein fo ghéim in tairb, Ed. 
Doluid dono in bé bai ’na beola sin fo geim in tairb, Rev. 


21. Lia Lindgadain: (1 give L in full: it has not, I think, been 
printed before) : 

(a) Lindgadan labar issé nochosced sluag hErend i flaith Find 

m. Fintain, 7 ni lamtha labrad leis for muir na tir cen iarfaigid 
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dé som, ar is é ropo prim-rechtaire’ fer nhErend. ?Co cuala- 
sum fecht and guth in meic alla aca frecra assin charraic, co 
ndechaid forsin carraic do digail in gotha furre. Dofarraid 
iarum barr na tuinne, co rombriss frisin carraic, corbo marb 
de. Unde Lia Lindgadain. 

(6) Uel co mbad 6 Lingit mac Loegaire tall boin maeil 
Dectiri mathar Chon Culainn a Maig Murthemni. Co rosmarb 
Cu Chulainn i ndigail a b6é. Unde poeta: 


Lingit mac Loegaire iar 16 . ba faelaire frithir-gé; 
ro marb Cu Chulainn ille . i ndigail bé Dectire. 
(1) ba sluag-rechtaire, Ed.; ba rondaire 7 ba sluag-rechtaire, 
Rev. 


(2) Rolabrastar fecht n-and fria dichulaid asin carraig mac 
alla a gotha. Imrai frisan all do digail a gotha fair. 
Danarraid bara na murthuinde 7 ranesart frisin carraig 
conid-romarb fodiad. Is and bai cend a saegail, Ed. 

Co cuala-som fecht and fria dichulaid asin carraic in mac 
alla ’coa fregra. Amsoi fon all 7 nodosine fris dia digail 
fair in gotha rochuala, conatarraid barr na tuinde, co 
ronesart moan carraic, conid-romarb and, Rev. 

L’s {b)-version is omitted by Ed. Rev. gives it in much 
the same words, but writes Lingaddn for Lingit, and 
inserts a Dun Delga before a Muigh Murthemne. 

Note.—Of these 21 articles, 10-19 are wanting in Ed., 20 
and 21 in Bd. 


This comparison shows that where L differs from B 
the text of Rev., when it agrees with either, nearly always 
supports B against L. The only important exceptions are— 
(1) Fid nGaible, where L Rev. have a paragraph which P 
omits: (2) Rath Chruachan, where L Rev. have a refer- 
ence to Tochmarc Etaine, omitted by Bd. (Ed. is wanting) : 
(3) Cleittech, see above: (4) Lia Lingaddin, where L Rev. 
have a paragraph which is not in Ed. (Bd. is wanting). 

Let us consider the conclusions deducible from the facts 
as presented so far. 

Bd., Ed., and the M-interpolation are copied from a 
common model, 8, which was itself based on the prose- 
Dindshenchas existing in a MS. very similar to L, but not 
L itself. We may call thisa, 8 contained a number of 
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articles which are not to be found in L, as we have it: but 
L is imperfect : in its complete state it may have contained 
these articles. All that are missing from L are found in 
the texts of the second recension (Rev.). 

Rev., although it differs widely from L in order, in 
contents, and in text, is certainly based on a ms. of the 
first recension, which like L contained both prose and 
verse, and whose text was in many places superior to that 
of L, as will be shown in detail in the fifth volume of the 
Metrical Dindshenchas. It is not relevant here to consider 
whether this ms. had quite the same contents as L or not. 
In any case, it is clear that Rev. added further -material 
from the compiler’s own resources. 

It has been shown in this article that Rev. has special 
affinities with the text of 8. It can hardly, however, be 
based on f, because—(1) 6 contained only the prose- 
Dindshenchas, with one poem: (2) Rev. contains a great 
many articles which cannot be proved to have been part 
of 8: (3) the text of Rev. agrees in certain instances, as 
shown above, with L against 8. Of course, 8 cannot have 
drawn from Rev.—the text of Rev. is wholly different in 
many cases. 

If, however, we suppose Rev. to have made use of f’s 
original, a, two objections disappear, and we may get over 
objection (3) by assuming that in these instances, few in 
number, 8 departed from the text of a. In the articles on 


Fid nGaible and Lia Lingaddin, the scribe of 8 will simply. 


have omitted a paragraph. In that on Rdth Chruachan 
he will have left out as superfluous the reference to 
Tochmarc Etaine (adding a further note about Crochen 
on his own account), simplified two passages by omitting 
doublets, and omitted the words fri noi tréth. In 
Cleittech, 8 for some reason committed a blunder, writing 
Cormac for Muircertach mac Erca, which the scribe of 
Bd. rejects, giving his reasons—it may be assumed that 
in all these cases Rev. has followed a. 
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The assumption that Rev.’s text is based on @ is not 
affected by the fact that it often differs widely from that 
of B. As already explained, the Reviser used various 
procedures. Sometimes he was content to copy his model 
faithfully: at other times he rewrote the story freely, 
using either the metrical version, or the old legend from 
which the Dindshenchas article was derived. One can, 
therefore, argue only from the cases in which he agrees 
with one or more of the other texts, not from those in 
which he diverges from them. 

Accepting these results of our inquiry as a provisional 
hypothesis we may now turn back and compare the opening 
articles of the three texts in detail. 


Temair: 
L’s article (159 a) gives two accounts of the name. 
Temuir unde nominatur? ni ansa. 
(i) Temuir .i. Tea-muir .i. mir Tea ingine Lugdach m. Itha 
ben hEremdin m. Miled .i. is and rohadnacht hi. 
Unde poeta cecinit. IN cét-ben (quatrain), 
(ii) (in margin; Cormac mac Culennain). Uel Temuir a 
uerbo greco ‘temoro’ .i. ‘conspicio’ (etc.), 


Bd. has: 

(i) Senchas dinn Erenn dorigni Aimirgin (the story of 
Amergin and Fintan, as a motif for the whole 
Dindshenchas). 

(ii) Unde poeta dixit, Cuan .i. ua Lochan; Temair Taillti, 
tir n-oenaig. (Here follows the poem printed Metr. 
Dinds., i, v. 38, as ‘Temair V.’)_. 

(iii) Teamuir diu .i. muir Tea ingine Lugdach meic Itha, etc. 
(an expansion of part of L’s first paragraph, with 
an account of Tea’s consort, Géide oll-gothach). 

(iv) N6é is Tea bean Erimdéin meic Miledh Espaine roadhnacht 
indte, et quod uerius est, ut poeta dixit: IN chét- 
bean, etc. (quatrain). (This is the second part of 
L’s par. (1), but Tea has now become two different 
persons.) 


In Ed. (i) and most of (ii) are illegible, (iii) and (iv) are 
as in Bd. with minor variations. 
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(i) Senchas dind Erend, etc., as in Bd.-Ed. (i). 

(ii) The poem Temair Tailtiu is omitted by BR (Bk. of 
Ballymote and Rennes ms.), but is found in all other 
copies of the second recension that have not lost their 
first leaves. 

(iii) Temair didiu, ol Amorgein, mir Tea ingine Luigdech meic 
Itha, etc., as in Bd.-Ed. (iii). (But the insertion of 
the words ol Amorgein causes a contradiction: for 
Amorgein is in the previous paragraph the questioner, 
and the speaker should be Fintan.) 

(iv) N6 Temhair .i. Teipe-mur, etc. (This is a further ex- 
pansion of Sd.-Ed. (iv), introducing the story of 
Tephi and Ethirun, as told in the poem Temair II; 
see Metr. Dinds., i, 6—13). 

(v) Temhair 7 Druim Cain 7 Liathdruim 7 Cathair Croind 
[7] Druim nDéscin, céic anmanda Temrach indsin. 
(Cf. Temair I, Metr. Dinds., i. 2-5.) 

(vi) Vel ita: Temair a uerbo graeco ‘temorio, etc, as in 
L, par. (ii). 

(vii) Temair Breg, cid ni diata? (The poem, Temair I). 

(viii) Nemnach .i. tiprae, etc. (This description of the 
Dindgnai Temrach is taken from LL 30, where how- 
ever it has nothing to do with the Dindshenchas.) 


It is plain that Bd.-Ed. here represents an intermediate 
stage between the text of L and that of the second recen- 
sion. But the Reviser, while expanding the text of 
Bd.-Ed., has also borrowed directly from the L-text of the 
Introduction and also from another part of the Book of 
Leinster, and has added his (v) and (vii) from another 
source. This instance is characteristic of his general pro- 
cedure. 

For the reasons already given, we cannot assume that 
Rev. copied the introductory paragraph, Senchas Dind 
nErenn, from B: it must have already existed ina. This 
Ms. must, therefore, have marked a later stage of develop- 
ment than L. Its scribe must have felt that something 
more elaborate than the meagre paragraph in L was 
required by way of preface to the Dindshenchas of Ireland. 


HERMATHENA—VOI., XXII. S 
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He accordingly composed this introduction, under the in- 
fluence, as I think, of the tale known as Suidigud Tellatg 
Temra (edited by Best in Eriu, iv. 121, seq.), in which 
some of the same personages are employed — Diarmait 
mac Cerbaill, Fintan m. Bochra, Cennfaelad, Flann Febla. 
He embellished his handiwork with the tiresome string 
of mnemonic verses, Temair Tailtiu, etc., which he had 
the assurance to father on a distinguished poet, Cuan tia 
Lochan, and he placed the article on Mag Breg immediately 
after Temair, for topographical reasons. He further divided 
L’s brief account of Tea, daughter of Lugaid mac [tha 
and wife of Eremon, making Tea daughter of Lugaid and 
Tea wife of Eremon two distinct persons. In so doing 
he seems to have departed from the older tradition, since 
in the ds. of Temair Luachra, as in L’s Temair article, 
the two are identical: so also in Lebor Gabdla, 
LL 136 28-31. 

It seems likely that it was also the scribe of a who 
first expanded L’s derivation of Temair a verbo Graeco 
‘temoro’ into the Latin paragraph embodied in Rev. (see 
Rev. Celt., xv. 278, § 4); for the use of Latin is not 
characteristic of Rev. But if so, B deliberately omitted 
the paragraph. 

The second article in 8 is Mag mBreg, which is very 
similar to that in Rev. (Revue Celtique, xvi. 62). In BR,’ 
the earliest copies of Rev., it is placed near the end of the 
list, but in S, it is incorporated with the article on Temair. 
The third article in 8 is Laigin, and here the relation of 
the three texts is much the same as in the case of Temair. 
L’s brief article is expanded by 8 and further developed 
by Rev. 


L has: 


(a) Lagin quasi lagain .i. dena lagnib lethna doratsat leo 

na Dubgaill dar muir anall da tancatar maroen ra 
Labraid longsech .i. Ernoll m. rig Danmargg a toisech. 
is 6nd Labraid ille fil grain ocus gératacht ocus omun 
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7 aurfuath for Laignib. unde poeta Labraid longsech, 
lor a lin (3 stt.). 
Bd.: 

(a'). Laigin a laginis uocatur .i. donaib laignib lethan-glassaib 
dombertsat leo na Dubgaill dar muir anall .i, da cét ar 
xx. cét a lin maroen la Labraid loingsech moen m. Ailella 
Aine m. Loegairi Luirc m. Ugaini mdir. Is 6nd L. sin 
ille fil grain 7 géretacht 7 omun 7 urfuath for Laignib 
etir firu Erenn. Ar ba mor ind neim 7 in duabais 7 
in duaig rohimredh for Laignib, foraib feisin ri tiachtu 
a |roimredar for Laighin fesin re ticht du Labraid Ed. | 
docum nErind. Conid de asbeir ind rigfili Find m. 
Rossa ruaidh: Moen doen (44 ll.). [The rest of the 
article is missing from Ed. ] 

(b) Loegairi Lore tra meic Ugaine Mair is é senathair Laigen 
unde Laigin dicitur. 

(a*) No is laigin 6rdai 7 airgididi dorénsat cerdada Erinn do 
Labraid loingsech dia tudcaid 7 Ernoll mac rig Danmarg 
7 Indse Gall laiss. Et is é ro-ort in rigraid in nDind 
| Rig] conid de na laigne sin roimirthea for in rigraid i 
nDind Rig 7 for Cobthach coel Breg rig Erenn m. 
Ugaini 7 conid 6 sain alle asberar Laigin friu, conidh 
de desin asbeir in senchaid : 

Labraid loingsech, lor a llin (3 stt.). 


Rev.: 

(a') Laigin a laginis .i. ona laignib lethnoib tucsat leo na 
Dubgaill a tirib Gall. Da cét ar dib milib a lin moar- 
oen re Labraid loingsech moen mac Oilella Aine dolotar 
in fiallach sin. 

(a?) N6 it laigin cumdaigti oir 7 airgit tucsat cerda hErenn 
do Labraid loingsech .i. Maen, dia duchaid 7 Ernolb m 
righ Danmarg dia rortsat in rigraid im Cobthach coel 
| Breg] i nDind Rig. 

(b) No is Laigin quasi laig-fine .i. fine sil Laegaire Luirc: 
lurcon enim greece auidus deuorator interpretatur latine: 
lore didiu angbaid no lainn-fordiuclandtaid. 

(c) Tri anmann doib .i. Domnann, Gaileoin, Laigin 7 Gaileoin 
roalsat Labraid for a loinges hi tirib Gall. (Two para- 
graphs follow on the Gailedin and Domnann.) 


Here again we must ascribe to a the division of L’s 
single paragraph into two parts. These seem to have been 
S2 
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amplified by 8, while Rev. presumably represents a shorter 
version ina. I should ascribe also to a the erudition of 
Rev.’s (b)-paragraph, which 8 has simplified. Rev. has 
added (c) on his own account. 


The results of this investigation may be represented 
graphically in this form: 


@ 


iittala cinehlatiata ts cialiada 
£ e 
8 
- ‘, 
Rev. 


1. L is the only surviving representative of the original text, o. 

2. a was in the main a copy of o, but contained certain 
developments, and additional stories. Like ZL it contained both 
prose and verse. 

3. 8 was a selection from the prose of w, with a few poems 
added (perhaps only one). 

4. Rev.’s text was founded mainly on a, but the compiler was 
not a mere copyist: he rearranged the order, edited the text, and 
added a great deal, partly by composing new poems, partly by 
drawing material from other sources. 


My thanks are due to the Librarian. of the National 
Library of Scotland for his help in obtaining for me photo- 
graphs of Ed. 


E. J. GWYNN. 
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NOTES ON LATIN LEARNING AND LITERATURE 
IN MEDIAEVAL IRELAND.—II.* 


PSEUDOPATRICIANA. 


In former publications’ we have pointed out that in addition 
to the Confessio and Epistola, now almost universally 
accepted as genuine productions of St. Patrick,*® there are 
extant certain other Latin compositions, both prose and 
verse, which have been circulated under the name of that 
saint. In the recent flood of Patrician literature no place 
seems to have been found for an investigation of the origin 
and textual tradition of these compositions.‘ 


I. 


Under the heading ‘Latin poems of Irish composition” 
Mr. Kenney (Sources, i, pp. 733-34) enumerates four pieces 
“of Irish origin but uncertain date. The first, second, 
and fourth were ascribed to a Patricius who was commonly 
identified with St. Patrick. The second is a boat song, 
and the third, which is in the same Adonic metre, was 
classed by Traube as Irish, chiefly, it would seem, because 
of the character of the versification.” Let us examine these 
productions somewhat more closely. 


*Cf. Hermathena, xx, 1929, pp. 225-260. 

*Ibid., xvi, 1910, pp. 60-61; Studies, ii, 1913, pp. 514-15; Proc. R. 
Trish Acad., xxxv, C, 1919, p. 200. 

*Cf. Hermathena, xx, p. 229; O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. der altkirch- 
lichen Literatur, iv, 1924, pp. 629-32. If the recent attempt to assign 
St. Patrick to the last quarter of the second century could be sub- 
stantiated (cf. N. J. D. White, The Date of St. Patrick, Dublin, 1932, 
pp. 3-11), then clearly the Confessio and Epistola were not written by 
him, for they are certainly not earlier than the fifth century. 

*Kenney (Sources, i, 1929) adds nothing to our previous knowledge. 
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1. Epithalamium Auspicii et Aellae in 92 hexameters, 
printed by several modern Latinists,> who took it from 
Barth’s edition of Claudian, no MS. having been traced. 
Nothing more un-Patrician than this production could be 
imagined, nevertheless the editors regarded it as ancient, 
and it was formally attributed to St. Patrick and to the 
fifth century by Rudolf Buente in 1891, on the ground that 
in Barth’s MS. the author was designated as “Patricius” 
or ‘“Patritus.” The researches of J.udwig Bertalot® leave 
little doubt that this Patricius was none other than the 
Italian humanist, Franciscus Patricius or Francesco de’ 
Patrizi of Siena (c. 1410-1494), author of a similar 
Vergilian cento entitled “Ecloga de Christi nativitate.” 

3. This poem’ has not been assigned to St. Patrick, 
but was claimed as an Irish production by Traube® for 
the manifestly insufficient reason that it is written in 
Adonic metre. In our former contribution? we have 
pointed out the worthlessness of similar arguments based 
on purely metrical considerations. The origin of this 
poem remains unknown. 

2. and 4. These compositions may be best illustrated 
by a description of a MS. in the British Museum which 
contains them along with a third poetical tract, also 
specifically attributed to St. Patrick, and which, owing to 
the most inadequate account given in the printed catalogue 
of the Cottonian MSS.,”° has remained hitherto quite un- 
noticed. 
5 Riese, Anthologia Latina, i, pars 2, ed. 2a, 1906, no. 941, pp. 361-64; 
Baehrens, Poetae Latins Mimores, v, 1883, pp. 422-25; Patricit Epi- 
thalamiwm Auspici et Aellae denuo editum praefatione instructum a 
Rudolfo Buente, Diss., Marpurgi, 1891, pp. 61; cf. also C. Hosius ap. 
Schanz, Gesch. der rom. Litt., iv, 2, 1920, p. 330 n., who seems to admit 
the antiquity of the production. 

* Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, N.F., 66, 1911, pp. 79-80. 
"Riese, loc. cit., no. 739, pp. 223-24. : 

§ Poetae, iii, 1896, p. 724n. (not 274 as given by Kenney). 

® Hermathena, xx, p. 231 n. 


” Joseph Planta, Catal. of the MSS. in the Cottonian Library, 1802, 
pp. 566-67. 
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MS. Cotton Titus D. xxiv, a small octavo volume 
(16 X 11 cms.) consisting of 158 folios, of which the 
first 4 and the last 2 belong to another and later MS. 
The remaining 152 ff., containing a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of Latin poems and epigrams, are written in single 
columns in a hand of the early thirteenth century. Titles 
and capitals are in red, and less frequently in green. On 
ff. 5a and 6a in the upper margins is written in a hand 
of saec. xiv, “Liber Sce Marie de Roford.” There was 
a Cistercian abbey, founded in 1148, at Rufford, Co. 
Notts., and it is not improbable that the MS., certainly 
the product of an English scribe, was written there, for 
on f. 81 b, and again on 88a, we have an “Epitaphium 
domni Gamelli abbatis Rufordie.” On ff. 131-a-132 b is 
a receipt in Anglo-Norman, “Ki wldrat destempreir 
uermellun,” and on f. 156 a a prayer in the same 
language. The very popular verses “Pergama flere 
uolo”** occur on f. 125a. We shall limit ourselves to a 
brief description of the tracts attributed to St. Patrick. 

Ff. 61 b-74 a: A poem in 400 lines, in two parts. The 
first consists of 140 hexameters (with some pentameters), 
divided into several sections with the following headings :— 
De conflictu uitiorum; De superbia procedunt vii capitalia 
peccata; De inanis (sic cod.) gloria; De inuidia, 


F. 61b: Versus Sci Patrici Episcopt. 
Constet quantus honos humane conditionis 
Scire uolens huius serie uideat rationis 
Non hominem uerbo solo deus effigiauit 
Quem facturus erat sic quomodo cunta creauit .. . 


The first part ends (f. 64b) with vv. 139, 140 :— 


|E|t minitando furit crescit et inde dolor 
|T |risticia torpet mens et precepta tonantis. 


“Found in many MSS., cf. Ward, Catal. of Romances, etc., i, 1883, 
pp. 27-35, who does not mention this copy nor the edition of Schmeller, 
Carmina Burana, 4e Aufl., 1904, pp. 60-63, 269. 
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The second part (ff. 64 b-74 a), of a highly allegorical 
nature, comprises 260 hexameters and pentameters. The 
frequent use of Greek mythological terms has led the scribe 
to furnish these verses with abundant interlinear scholia. 

F. 64b: Inuocatio Scriptoris Huius Libelli 1. Patricit 
Episcopi. 


Qui celum terramque regis pelagusque profundum 
Cuius ad arbitrium numina cunta tenes 

Sis mihi nunc fautor cosmi’* rectissime tutor 

Quo ualeam famulo’ scribere digna tuo... 


It comes to an end on f. 74a with vv. 256-60 :— 


Scabrida cum resonet mea lingua rubigine uerba 

Hec tibi transscripsi breuiter, mi dulcis amice,** 

Quo mei (sic cod.) commemorans redamas te semper 
amantem.’° 

Protegat, edoceat, nutriat, regat atque coronet, 

Roboret, edificet, te Christi gratia seruet. 


















Examples of words with superscript glosses are :—egle 
(i. studium, studiositas); medusa (i. memoria); arethusa 
(i. facundia); craxare (i. scribere); elegos (1. miseros); 
archipolim’® (7. excelsam urbem) ; bacho (i. sapiencia). The 
explanations of egle, medusa and arethusa are taken from 
Fulgentius (Virgiliana Continentia, ed. Helm, 1898, p. 97). 

According to titles and glosses these Versus Sancti 
Patricii Episcopi were dedicated to a certain prelate named 
Alduinus. This mention of an Anglo-Saxon Aldwin would 
in itself be sufficient to dispel any illusion as to the possible 
authorship of St. Patrick. Two Aldwins of the early 
eighth century are mentioned by Bede,’’ and the extra- 
vagant language of the poem recalls to a certain extent 








* Superscript gloss: i. mundi. % Gloss: 4 aldwino. 
“Gloss: s. aldwine. These glosses teach us, therefore, that the work 
was dedicated to a cleric named Alduinus. 
“Gloss: 3. patriciwm. * Registered in no lexicon. 
" Hist. Eccles., iii, 11; v, 23. 
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Aldhelm, but for reasons which will shortly appear (see 
below, p. 262), I am inclined to assign it to a much later 
epoch. 

Ff. 74b-78a: A poem in 165 hexameters, divided 
into 27 sections, which the scribe has numbered in the 
margin. Some of these sections have headings. There 
are also some interlinear scholia. 

F. 74b: De Rebus Hibernie Admirandis. 


His ita prodigiis signisque per omnia dictis,’* 
Nunc quoque describam patrie miracula nostre . 


The last verse (165) on f. 78a is:— 


Gloria spiritui sancto per secula cunta. Amen. 


These 165 hexameters on the wonders of Ireland were 
accurately printed from this MS. in 1843 by Thomas 
Wright.** Two other copies, both in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris (lat. 4126 and lat. 11108), are in 
existence. The former, 4126, saec. xiii, f. 12a, Incipit 
de diuersis signis et prodigiis mundi quae fecit deus ut 
terreret homines quae descripsit sanctus Patritius Ybernie 
episcopus, was once at Armagh;” in the latter (11108), 
saec. xii, ff. 41 b—44 b, Incipit de signis et prodigtis et de 
quibusdam Hyyberniae admirandis, the poem follows a copy 
of the Historia Brittonum of Nennius.”* From this MS. 
it was printed by Mommsen,” who was ignorant of 


* This line refers to the preliminary section De Signis et Prodigiis 
here overlooked by the scribe and inserted on f. 98a, see below. 

“In Wright and .Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, ii, 1843 (reprint, 
1845), pp. 103-107. Wright without reason believed these verses to be 
the concluding portion of the Pseudo-Patrician poem on ff. 61b—74a. 

* H. Lebégue, ap. Riese, Anthol. Lat., i, pars 2, ed. 2a, 1906, p. 390, 
‘‘eodex lectu difficilis olim in Hiberniae urbe Armagh servabatur.’’ 

* Delisle, Bibl. de l’école des chartes, 24, 1863, p. 219. 

* Chronica Minora, iii, 1894, pp. 120, 219-222, 728. 
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Wright’s edition and of the other MSS. This is un- 
fortunate, for the copy in lat. 11108 is incomplete, 
breaking off in the middle of v. 103 of the Cottonian 
MS.** It will be noticed that the attribution to St. Patrick, 
amply disproved by the nature and contents of the poem,” is 
found only in lat. 4126. In both the Paris copies the chapters 
on the wonders of Ireland are preceded by a short section 
on signs and prodigies in 30 hexameters. In the London 
MS. these verses have been displaced by the scribe, and are 
found on f. 98a:— 


De Signis et Prodigiis. 


Plurima mira malum signantia signa futurum.. . 
Mane nouo surgens dominum laudabo potentem.** 


These inept verses were first printed by Riese*® from 
Paris 4126, and his edition was known to M. Manitius,” 
who writes, “Von Patricius selbst besitzen wir noch ein 
merkwiirdiges Gedicht, aus dem man recht deutlich 
erkennt, zu welchen Mitteln des Aberglaubens die Ver- 
breiter des christlichen Glaubens ihre Zuflucht nehmen 
mussten um die heidnischen Volker zu bekehren.”’ That 
so eminent a critic as Manitius should seriously accept the 
attribution to St. Patrick of such a production, written 
not earlier than about 1080, is astonishing. It recalls the 


* Thus 62 lines are missing. Mr. Kenney (op. cit., p. 733) cannot 
have seen Wright’s edition (which he mentions), for he speaks of the 
poem as imperfect. 

* From vv. 92-94 ed. Mommsen (62-64 ed. Wright) it is evident that 
the poem was composed about 1080. Vv. 32-34 (2-4) and 39 (9) point 
to an Irishman as author. 

* There follow in the MS., without title, 97 elegiacs ending on 
f. 100b:—Et uictor mortis aditum claudat tibi mortis Qui dedit esse 
tibi sit deus omne tibi. Amen. 

** Loc. cit., no. 791, pp. 269-70. Mommsen strangely ignored the 
existence of Riese’s edition. 

* Gesch. der christlich-lateinischen Poesie, 1891, pp. 240-41. 
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similar acceptance by certain modern scholars of the 
attribution to that saint and to Ireland of the verses of 
an Italian humanist of the Renaissance.** All that we 
have been able to infer about the author of these hexa- 
meters on prodigies and on the marvels of Ireland is that 
he was probably an Irishman writing about 1080. If, as 
stated by Thurneysen,” his account of the wonders of 
Ireland is simply a translation of an Irish tract (extant 
in the Book of Ballymote, which claims to have derived 
it from the lost Book of Glendalough), then he was 
probably writing in England or on the Continent, for 
a Latin translation would hardly have been required by 
Irish readers. 

We will now deal with the last of the Patrician poems 
preserved in the Cottonian codex,” on f. 87 a-87b. This 
is the “celeuma” or boat song in 78 Adonic lines, which 
was printed by Pitra®** in 1855— not very accurately — 
from a MS. in the Bibliothéque de la Ville at Troyes. 
In this MS.,** no. 1562, saec. xii/xiii, f. 123 b, it occurs 
as prologue to the tract De Tribus Habitaculis, to which 
we shall devote some pages below. A collation of the 
text of this Troyes MS. (T) with Pitra’s edition was 
kindly made for me by M. Morel-Payen in 1919. In 


.the Cottonian copy (C) the poem is written on f. 87 a- 


87 b in double columns, and is furnished with some inter- 
linear glosses which throw light on the authorship.** 


*® See above, p. 254. 
* Zeits. fiir celt. Philol., i, 1896, p. 168. 


On ff. 78a-87a there is a miscellaneous collection of verses, short 
epigrams and epitaphs, which deserve to be examined and analysed. 

* Spicilegiwm Solesmense, iii, 1855, pp. 399-400. 

* Description in Catal. gén. des mss. des bibl. publ., t. ii, 1855, pp. 
663-65. 

* The scribe of C has moreover given a more accurate text. 
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Inuocatio sancti Patricii episcopi. 


O deus omnipotens celorum dindima** complens 
Regmine*’ glaucicomos*’ ‘tithis*’ alti comprime fluctus. 


[Incipit prologus sancti Patricii episcopi libri.**} 


Perge carina 25 
Per mare longum, 
Christus in undis*® 
Sit tibi ductor 
Remige tuto 
Sidere sudo. 

Curre carina 

Per mare cauum 
Pallidulosque 
Discute fluctus 
Roscida*® tetros 
Nauta regenite* 
Flamine dextro. 
Perge libelle, 
Angelus assit,*? 
Per mare latum 
Visere sedem 
Presulis** almam.** 
Si ualet ille 
Dignus honore 
Dulcis amore 

Pelle merorem 
Gaudia pange 
Nocte dieque 


(C. f. 87b) 


45 


* Superscript gloss in C: 4%. secreta. 
dyndima. 

* Remige T. 

* This title only in T. 

“ gerente C. 


® unda T. 
“adsit T. 


*istam scilicet almam T. 


“Superscript gloss in C: i. amara. 
meaning of merra cf. Du Cange (s.v.). 
unnecessary. 

* comitabit T. 


Cf. Du Cange (s.v.). 


* In no dictionary. 


T reads: 
Pitra’s emendation Aequore is 


Voce canora 
Solis adusque 
Sidera summa. 
Pagina perge 
Per crucis alte 
Robora sancta; 
Vela tumescant e 
Per freta pura. 
Disce marinos 
Tuta carina 
Currere campos 
Assimilare 

Dira marina 
Monstra natatu 
Aequora*® merra.*® 
Perge libelle 
Letus in undis; 
Ibis et austris, 
Squamea turba 
Te comeabit** 
Ac celeuma 
Carmine dulci 
Equoris imo 
Forte sonabit.** 


In T: 


 thetis T. 
” Rocida C. 


Gloss in C: 4. Wlstani. 


per 


* aequora C. 


amara 


mira. For the 


* sonabis T. 
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Curre carina Pacis alumpnos”® 

50 Leta per undas; 65 Visere caros. 
Cornua ueli Christicolisque 
Sint tumefacta Presulis®* almi 
Flatibus Euri. Omnibus eque 
Te sine nube Solue trigenas 

55 Flabra minisirent,*® Rite salutes 
Obruat error. Ordine pulcro.*? 
Anglica rura Perge libelle 
Tramite recto Carmine claudo** 
Usque feraris. Patriciique** 

60 Pagina perge; 5 Mente fidelis 
Mente sequaci Rite sodali*® 
Te comitabor, Mille coronas 
Ducor amore Posce salutis. 


[Explicit Prologus. Incipit Liber Sancti Patricii Episcopi.** | 


Both MSS. attribute this quite creditable effusion to a 
Sanctus Patricius Episcopus, and in v. 74, where the author 
specifically reveals his name as Patricius, there is a gloss 


in C sanctus episcopus. That St. Patrick, the Irish 
apostle, was intended cannot be doubted, but the mention 
of Anglica rura in v. 57 would alone be sufficient to dis- 
prove such an attribution.” The writer purports to send 
the poem (vv. 14-18, etc.) across the sea usque Anglica 
rura (57-59) to the seat of a certain bishop (18, 67), 


* ministrent om. T.  alumnos T, 

*Presidis T. In C superscript gloss: «. Wlstani. * pulchro T. 

* Sup. gloss in C: 4. wili. Sup. gloss in C: 8. episcopi. 

* Sup. gloss in C: s. aldwino. This heading only in T. 

*Pitra (op. cit., iii, pp. iii, 399n.) had already perceived this, but 
his suggestion of some later unknown Patricius as author cannot be 
accepted. The MS. clearly designates St. Patrick. A similar case is 
the treatise De Mirabilibus Sanctae Scripturae written in Ireland in 
655. Numerous MSS. have unequivocally foisted the name of St. 
Augustine upon this work, yet certain modern writers persist in inventing 
as author an Irish Augustine of Carthage (cf. Proc. R. Irish Academy, 
xxxv, C, 1919, p. 199; Gougaud, Christianity, 1932, p. 266); cf. below, 
p. 271. 
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whose name is given in the glosses in C as WHstanus 
(Wulfstan), and, if I have interpreted vv. 72-78 correctly, 
it is to be conveyed by the writer’s companion (sodalis), 
whose name is revealed by the glossator as Alduinus 
(Aldwin). If a literal interpretation be made of v. 53 
Flatibus Euri®® “by the blasts of the east wind,” then we 
must assume the poem to-have been composed by a writer 
on the Continent and not in Ireland. We have seen above 
(p. 256) that the second part of the first poem in our 
Cottonian codex (f. 64b) is similarly entitled Jnuocatio 
Patricu Episcopi, and is addressed to the author’s “dulcis 
amicus” and “Dei famulus” named in the glosses Alduinus 
(ff. 64b, 74a). The latter is-no doubt the Alduinus 
sodalis of the Adonic poem, and we are justified in sup- 
posing that both poems were composed by the same person. 
There seems to be no means of identifying this Aldwin,” 
but the Wlstanus presul is very probably the celebrated 
St. Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester from 1062 to 1095.” 


The evidence such as it is would lead us, therefore, to 
believe that these poems were written towards the end of 
the eleventh century, but whether by an Englishman or by 
an Irishman is not clear. To the same date, and possibly 
also to the same surroundings, as we have already inferred 
(see pp. 258 f.), belong the verses on Prodigies and on the 
Marvels of Ireland. Why the name of St. Patrick should 


* The same expression was employed by the poet Colman ‘‘nepos 
Cracavist’’ (cf. Jowrn. Theol. Studies, 33, 1932, p. 117, v. 32). It is 
taken from Vergil (Geor., ii, 339) and Lucan (Phars., i, 219; iv, 63). 

** As a contemporary of Wulfstan he cannot be either of the Aldwins 
mentioned by Bede, cf. supra, p. 256. 

® Vv. 62-71 of the Adonic poem seem to suggest that Wulfstan had 
a class of thirty pupils to whom the writer sends individual salutations. 
Traube (Poetae, iii, p. 724n.) has stated that the Irish writers of Adonic 
verse followed Terentianus Maurus (cf. Keil, Gramm. lat., vi, 1874, 
p- 390), and were in their turn imitated by later poets. There is no 
evidence to justify these statements. The only Adonic verses that can 
with certainty be ascribed to an early Irish writer are the lines addressed 
to Fidolius by Columbanus (cf. Journ. Theol. Studies, 33, 1932, p. 114). 
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have become attached to such obviously un-Patrician pro- 
ductions it is difficult to see, but one cannot help thinking 
of Glastonbury and the Irish traditions current there.™ 


Il. 


We have seen above (p. 259) that in the Troyes MS. 
the Adonic poem is introduced as the prologue to a treatise 
in prose entitled Liber De Tribus Habitaculis, which that 
MS. attributes to St. Patrick. In a note published some 
years ago in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy” 
we enumerated several MSS. of this work, but no inves- 
tigation has yet been made of its origin and textual 
tradition.“ The following very imperfect list of the MSS. 
may serve as an aid to such an investigation :— 

(A). MSS. which attribute the tract to St. Patrick :— 
CAMBRIDGE, Gonville and Caius Coll., 239, pp. 203-217, 
s. xiii late, “Incipit Liber Sancti Patricii Episcopi Et 
Confessoris” ;** University Library, EE. 5. 32, ff. 155-161, 
s. xiii, “Liber Sancti Patricii Episcopi”; Lonpon, British 
Museum, Royal 8. D.V,* ff. 96 b-100 b, s. xii late, 
“(LibJellus Sancti Patricii Episcopi”; first words burnt; 
again at end, “Explicit Libellus Sancti Patricii Episcopi” ; 
probably from Rochester (no. 89 of the catalogue made 
in 1202); this is the MS. from which Ware® printed the 
tract in 1656; Oxrorp, Bodleian, Rawl. C. 33, ff. 43-49, 
s. xii late, “Liber Sancti Patricii De Tribus Sub Dei 
Manu Habitaculis”; Corpus Christi Coll., 212, pp. 49-65, 

"Cf. Kenney, Sources, i, 1929, pp. 606-608. 

“Vol. xxxv, C, 1919, p. 200. 

® Kenney (op. cit., p. 283) cites no MSS. and states that no modern 
study has yet been published of this work, which is ‘‘still regarded as 
of Irish provenance. ’’ 

“This MS. was seen by Ware (S. Patricio Adscripta Opuscula, 
Londini, 1656, p. 130), but not collated by him, at Cambridge, in 
possession of William Moore or More (1590-1659). It is no. 9241 in 
the Catalogi Librorum MSS. Angliae Et Hiberniae, Oxoniae, 1697, 


where More is wrongly called John. 
© Op. cit., pp. 51-64, 130. 
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s. xii, “Sancti Patricii Liber De Tribus Habitaculis”; 
Troyes, Bibl. de la Ville, 1562, s. xii/xiii, f. 123 b, 
“Incipit Liber Sancti Patricii Episcopi”; prefixed as pro- 
logue the Adonic poem reproduced above (p. 260 f.). 

(B). It has not, I believe, been hitherto pointed out 
that several MSS. attribute our treatise to St. Caesarius, 
bishop® of Arles :—Lonpon, British Museum, Harl. 5366, 
f. 45 a, s. xiv, “Sermo Cesarii episcopi de tribus habitaculis 
hominum, videlicet celesti terrestri et infernali. Tria 
sunt” etc.; Royal 5. F. X, ff. 26a-32a, s. xii, “Omelia 
beati Cesarii episcopi. Tria sunt,” etc. ; Royal 7. D. xvii, 
ff. 259 a-264 a, s. xiii, “Sermo Sancti Cesarii Episcopi De 
Tribus Habitaculis’; Royal 8. -D. viii, ff. 133 a-135b, 
s. xii, “Primus Sermo Cesarii”; OxrorD, Bodleian, Bodley 
57, f. 74b, s. xiv, “Cesarii Sermo. Tria sunt” etc.; 
Bodley 392, ff. 58 b-62 a, s. xi late, “Sermo S. Cesarii.” 
Provenance not known, but by the end of s. xiii it was 
in Salisbary Cathedral; Laud. misc. 500, ff. 18 a-22a, 
s. xiii, “Sermo Sancti Cesarii De Tribus Habitaculis”; 
OxrorD, New College, 91, ff. 1-17, s. xiv, without title, 
but followed by Homilies of St. Caesarius. 


(C). Equally unnoticed has remained what is perhaps 
the most interesting of the attributions of the De 
Tribus Habitaculis—that to Eusebius of Emesa, which we 
have found so far in two MSS. only :—Lonpon, British 
Museum, Royal 5. E. ix, ff. 81 b-86b, s. xiii, “Omelia 
Eusebii Emiseni. Tria sunt” etc.; and Royal 8. B. xiv, 
Ss. xiii, among Homilies of Eusebius of Emesa.® 


® There is as yet neither a complete edition nor a critical investigation 
of the MS. tradition of the writings attributed to Caesarius (ef. 
below n. 81). [Morin, Revue bénédictine, 43, 1931.] 

* This MS. contains also a copy of the Pseudo-Patrician and Pseudo- 
Augustinian work De xii Abusionibus Saeculi (ef. Journ. Theol 
Studies, 33, 1932, p. 114), a work to which we shall return in these NOTES. 

* The attribution to Eusebius is not clearly discernible in the descrip- 
tion of this MS. given by Warner and Gilson, Catalogue etc., i, 1921, 
p. 115. 
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(D). In the vast majority of the MS. copies our 
tractate is attributed definitely to St. Augustine or is in- 
serted among his works, and appears under various titles, 
“Sermo (or Liber) Augustini De Tribus Habitaculis (or 
De Triplici Habitaculo),” “Liber (or Sermo) S. Augustini 
De Gaudiis (or Gaudio) Electorum Et Penis (or Sup- 
plicio) Dampnatorum (or Reproborum, or Improborum),” 
“Augustini De Pena Inferni Et Gaudiis Paradisi,’ and 
“Sermo Beati Augustini De Bonis Celi Et Miseriis 
Inferni.’” A few of the most recent copies give “De 
Tribus Tabernaculis.” 

The earlier MSS. we have succeeded in tracing are 
the following :—CaMBRIDGE, St. John’s Coll., 119, ff. 8 b- 
12a, s. xii early, without title but among opuscula of 
Augustine; Trinity Coll., 325, ff. 48 b-52b, s. xiii; Uni- 
versity Library, FF. 1. 11, ff. 126-128, s. xiii; DurHam, 
Cathedral Library, B. 4. 10, third article, s. xii; FLORENCE, 
R. Bibl. Laurenziana, Sanctae Crucis Plut. 16 dext., 7, 
ff. 237 a-239b, s. xiii; Hrrerorp, Cathedral Library, 
O. 1. 2, twenty-first article, s. xiii early; Lonpon, British 
Museum, Cotton. Nero A. iii, ff. 75-83, s. xiii; MANTUA, 
Bibl. Comunale, 41, s. xiii; Municu, Staatsbibliothek, 
19126, ff. 3-5, s. xii; OxrorpD, Bodleian, Bodley 36, 
ff. 140 b-143 a, s. xiii, belonged formerly to the Fran- 
ciscans of Caermarthen; Balliol Coll., 3,- ff. 15-18, s. xiii 
early; Jesus Coll., 42, ff. 91 b-93 a, s. xiii; Rome, R. Bibl. 
Angelica, 1084, ff. 207 b-208 b, s. xiii late; Vicu (province 
of Barcelona), Cathedral Library, 51, ninth article, s. xiii; 
York, Cathedral Library, xvi. K. 4, third article, s. xiii/xiv. 

Very numerous are the later copies:—AMIENS, 215, 
ff. 175-179, s. xv; BamBeErG, B. vi. 2, ff. 381-383, s. xv; 
BasEL, A. iv. 24 and B. ix. 33; CAMBRIDGE, Gonville and 
Caius Coll., 122, ff. 151-155, s. xv; 265, ff. 134-137, s. xv; 
Peterhouse, 203, f. 123b, s. xv early; Trinity College, 
59, ff. 187 b-191, s. xiv; 164, ff. 134-136, s. xv; University 
Library, DD. 11. 83, ff. 19-23, s. xv; Hh. 1. 4, ff. 59-62, 


HERMA'THENA—VOL, XXII. © 
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s. xiv; li. 4. 23, ff. 57a-59b, s. xiv; Kk. 6. 41, 
ff. 61-77, s. xv; Cracow, 1213, s. xiv; 2319, ff. 250-253, 
s. xv; Douat, 269, ff. 18-22, s. xv; Duruam, Cathedral 
Library, B. 2. 20, s. xiv; B. 2. 29, s. xiv late; Eton, 
College Library, 120, s. xiv early; FLorence, R. Bibl. 
Laurenziana, Fesulanus 8, ff. 119-121, s. xv; San Marco 
620, s. xiv; Conventi Soppressi (SS. Annunziata), 486, 
ff. 2b-5b, s. xv; GRENOBLE, 210, ff. 262 b-269b, s. xv; 
Le Mans, 197, ff. 155 b-162 b, s. xv; Li&cE, 101, s. xv; 
Lonpon, Harl. 3820, ff. 136-142, s. xiv, from the Car- 
thusian monastery of Shene in Surrey; Arundel 165, 
ff. 110-111, s. xiv; Mex, 47, ff. 253b-255a, s. xiv; 
Metz, 358, s. xv; Municu, 9587, ff. 65-68, s. xiv; 14891, 
ff. 128-133, s. xiv; NiKoLssurG, Fiirstlich Dietrichstein’- 
sche Bibl., I. 82, s. xv; Otmirz, Studienbibl., Il. iv. 8, 
s. xv; II. viii. 50, s. xiv; Oxrorp, Bodleian, Bodley 96, 
f. 39b, s. xiv early, from Peterborough; Bodley 159, 
f. 157 b, s. xv early; Bodley 240, p. 811, written in 1377, 
formerly at Bury St. Edmunds; Bodley 630, f. 40a, s. xv 
early, from Syon monastery ;"° Auct. F. infra I. 2, ff. 163 b- 
165 a, s. xiv late, from the monastery of Reading; 
Laud. misc. 523, pp. 70-77, s. xv; Rawl. C. 499, ff. 89 b- 
95 b, s. xv, formerly MS. Clarendon 106; Merton Coll., 1, 
ff. 362-363, s. xiv; 18, ff. 7-8, s. xiv early; 37, ff. 131- 
133, s. xiv early; 49, ff. 148-151, s. xv; Paris, Bibl. de 
l’Arsenal, 350, ff. 368 b-372 b, s. xv; Bibl. Mazarine, 643, 
ff. 64 b-80 a, s. xv; 979, ff. 149-151, s. xv; Bibl. Nationale, 
1920, s. xiv; 2985, s. xiv; PracuE, 2353, ff. 3 a-7 a, s. xiv; 
2374, ff. 37 b40 a, s. xiv; Roms, R. Bibl. Angelica, 132, 
ff. 190 b-196a, s. xv; Vatican, Bibl. Rossiana, x. 166, 
s. xv; SAN DaniELE (FRIuLI), 34, s. xv; St. GALLEN, 
Stiftsbibl., 680, s. xv/xvi; 917, s. xv; 927, s. xv; SUBIACO, 

® For another MS. formerly belonging to the Carthusians of Shene 
and now at Dublin see my note in English Historical Review, 33, 1918, 
p- 365; cf. further Archivio storico italiano, Serie vii, Vol. 13, 1930, 
p. 112. 


* About 1526 Syon Monastery possessed five copies of our tract (cf. 
the catalogue printed by M. Bateson, 1898, p. 208). 
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Bibl. dell’Abbazia, 217, ff. 92-95, s. xiv; TrrER, Seminar- 
bibl., 129, ff. 52 a-58b, s. xv; Stadtbibl., 155, ff. 1 a-6b, 
s. xv; 165, ff. 139a-142b, s. xv; Vienna, 3598, s. xv; 
4259, s. xv.” 

(E). In a few MSS. the work occurs anonymously, and 
apparently without relation to opuscula of Augustine :— 
DurHAM, Bishop Cosin’s Library, V. 1. 12, s. xv, fifth 
article; HEREFORD, Cathedral Library, P. 1. 6, s. xiv, tenth 
article; OxForD, Bodleian, Digby 96, ff. 68-74, s. xii late; 
Vienna, 4409, ff. 29a-32b, s. xv. 

(F). Another attribution is that made by John Pitts” 
to Godwin, precentor of Salisbury. There is no MS. 
authority, and Godwin, who flourished about 1272, 
obviously cannot have had anything to do with a work of 
which the MS. tradition goes back to the twelfth or even 
to the end of the eleventh century. 

Although we have enumerated in the above lists no 
less than 100 MSS., it is obvious that these lists are 
far from being exhaustive, several important collections 
being almost or entirely unrepresented. Many other copies 
must lie concealed in catalogues of MSS. under such 
frequent and lamentably inadequate descriptions as “Ser- 
mones (or Homiliae) S. Caesarii,” “Opuscula varia 
S. Augustini” etc. 

It will be seen that no MS. copy of the De Tribus 
Habitaculis earlier in date than the end of the eleventh 
or beginning of the twelfth century has been traced by us, 
but it would be rash to assert that no copy of earlier date 
throwing light on the authorship may not yet turn up.” 
No early work appears to quote it. 


“Extracts from the tract are in CAMBRIDGE, Gonville and Caius Coll., 
408, ff. 218-220, s. xiii; VIENNA, 2221, f. 221b, s, xiii, and 4944, s. xv. 

"= De Illustribus Angliae Scriptoribus, Parisiis, 1619, p. 353 (cited 
by Warner and Gilson, Catalogue etc., i, 1921, p. 190). 

"In the early catalogues of monastic libraries printed by Becker 
(Bonn, 1885) and others it does not appear. As for the copy formerly 
at Corsendonck (Sanderus, Bibl. Belgica Manuscripta, ii, 1644, p. 49) 
it was doubtless of late origin. 


a2 
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That the traditional St. Patrick of the Confessio and 
Epistola was not the author of this tractate has been 
generally admitted,“ but how, like the poems dealt with 
above, it came to be attributed to him remains a mystery, 

It was pointed out already by Ware” that the Scriptures 
are cited in the Vulgate version,” and that this fact alone 
would be sufficient to preclude the authorship either of 
Patrick or of Augustine, and we may add that the remark- 
able absence of any reference to purgatory seems conclusive 
against Augustinian authorship.” This negative attitude 
towards the Catholic doctrine of purgatory has led certain 
writers in the past to assert that the theology of the early 
Irish ignored the existence of that place of purification.” 
We have seen, however, that the sole evidence for con- 
necting the De Tribus Habitaculis with Ireland is the 
fantastic attribution to St. Patrick read in the title in 
several MSS., for there is nothing whatever in the work 
that suggests an Irish origin.”? As for the similar MS. 


“T am not aware that any serious attempt has ever been made to 
substantiate the Patrician attribution. . 

® §. Patricio adscripta opuscula, 1656, p. 130. 

The determination of this point is frequently a matter of some 
difficulty. In the case of the De Tribus Habitaculis it is especially so, 
for we possess as yet no critical text, and the existing editions, as also 
those MSS. which have been examined, differ very considerably from 
one another. Some divergences from the Vulgate readings seem to be 
due to mere paraphrasing, but the readings ab origine mundi (cap. I, 
Migne, P. Lat., 53, col. 831 B) in Matth. xxv, 34, where the Vulgate has 
a constitutione mundi, and diligentibus se (cap. I, col. 831 C) for iis qui 
diligunt illum in 1 Cor. ii, 9, may perhaps point to a pre-Vulgate text. 
Generally, however, the Biblical quotations agree with the Vulgate. 

"For Augustine’s belief in purgatory cf. E. Portalié in Dict. dé 
théologie catholique, I, 1903, cols. 2447-49. 

*® Cf. Gougaud, Christianity ete., 1932, p. 294. 

*This is also the opinion of S. Hellmann (Pseudo-Cyprianus ete., 
1909, p. 3). Other writers (Portalié, op. cit., I, col. 2310; G. Kriiger 
ap. Schanz, Gesch. der rém. Litt., iv, 2, 1920, p. 531; Bardenhewer, 
Gesch. der altkirchlichen Lit., iv, 1924, p. 632) remark that one seeks in 
vain in this colourless work for some indication as to its origin. Bury 
(appendix to his Life of Patrick, 1905) ignores it entirely. Gougaud (op. 
cit., pp. 291-2) while accepting the Irish origin states that ‘‘It is hard 
to say at what date this opuscule was written, It displays a good 
Latinity, simple in style but not wanting in vigour.’’ 
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attribution to Caesarius of Arles (470-543), a comparison 
with the published Homilies*®® assigned to that writer leads 
to the conclusion that he cannot have been the author, for 
the style and language are very different." The De Tribus 
Habitaculis is a moral treatise not without merit, dealing 
with heaven, earth, and hell. The relative purity of the 
Latinity®? suggests that of the earlier ecclesiastical writers, 
and would seem to me to lend some support to the 
attribution to Eusebius bishop of Emesa (7 c. 359), which 
we have discovered in two British Museum MSS. We 
should thus be in presence of a Latin translation, going 
back to the fourth or fifth century, of a homily composed 
by an Arian or semi-Arian writer,*’ and the absence of 
any reference to purgatory is explained, for, as is well 
known, the Arians were strongly opposed to that con- 
ception. 

It remains to say a few words concerning the editions 
of the De Tribus Habitaculis. The earliest we have seen 
is the fifth article in a composite volume in small quarto 
printed at Venice in 1483, “Opuscula plurima divi Aurelii 
Augustini, Venetiis per Octavianum Scotum, 1483” [Hain, 
1946]. The text differs in a number of places from that 
reproduced by Migne. A second early edition registered 

© Patrol. Lat., 67, 1041-1142; ef. Morin, Revue bénédictine, 43, 1931, 
p. 37. 

“There is as yet no critical edition of the collection of homilies 
found under the name of Caesarius of Arles in numerous MSS. (cf. 
Jilicher, ap. Pauly-Wissowa, III, 1897, cols. 1302-1304; Kriiger, ap. 
Schanz, op. cit., iv, 2, 1920, pp. 556-64; P. de Labriolle, Hist. de la 
litt. lat. chrétienne, 1920, pp. '659, 662-65, 722; P. Albers in Lexikon 
fiir Theol. u. Kirche, 2e Aufi., II, 1931, cols. 777-79); Morin, loc. cit. 

“In the vocabulary we have noted but one word to add to the 
lexicons: cap. IIL (P. Lat., 53, 833 C) milluplum, a thousandfold. 

Cf. Jiilicher in Pauly-Wissowa, vi, 1907, cols. 1440-41; Barden- 
hewer, op. cit., III, 1912, pp. 263-64; A. Puech, Hist. de la litt. grecque 
chrétienne, III, 1930, pp. 220-224. Numerous sermons of Eusebius in 
Latin translation have been made known by A. Wilmart (Analecta 
Bollandiana, 1920, pp. 241-84; Revue de l’orient chrétien, 1921, pp. 1- 
23). Other Latin homilies extant under the name of Eusebius of Emesa 


have been claimed for Caesarius of Arles (cf. Bardenhewer, op. cit., iv, 
1924, pp. 588-89). 
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by Hain (n. 2105) with other tracts of or attributed to 
Augustine appeared at Antwerp without date, but before 
1500. Of the subsequent numerous editions with the 
works of Augustine the most recent is that in the Appendix 
to volume six of the edition of the Benedictines of Saint- 
Maur (1685), which was reprinted twice in the Patrologia 
Latina of Migne.** The Benedictine edition is merely a 
reproduction of the text of the Louvain theologians with 
the indication of some variants from several MSS. which 
we have not traced. The edition given by Ware® in 1656 
furnishes the text of one MS. in which the tract is ascribed 
to St. Patrick, and there are numerous divergences from 
the Benedictine text. The latter editors have, too, noted 
that the readings of their MSS. differed considerably from 
the older editions.** A new edition is thus absolutely 
necessary before any definite conclusions as to the origin 
of this work can be arrived at. The only apparent citation 
from it that the Benedictine editors have noted is found in 
the late Pseudo-Augustinian treatise, De Diligendo Deo. 


An unpublished Italian translation of the De Tribus 
Habitaculis was made in the fifteenth century (Florence, 
R. Bibl. Riccardiana, 1698, ff. 46a-52a, s. xv; R. Bibl. 
Nazionale, Magliabechianus, 38, 73, third article, written 


* Vol. 40, cols. 991-98, and again more accurately in vol. 53, cols. 
831-38, among the works of St. Patrick. In this case Migne would 
have more appropriately reproduced Ware’s text based on a MS. with 
the attribution to St. Patrick. The Benedictines divide the tract into 
six chapters. 

% See above notes 64, 65. 

Certain phrases are missing in the MSS. In cap. I and cap. IIL 
(P. Lat., 53, 832 A, 834.D) passages indicated by the editors as taken 
from genuine works of Augustine are also missing in the MSS. If 
these citations were really in the original it cannot obviously have come 
from Eusebius of Emesa. 

* P, Lat., 40, 862 med., cap. 18, citing De Tribus Habitaculis, cap. 1, 
P. Lat., 53, 831C. The De Diligendo Deo is made up of extracts from 
Hugo of St. Victor, St. Bernard and Anselm (Portalié, in Dict. de 
Théol., I, 1903, col. 2309). 
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in 1462), and there is also extant an English translation 
made by Richard Stanihurst in 1585 (Oxford, Bodleian, 
Rawl. D. 1349, ff. 308-320). 

If the attempt to connect this Pseudo-Augustinian tract 
with Ireland is based on entirely insufficient evidence, the 
same is not the case with two other works which figure 
among the Spuria in the editions of St. Augustine. These 
are the De Mirabilibus Sanctae Scripturae written in 655, 
and the De xii Abusiuis Saeculi, also of the seventh 
century, which are found in many MSS. with attribution 
to St. Augustine. It is a singular fact that-certain recent 
writers*’ (following Reeves), while regarding the second 
work (as also the De Tribus Habitaculis*) as of unknown 
authorship and falsely attributed to St. Augustine, have 
in the case of the De Mirabilibus invented from the titles 
in the MSS.” an Irish Augustine, connected like his pre- 
decessor with the Church of Carthage. Were these writers 
strictly logical they should also have attributed to this, or 
to other assumed Irish Augustines, the composition of the 
De «ti Abusiuis and of the De Tribus Habitaculis. 


M. ESPOSITO. 


8 Cf. Proc. R. Irish Academy, xxxv, C, 1919, pp. 189 sqq., 200 n., and 
above notes 57, 67. We shall return to these productions in these NorEs. 

*® Kenney, Sowrces, 1929, pp. 275-77; a Christianity in Celtic 
Lands, 1932, p. 266. 

* Which they regard as of Irish origin, cf. supra notes 63, 79. 

"These MS. titles leave no doubt that the great St. Augustine was 
intended by the scribes. 





IRISH NOTES. 


1. mad cert cin LL 131°. 


ZIMMER’S ingenious interpretation of this phrase, “wenn 
die Cin [Dromma snechta] recht hat” (Kuhn’s Zeitschr. 
xxviii 685), is rightly rejected by Thurneysen (Heldensage 
i 26) on the ground that the rime with brudin requires i. 
Thurneysen would render it “wenn (diese) Schuld richtig 
. (historisch) ist.” But this also offers a metrical difficulty, as 
brudin ends with slender -n, while the -n of cin ‘crime’ 
has w-quality; the later spelling is cion. Of cin with 
slender -n I know only the obscure word in the following 
passage :— 
- Do-chuaid for cel, cluithi cin 


for slicht sen suithi soerdil 
SR 3685 (of Joseph’s death) 


and the 3rd sg. conj. pret. of cinid “is born; springs.” 
Good sense could be got by taking the words as a metri 
gratia arrangement of mad-chin cert “whose claim is 
nobly sprung”; perhaps it would not be over-fanciful to 
suppose that the poet had in mind the words put into 
Conaire’s mouth in BDD: is cert n-athar 7 seanathar 
damsa fonaidm ngiall Temrach. But I can at present 
adduce no decisive parallel. 


2. nach ‘nor.’ 


Vendryes, MSL xiii 396, would see this in: ni bar 
torad nach aili tiagussa; . . . nibar saithar nach aili tiagu 
wb 17° 18, 20, where the editors of Thes. take bar as a 
variant of the prep. for. Vendryes takes it as the second 
pl. poss. Stokes, accepting the suggestion of Vendryes, 
proposed finally to render 17° 18: “it is not the fruit of 
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your teaching nor that of another which I covet” (Suppl. 
to Thes., p. 52), and this rendering is adopted by Pocorny, 
Zicp xviii 236. But it involves an unnatural and 
ambiguous construction, which is not really comparable 
to that in wb 17° 26 and the instances cited in the note 
on that gloss in Thes. It seems to me that the true ex- 
planation of nibar here is that suggested by Strachan, 
Substantive Verb in the Old Irish Glosses, line 1347: 
“nibar ... seems = nibaar...,” ie., -b here = ba fut. 
sg. 3 conj. of copula. We should then render: “it shall 
not be for the profit of anyone else that I shall go, it shall 
not be for the labour of anyone else...” For tiagu in 
fut. sense see Strachan’s Subjunctive Mood I, § 1 (c). 
As for nach ‘nor,’ for which Vendryes (/.c.) refers to 
Atkinson’s Glossary to PH, it is worthy of notice that in 
each of the examples cited there the form is immediately 
followed by a proclitic; before stressed words na is the 
regular form, but this also appears before proclitics in 
several passages. No instance is cited of nach followed 
immediately by a stressed word. Cf. Pedersen i § 165. 


3. frismelat Fél. Ep. 84. melaid July 12. 


In the HBS. edition of Félire Oengusso Ep. 81-4 
reads : 
cit suid nod-légat 
ata lethna lindi, 
fil and mér nard rdille 
frismelat a rindi. 


Rendered by Stokes: “Though they that study it be 
sages, whose wisdoms are wide, there are therein many 
delightful assonances, which sharpen its melodies (points ?).” 
This is vague. Meyer showed, Eriu vi 110, that the metre 
required dille, which he took to be pl. of aille ‘blessing,’ 
used in the sense of ‘praise.’ I think, however, that the 
second couplet can bear a different interpretation from 
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that given by Stokes and accepted on the whole by Meyer. 
Taking aille as gpl. of all “cliff, rock,” and -melat as 
subj. pl. 3 of melid “grinds, whets,” we might render the 
stanza: “should sages read it, whose waters (i.e., pools 
of learning?) are wide, therein are many heights of rock 
(= noble cliffs) on which (friss(a)) they may whet their 
spearpoints.” There is a contrast with the preceding 
stanza, wherein we are told that the unlearned will find 
in the Félire piety and profit (edification); here we are 
reminded that the well-read scholar will find moreover 
opportunities for the exercise of his keen intellect. 

In July 12 melaid rendered ‘melodious’ (?) seems rather 
to be sec. pl. imperat. (perhaps subj.) ‘enjoy.’ 


ELEANOR KNOTT. 





NOTE ON PROPERTIUS, I 16, 38. 


Te non ulla meae laesit petulantia linguae 
Quae solet irato dicere tota loco. 


A LOVER has been shut out and is apostrophizing the door. 
The pentameter is meaningless. Numerous suggestions 
have been made. I thought of 


Quae solet irato dicere Sotadico, 


rendering as follows:—‘‘No insulting language of my 
tongue has ever assailed thee, such as it is wont to use in 
a scurrilous Sotadic lay.” Sotadicum is used absolutely by 
Gellius: L. Accius in Sotadicorum libro I (1 9, 16; 
cp. Priscian, I 517, 5 K). Gellius is using Sotadica as an 
alternative title for Accius’s Didascalica, which employed 
the Sotadean metre; see Schanz*, I 1, p. 180. 

I showed this suggestion to Professor Alton, and he 
proposed a modification, viz., 


Quae solet irato dicere Sota ioco. 


Heinsius has already conjectured idco. The meaning 
will be: “No insulting language of my tongue has assailed 
thee (with words) such as a Sota uses in an angry gibe.” 
Palzographically the change is a slight one; tota would 
suggest itself inevitably to a copyist for the unintelligible 
sota. The loose use of the neuter plural (quae) without 
an expressed antecedent is regarded by Butler as decisive 
argument against the Italian correction (quae solet irato 


1 Phillimore says ‘‘Illud J a littera i in codice Neapolitano vix dinoscas.” 
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dicere turba loco), but this objection has been effectively 
answered by several commentators.* Butler himself, a few 
pages later, discussing I 2, 23 f.— 


An tua quod peperit nobis iniuria curas, 
Quae solum tacitis cognita sunt foribus— 


assumes such a construction, and refers for further illus- 
tration to I 19, 15 and 19. 

Sotades was notorious for his scurrilous obscenity; the 
akaipog wappyola in his allusion to the marriage of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Arsinoe enraged the king so much that 
he had the poet shut up in a leaden vessel and flung into 
the sea (Athenaeus 620 f.). 

Sota (Zwrag) is a hypocoristic form of Sotades, like 
Alexa (Alexander); see C. O. Mueller, Festus 413 b. 
Ennius wrote a book called Sota. It was in Sotadean 
metre, and apparently of an indecent character. There are 
several references to it :— 


(1) in Sota Enni: Jbant malaci viere Veneriam 
corollam (Varro de 1 L, V 62); 

(2) Cyprio bovi merendam Ennius Sotadico versu cum 
dixit significavit id quod solet fieri in insula 
Cypro in qua boves humano stercore pascuntur 
(Paulus Festi 59 M); 

(3) in Sota: Alius in mari vult magno tenere tonsam 
(Festus 356 M); 

(4) Sota Ennianus remissus a te et in charta puriore 
et volumine gratiore et littera festiviore quam 
antea fuerat videtur (Fronto 61 N). 


Two other fragments are attributed to this work by 
Vahlen and L. Mueller. 


*See Hertzberg iii. 62: ‘In petulantia linguae dicendi notio latet.’’ 
Hertzberg refers to Broukhusius’s and Burman’s notes. ‘The connexion of 
sentences is often extremely loose ’’ (Postgate, Select Elegies, p. 1xiii). 
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It is a priori probable that Propertius was acquainted 
with Ennius’s Sota. He admired the poet, and had studied 
the Annales; see II] 3, 1-12, IV 1, 61 ff. Further, it is 
quite like Propertius to describe a type of language by 
referring to a character in literature who used it; we have 


(IV 5, 41 ££.) :— 


Nec te Medeae delectent probra sequacis 
(Nempe tulit fastus ausa rogare prior), 
Sed potius mundi Thais pretiosa Menandri, 

Cum ferit astutos comica moecha Getas. 


The reference to Sotades’s bitter witticisms in the passage 
under discussion are on a par with the allusions to Medea’s 
railings and the wheedling speech of Menander’s Thais. 


OSCAR HOSGOOD. 




























Sul. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


Quid non Amor improbus auvet. 


Friar L, Hold, daughter ; I do spy a kind of hope, 


Which craves as desperate an execution 

As that is desperate which we would prevent. 

If, rather than to marry County Paris, 

Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself, 
Then is it timely thou wilt undertake 

A thing like death to chide away this shame, 

That copest with death himself to scape from it; 

And, if thou darest, I’ll give thee remedy. 


O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 

From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 

Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 

Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears ; 

Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, | 
O’ercovered quite with dead men’s rattling bones, | 
With reeky shanks and yellow chapless skulls ; 

Or bid me go into a new- made grave | 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud ; 

Things that,tohear them told, have made me tremble; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 

To live an unstained wife to my sweet love. | 


SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet. 


IEP. 


10Y. 
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NANTGAMO®S EPQS. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


NAPOENOS AAMHYS. 


Nurse. Now, afore God, I am so vexed, that every 
part about me quivers. Scurvy, knave! Pray you, sir, a 
word; and as I told you, my young lady bade me inquire 
you out; what she bid me say I will keep to myself; but 
first let me tell ye, if ye should lead her into a fool’s 
paradise, as they say, it were a very gross kind of be- 
haviour, as they say: for the gentlewoman is young; and, 
therefore, if you should deal double with her, truly it were 
an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, and very 
weak dealing. 


Romeo. Nurse, commend me to thy lady and mistress, 
I protest unto thee— 


Nurse. Good heart! and, i’faith, I will tell her as much. 
Lord, Lord! she will be a joyful woman. 


Romeo. What wilt thou tell her, nurse? thou dost not 
mark me. 


Nurse. I will tell her, sir, that you do protest; which, 
as I take it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Brebis est magni fortuna faboris. 


The enemy increaseth every day ; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 


Or lose our ventures. 
SHAKESPEARE, /ulius Caesar. 





Canthara. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


Calidus iubenta, 


Tota, sic me di ament, ego sum tremula prae 
iracundia. 

Improbum hunc di perdant! paucis audi, bone 
uir, te obsecro; 

Era enim, ut dixi, quaerere iussit me te ubi 
inueniam loci, 

Sed quod iussit dicere te aeque haud faciam 
mecum gnarurem. 

Primum hoc moneo, si lactaris, id quod aiunt, 
fabulis, 

Magnum inliberale facinus facies inmerito 
insciae. 

Tenera est aetas uirginis, quoi si fingas fallacias, 

Minime dignum uitium ingenuae feminae 
primariae 

Erit oblatum: scelerum plane scelerosissimum 
scelus ! 


Pamphilus. Multam dic erae salutem, nutrix: te oratam 


Canth. 


Pamph. 
Canth. 


uolo— 

Quid ais? uerumne? hercle referam nuntium 
hunc laetissimum ; 

Maxumis faxo illa erit subitis nunc onerata 
gaudiis. 

Quid me nuntiabis dixe, nutrix? alias res agis. 

Quid nisi te ‘orauisse’? ut opinor, ista condicio 
optuma est. W. D. G. 


@ccasio facile amittitur. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


Fallentis semita bitae. 


He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


I am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much; 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because Thou gavest such. 


Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage; 
Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age. 
BuNYAN. 


The Lover’s Hell. 


Of all the torments, all the cares, 
With which our lives are curst: 

Of all the plagues a lover bears, 
Sure rivals are the worst! 

By partners in each other kind 
Afflictions easier grow: 

In love alone we hate to find 
Companions of our woe. 


Sylvia, for all the pangs you see 
Are labouring in my breast, 
I beg not you to favour me, 
Would you but slight the rest! 
How great soe’er your rigours are, 
With them alone I'll cope: 
I can endure my own despair, 
But not another’s hope. 
W. WaALsH. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


HPEMIA. 


Ne timeat fastum qui scit se parva decere; 
Qui iacet in terra, non habet unde cadat. 

Si quis opes proprias pluris non aestimat aequo, 
Hunc Deus in recta dirigit ipse via. 


Sorte mea laetus laudo quod porrigit hora; 
Quidquid id est, fiat plusve minusve, placet. 

Quae mihi contigerit, sit res satis usque precabor, 
Quippe, Pater, dono res datur ista tuo. 


Nos quoque divitiae lassant, quo sarcina longum 
More viatoris tardat euntis iter. 

Sit nihil hic, servet sua mox mihi gaudia caelum, 
Saecula quid melius, quod cupiamus, habent? 


R. W. T. 


Amari aliquid. 


Laesa iacet centum si nostra doloribus aetas, 
Si gemit innumeris sollicitata malis; 
Omnis amans varia curae si mole laborat, 
Aemulus e curis maxima cura venit! 
Cetera, si subeunt alii, leviora videntur, 
Fitque minus, premitur si simul alter, onus. 
Solus amor, damni sibi si comes additur, aegre 
Participem luctus fert reperire sui. 
Assidui lacerant stimuli mihi, Cynthia, mentem, 
Pectora vulneribus saucia mille vides. 
Non tamen ut faveas ipsi mihi, dummodo fastus 
Spreta tuos ploret cetera turba, rogo! 
Quamlibet immitis fias, mea vita, rigoris 
Des mihi vim soli sustinuisse tui. 
Desperare iubes, mea non mala ferre recuso; 
Alterius nolo spem tolerare proci. 
R. W. T. 
Ua 





KOTTABISTAE. 


DIE LORELEI. 


Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin; 
Ein Marchen aus alten Zeiten, 
Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 
Die Luft ist kihl, und es dunkelt, 
Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein; 
Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 
Im Abendsonnenschein. 


Die schonste Jungfrau sitzet 
Dort oben wunderbar; 

Ihr goldnes Geschmeide blitzet, 
Sie kammt ihr goldenes Haar. 

Sie kammt es mit goldenem Kamme 
Und singt ein Lied dabei, 


Das hat eine wundersame, 
Gewaltige Melodei. 


Den Schiffer im kleinen Schiffe 
Ergreift es mit wildem Weh; 
Er schaut nicht die Felsenriffe, 
Er schaut nur hinauf in die Hoh’. 
Ich glaube, die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn; 
Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei gethan. 


HernricH HEINE. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Carmen magico demurmurat ore. 


Quid sibi vult tanta quod sollicitudine vexor, 
Quod gravat insolito pondere corda dolor? 
Fabula praeterito de tempore tradita menti 
Haeret, et immemorem me vetat esse sui. 
Ingruit umbra polo, iam frigus amabile vesper 
Attulit, et placida, Rhene, moraris aqua. 
Hesperium prono lustrat sol lumine caelum, 
Montis et hesperio culmina sole rubent. 


En, sedet in celsa pulcherrima rupe puella; 
Mira loquor, miro forma decore nitet. 
Per digitos flavens aurum, per candida fulget 
Colla; simul flavas ordinat, ecce, comas! 

Ordinat aurato flaventes pectine crines, 
Interea magicum carmen ab ore sonat; 

Carmen inassueta vocis dulcedine pollens 
Cor domitum vinclo detinuisse suo. 


Audiit amenti correptus navita luctu, 
Per fluvii parva qui rate fertur aquas. 
Suspicit obtutu scopuli sublimia fixo, 
Vix ubi per cautes aestuet unda, videt. 
Credite, continuo sub gurgite cymba profundo 
Obruitur, mersa navita lintre perit. 
Scilicet hoc virgo, tantum valet illa canendo, 
Efficit illecebris insidiosa suis. 


BW, 





KOTTABISTAE., 


Ingenio stat sine morte Decus, 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to 
shed. 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that you are lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 

For death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 


W. Cory (from Callimachus). 


, 4 
motvia vue. 


The broad sun sank upon the main 
And laughed the sea with lips of gold 
Ere rose Diana, pale and cold, 

To turn its smile to tears again. 


The night was calm: a dying breeze 
Fled sobbing through the valleys old; 
It whimpered over vale and wold 

And whispered to the dreaming trees. 


It was the hour when ghosts go by 
Who find no rest among the dead; 
Sad, silent forms with drooping head 

And pallid face and sleepless eye. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


AGANASIAZ PAPMAKON,. 


Nuntius ingratus, lacrimis acceptus amaris, 
Heraclite, mihi te periisse tulit. 

Sermonumque memor flebam, quos traximus ambo 
Sol donec praeceps fessus ab axe ruit. 


Iam tibi parta quies, hospes dulcissime Carum, 
Et cinis albescens exiguusque iaces, 

At tua aedoniae vocis modulamina vivunt; 
Omnia Mors aufert: haec rapuisse nequit. 


R. Sa. C. B. 
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Ancient Writing and its Influence. By B. L. ULLMAN. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1932. 


Tus latest member of the Our Debt to Greece and Rome series 
is designed primarily to show how much modern script and 
printing owe to ancient methods and styles of writing; but it 
covers a wide field of cognate matter, so that the result is a happy 
combination of a popular treatise and a student’s introduction to 
palzography. None of the eighteen chapters is dull; many con- 
tain matter which is not readily accessible to the ordinary student. 
The author wisely does not dwell on controversial points, but is 
intent on giving a lucid exposition of his subject; he does not 
allow the trees to hide the wood. The chapters on the emergence 
of National Hands, on Carolingian script, and on Writing 
Materials and Practices will be found, in this respect, particularly 
satisfactory. The concluding chapter (Our Debt) stresses the 
“surpassing importance of the Roman contribution ... The 
movement for an international language . . . has not met 
with much success. On the other hand, the Roman alphabet has 
become truly international. It is a splendid example for those 
interested in international co-operation to keep before their eyes.” 
Above, the author gives the other and darker side of the picture: 
“Religious differences in Jugoslavia are marked by the use of 
two alphabets . . . The elimination of three letters from the 
Bulgarian alphabet in 1922 led to the resignation of two ministers 


and wide dissatisfaction.” Professor Ullman apparently has not ~ 


heard yet of our Irish controversy, 

There are a multitude of good things in this little book, and 
I commend it heartily both to the student and the general reader. 
The illustrations at the end of the volume call for special com- 
mendation. 


E. H. A. 
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Sculptured Portraits of Greek Statesmen, with a special study of 
Alexander the Great. The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archeology, No. 13. By Eimer G. Sune, PH.D. Balti- 
more, 1931. xxii + 190 pp. + 23 Plates. 


Tus subject is one on which a great deal can be written without 
any approach to a solution of the many problems raised. No 
original portraits of earlier than Hellenistic date exist, and even 
such copies as can be conjecturally derived from an earlier date 
are rarely inscribed with the name of the artist or the name of 
his subject. Further, the issue is indefinitely complicated by the 
question: How far did the original artist aim at a likeness, and 
how far at an idealization? Professor Suhr has attempted to deal 
with the whole problem in two hundred pages, taking all the 
portraits of Greek statesmen from the earliest times to the later 
Hellenistic kings. In such a field of study it is impossible for 
him to do more than sketch briefly in passing the many diverse 
theories and attributions. A praiseworthy attempt has been made 
to include references to all the chief continental writings on this 
subject. But mostly the rival theories are stated and knocked 
over, each in a sentence, without even an occasional summary of 
conclusions. The result makes difficult reading; and Professor 
Suhr is sometimes obscure, if not worse:—as a small instance, 
on page 50 he appears to write that Alexander consulted the 
oracle of Zeus Ammon at Alexandria! The plentiful references 
to modern literature may prove useful to later workers, but the 
practical value of the book would have been greatly increased by 
the addition of an index. The plates are good, but to illustrate 
such a comprehensive subject many more are needed. It is a 
pity that Professor Suhr did not concentrate on a smaller field, 
such as the portraiture of Alexander, to which he actually devotes 
chief attention. The resulting work would have been a more 
valuable contribution to knowledge. 
H. W. P. 


An Introduction to Greek History, Antiquities and Literature. 
By A. Petrie. Oxford: University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1932. 


Tus is a companion volume to the author’s Introduction to 
Roman History. It is designed on the same lines, but is some- 
what longer. It is an excellent book to put in the schoolboy’s 
hands. The author, while he does not exclude from the number 
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of possible readers those who have little or no acquaintance with 
Greek, intends his book to be “a companion to the reading of 
actual Greek texts,” and hopes that the technical terms in the 
original Greek “will wear a more homely and flesh-and-blood 
appearance” than the usual English transliterations. He is to be 
congratulated on this decision. Too much deference has been 
shown of late in our text-books to lazy aspirants to scholarship. 
One sees too many examples of the burlesque experiment of 
divorcing Greek literature and thought from the Greek language. 

Mr. Petrie shows proper judgment in the selection and 
arrangement of his subject-matter; his book should receive a warm 
welcome in the class-room. The illustrations also are extremely 
good, though they are not so numerous as those of the Roman book; 
and a map of Greece, of respectable size and clarity, is given on 
the flyleaf and cover at the end. 


E. H. A. 


The Eclogues of Henrique Cayado. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by WiLL1Am P. MustarpD. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1931. 


HENRIQUE CAYADO was a young Portuguese scholar who went to 
Italy about 1493 to study law; such was the royal command— 


Sed iussu Regis, cui non parere nefas est, 
Romani cogor discere iura fori. 


Like Ovid, Cayado preferred poetry; indeed, the chief attraction 
that Italy had for him was the hope of studying under Politian, 
a hope which was frustrated by the death of that scholar in 
1494. As a country, Cayado considered Italy inferior to his 
native land. He met, however, many famous scholars, and had 
an opportunity of attending the lectures of Beroaldus at Bologna; 
Beroaldus was lecturing on the Tusculans and Statius’s Thebaid. 
Cayado published six Eclogues in 1496, and in 1501 a fuller 
collection (Aeglogae et Sylvae et Epigrammata Hermici) appeared. 
Poetry was then as usual unremunerative, but Cayado found a 
generous friend and patron in Robert Langton, nephew of the 
bishop of Winchester; Langton promised Cayado further help if 
the latter ever visited England, but Cayado apparently never did 
so. According to Machado, Cayado returned to his country, and 
died at Lisbon. There is another account which makes him the 
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subject of Erasmus’s Epitaphium scurrulae temulenti. Erasmus 
in the Adagia says that he knew Cayado, who was “haud vul- 
gariter eruditus.” He was “vir corpore supra modum obeso, et 
ob id spirituosus” (asthmatic). When he was ill, he was visited 
by an English physician :— 


Vin’ tu, inquit, Hermice, auscultare medicis meras nugas 
praescribentibus? Bono vino rectius proluetur hoc malum; simul- 
que iussit adferri vinum Corsicum quadrimum. Propinavit 
aegroto, iubens bono esse animo. Ille persuasus hausit affatim, 
‘at mox intercluso spiritu coepit animam agere. 


Cayado wrote Latin verses with fluency and considerable 
elegance. They certainly did not rival those of ancient poets, as 
one of Cayado’s countrymen stated; indeed, they are not up to 
the standard set by some of Cayado’s Italian contemporaries. 
They are, as Beroaldus said, “versiculi bene tornati,” and full of 
echoes of classical writers. There are not a few forms and con- 
structions which are alien to the best classical models. Still 
Cayado possesses a power of lucid and vivid narrative which 
makes pleasant and interesting reading, and there are many 
matters contained in these Eclogues which will be appreciated 
by a student of political and social history. Of special interest 
are the references to contemporary wars and their effects on the 
countryside. The Englishman moves across this stage somewhat 
contemptuous of his surroundings : — 


Pabula laeta gregi, placidas pastoribus umbras 
Insula nostra dedit; coeli clementia summa est. 
Non impune meos externus miles agellos 

Vastabit, nostris rapiet nec ovilibus agnos; 

Non aditus Gallis illic, non gentibus ullis. 

Sunt vires nobis, sunt tela nocentia late, 
Magnanimumque ducem plebs numinis instar adorat, 
Ipso qui nutu populorum temperat iras, 

Perdere ne possit miseros discordia cives. 


Such was the appearance which the England of Henry VII pre- 
sented to Cayado’s eyes. 

The editor has done his work with characteristic care and 
thoroughness; the present book is not the least attractive of the 
fine series connected with his name. It was with no small regret 
that, after the receipt of this volume, the reviewer heard of the 
death of Professor Mustard; a graceful and erudite scholar, he 
has, through his Studies in the Renaissance Pastoral and other 
writings, won admirers and friends in many lands. 


E. H. A. 
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Hellenistic Queens, a study of woman-power in Macedonia, 
Seleucid Syria, and Ptolemaic Egypt. The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archeology, No. 14. By Grace 
Harriet Macurpy. Baltimore, 1932. xvi + 250 pp. 


PROFESSOR MAcurpy has done a great service to the memory of 
many of her sex. It has been one unfortunate feature of modern 
journalism to revel in producing lurid pictures of great women of 
the past. In this work we have a calm antidote. Would that 
it might reach as large a public! The authoress has managed 
easily to avoid sentiment or sensationalism. She has also a thesis 
to defend. Her quarrel is with those nineteenth-century historians 
who, when they dealt with the political crimes of Hellenistic kings, 
diluted their disapprobation with a great deal of special pleading, 
but reserved the full vials of their wrath for the wickedness of 
queens. As Professor Macurdy argues, when queens temporarily 
held the authority usually reserved for men, and adopted the political 
methods of contemporary men, they deserve to be judged by the 
same standard as contemporary men. This book provides the 
materials and suggests the lines for many such judgments. 

From Homeric till Hellenistic times women played practically 
no part in the public life of Greece. A few female connections 
of tyrants or Spartan kings are known to us, and Elpinice or 
Aspasia hovers in the background of fifth-century politics at 
Athens. But it was not till the autocratic monarchs of Macedonian 
origin dominated the Greek world that they brought along with 
themselves their wives and daughters into political pre-eminence. 
Professor Macurdy emphasizes the interesting fact that the female 
side of the Macedonian houses possessed originally no special 
constitutional prerogatives: and even in Egypt and Syria the 
earlier queens were in theory the complete subordinates of their 
husbands. It is mainly the activity of a number of women, 
powerful in character, which conveys the impression that queens 
usually held the extensive powers, which officially were not con- 
ceded till the second century B.c. 

This subject is here treated in full from the earliest known 
queens of Macedon to Cleopatra Selene of Mauretania. The 
authoress has used her evidence with conspicuous fairness, and 
shows both the brighter and blacker side of the story. She is 
certainly justified in detecting at times in Justin and other late 
authorities an almost modern tendency to exploit the sensational 
value to be found in lurid pictures of bad women. With some 
of these exaggerations removed, the Hellenistic queen is shown to 
be generally a much more reputable personage than might have 
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been expected. Mere sexual immorality seems to have been sur- 
prisingly rare compared with most autocratic courts. The most 
cruel of queens were not as cruel as some of the Hellenistic kings; 
the best as good as the best of their husbands. 

The book is illustrated with twelve plates, including a number 
of portrait heads from American collections, which are not widely 
known. A few genealogical tables would have been helpful in the 
complex ramifications of each dynasty, where even the authoress 
can occasionally be detected in such slips as writing “father” where 
she meant “father-in-law.” 


H. W. P. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro L. Flacco Oratio. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. B. L. Wesster. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1931. 

Mr. WEBSTER has put considerable work into this book. He has 

explored the manuscript material for himself and has studied the 

recent literature on the speech. His views regarding the text 
differ from those of the Oxford editor in not a few passages. 

He adheres to the manuscripts in 4. 22, 25; 5. 5; 14. 5; 30. 3; 

32. 11; 33. 20; 35. 29; 47. 18; 59. 28 (conlatam is governed 

by capere understood); 63. 20; 74. 6; 76. 11. He approves of 

Schéll’s accusatoris (frag. Bob. xii) and variam iurisdictionem 

‘ laesas (6. 30), and of Heinrich’s Lorymeni (frag. 

Med. 6). He does not recognise a lacuna between 19 and 20. 

In 18. 5 legationis (6b) is preferred to largitionis; a good word is 

said for 30. 2 disperse, 35. 29 legerit, for the retention of fici in 

41. 14, for faciem (Paris. 7774) in lieu of speciem in 53. 23. In 

64. 9 he would read munitam (codd.) . . . gentem (Bc) where 

the Oxford editor has victam .. . constringeret. In 47. 19, 

after acceperat, he would accept the addition of the dett.: ubi 

nihil possint discere nisi ignorantiam litterarum (with cum ibi for 
ubi); in 80. 5 he is inclined to accept Lambinus’s supplement as 
genuine. His own suggestions are: —5. 13 contendant! tum enim 
utrum .. . fuerunt; 73. 24 sciunt haec homines nobiles, sciunt 
boni viri, sciunt denique mediocres negotiatores; 78. 5 eadem de 
ve ad me; 87. 20 “something like religione moderatus est orationi 
suae”; 92. 1 quis sit. 

The pro Flacco is an interesting speech; it shows Cicero’s skill 
as a special pleader, presenting the worse as the better cause. In 
this regard it is an instructive piece of forensic rhetoric. Mr. 
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Webster has stressed this aspect. He gives an elaborate rhetorical 
analysis in the Introduction, pp. xii ff., as well as numerous notes, 
dealing with points of rhetorical technique and style, in his com- 
mentary. In fact, his work might be regarded as an exegesis of 
the Rhetorica ad Herennium. His notes on the pro Flacco itself 
are sound, but in some passages hardly sufficient; Du Mesnil 
shows better insight as regards the needs of an ordinary reader. 
Some notes seem to need revision; amor in patriam occurs in 2. 5, 
but it has to wait for a comment till 85. 26; the figures 
traductio and adnominatio (1. 1, and 6. 24, notes) are not dis- 
tinguished; in 71. 10 (omnino mallem et magis erat tuum), the 
translation, “It was more like you,” ignores the idiomatic use of 
the indicative for the subjunctive (see Madvig, Gr. 348 e, obs. 1); 
in 75. 4 (censeo quaeras), the note is incorrect—the omission of 
ut is the rule for Cicero, not the exception; in 78. 28, in liberos 
is explained by understanding agros: such a harsh ellipsis should 
be illustrated if it were possible. 

Mr. Webster has been somewhat handicapped; to save ex- 
pense, he has been obliged to use the stereotypes of the Oxford 
Text. Consequently his own modifications of the text are to 
be looked for in his notes. For the same reason, the Cusan 
excerpts are-placed in the commentary. This circumstance gives 
the reader some trouble, and it must have been inconvenient for 
the editor. In one or two places I noticed a failure to get the 
new wine into the old bottle; on p. vii one sees that the Vaticanus 
extends to 54. 10 egentium, but in the list of Sigla of the O.T., 
p. xx, flabello sed is given as the end of the fragment. 

Mr. Webster supplements the Apparatus with two pages of 
additional matter which he has gleaned from his own examination 
of the manuscripts. His work is a serious contribution to the 
textual recension, and he deserves our thanks and congratulations 
as being the first to produce an English commentary on this 
speech. 

E. H. A. 


The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology. By Martin P. 
Nitsson. Sather Classical Lectures, vol. viii. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1932. 


PROFESSOR NILSSON is a recognized authority in the field of 
speculative mythology. The series of lectures which appear in 
the present volume are a development of theories and ideas 
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which he has published in earlier works, especially in his Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion. In that book he showed that there was 
good reason to believe that religious ideas and practices of the 
Minoan peoples survived in the religion of their Hellenic 
successors. He maintained, moreover, that the Mycenaeans were 
Greeks. The present volume consists of four chapters. The first 
is devoted to a criticism of various views regarding the origin 
of myths and cycles of myths and to an exposition of his own 
theories on the subject. He discounts the arguments of the 
nature-mythologists as well as those of the modern Euhemerists, 
who look for a kernel of history in every myth. He rejects also 
the view of German scholars, who admit the extreme antiquity of 
elements of myths, but would ascribe the creative expanding of 
mythology to the agency of Homer and the cyclic poets. Nor 
can he accept the tribal theory of those scholars who hold that 
unconnected myths were carried by the different tribes to Asia 
Minor, where these parts were assembled and fused together; 
the wanderings of myths do not depend on the wanderings of 
the tribes. Further, the development of the myths was indepen- 
dent of the development of epic poetry. The Greek epic originated 
in the Mycenaean age, in a social milieu of conquest when the 
invading Greeks were becoming masters of the older Minoan 
civilization. Afterwards came a period of stagnation, the 
transitional stage between the Mycenaean and the Geometric ages. 
In the ninth and following centuries there was a revival of 
prosperity and renewal of enterprise. “The period of colonization 
began, which was in a certain sense another heroic age... The 
ground was prepared for a renascence of epics, but the old 
tradition was so vigorous that the old cycle was kept and the 
new elements incorporated with it. The really new creation is 
the Odyssey, which does not deny the stamp of the age of 
colonization which it glorifies. The salient point was, however, 
the appearance of a great poet, whom I should like to call Homer. 
He infused new life and vigour into epic poetry.” If the Greek 
myths go back to Mycenaean days, how is it that Mycenaean art 
exhibits no indications of the fact? Professor Nilsson thinks that 
the explanation may be that the Mycenaean princes employed 
Minoan artists, in whose traditions and technique mythical repre- 
sentations found no place. But recent discoveries, he goes on to 
say, show that myths were occasionally depicted in Mycenaean 
art. The glass plaques found at Dendra contain representations 
of Europa and the Bull, possibly of Bellerophon and the Chimaera, 
and a steatite gem from the Argive Heraeum possibly gives a 
representation of the Centaurs. He holds that the most con- 
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vincing proof of the Mycenaean provenance of Greek myths is 
given by the connexion of mythical cycles with Mycenaean sites. 
“If the correlation is constant—i.e., if we find that the cities to 
which mythological cycles are attached were the centres of the 
Mycenaean civilization also—this constant correlation cannot be 
considered as accidental.” The second chapter develops in detail 
this proof for different sites and mythical cycles, beginning with 
Argolis, which “held the primacy both in Mycenaean civilization 
and in Greek mythology.” A detailed discussion of each district 
is given; archeological finds are set down side by side with the 
mythical traditions. The last two chapters treat of two cycles 
which are not local but general in character, viz., Heracles and 
the Olympian gods. Heracles is not localized either at Thebes 
or Tiryns, though his birth is attached to one place, and the 
other is the scene of his labours. He is the hero of a Mycenaean 
folk-tale, and the cycle of his adventures was developed at an 
early date. The Olympian State of the Gods was a creation of 
the pre-Homeric age; it was modelled on the contemporary 
political conditions of Mycenaean civilization. Olympus, the 
mountain, is properly the home of Zeus, the weather-god. He is 
supreme king of the Immortals, as the Lord of Mycenae was 
supreme over mortal kings, and the other gods owe their status as 
Olympians to their practice and duty of attendance at the court 
of their overlord. 

This summary sketch of the contents of Professor Nilsson’s 
book ignores the vast amount of erudition and research which the 
author shows in elaborating his thesis. His views deserve, and 
will receive, careful consideration from experts. Some of his 
propositions, no doubt, will meet with dissent in certain quarters. 
This is so especially as regards the philological aspect of the 
question. Sir Arthur Evans’s theory of a bilingual society as the 
ultimate source of epics will appeal still to more conservative 
minds. Yet, even if all Professor Nilsson’s postulates do not find 
acceptance, his main argument seems to be on the right lines, and 
he has made a most valuable contribution to mythological studies 
in his scientific marshalling of pertinent facts. 

The book is handsomely produced; it is difficult, indeed, to 
detect typographical or other errors. 

E. H. A. 
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Classical Authors in Mediaeval Florilegia. By. B. L. ULiMaN. 


Tuts book consists of reprints of articles which appeared in 
Classical Philology (1928 to 1932). Four large florilegia, Paris 
17903 (m), Paris 7647 (p), Escorial Q. 1. 14 (e), Arras 64 (a) 
have been subjected to a careful examination, and a detailed 
report is given of their respective contribution to different classical 
texts. Certain conclusions are drawn regarding the relationship 
of these florilegia to one another, as well as to other mediaeval 
collections. It is shown also how these sources were used by 
humanistic scholars. The first article treats of the Tibullus 
excerpts. The reports of ” p e a are given in full, as well as a 
number of additions found in eight florilegia of the second class. 
In estimating the relative worth of the larger florilegia, first place 
is assigned to m. a p have a common ancestor, and this ancestor 
and e derive from the same original; the common ancestor of 
e p a was a sister or cousin of m. Vincent of Beauvais took his 
Tibullus excerpts from n; that manuscript belonged at one time 
to Beauvais cathedral, whence Loisel obtained it. An examina- 
tion of the smaller florilegia shows that they are not descended 
from any of the larger collections; their independence is best 
proved by the fact that they include passages not found in the 
n pe a group. They make only one contribution to the text, 
viz., prosunt (I 8. 61), where A has possunt. To the “big four” 
Ullman would add Berlin Diez B. Sant. 60 and the florilegium 
(now lost) used by Scaliger. Daniel also used a florilegium which 
shows a close resemblance to m. The evidence for a complete 
manuscript of Tibullus at Verona in the fourteenth century is 
shown to bé fallacious. Guglielmo da Pastrengo and Petrarch 
drew their excerpts from florilegia. Ullman has not a high opinion 
of florilegia as far as the text of Tibullus is concerned: “I have 
less faith than ever in these florilegia as conservers of the true 
text.” In his second article Ullman examines the excerpts of the 
Laus Pisonis. This “carmen eruditissimum” was first published 
by John Sichard in his edition of Ovid in 1527, He used a 
Lorsch manuscript, which has since disappeared. As no other 
manuscript of the whole poem is known to-day, the florilegia, 
-which have 196 out of the 261 verses, have a special importance. 
It is generally believed that there was another lost manuscript; 
Hadrianus Junius (1556) cites the readings of a Codex Atre- 
batensis. Ullman, however, shows that this manuscript is the 
existing Arras florilegium (a). He gives a full report of the 
excerpts from all the four big florilegia, followed by a discussion of 
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certain passages. In 151 he accepts nimbis (n p e a) in preference 
to niuibus (nubibus S) on the ground that the passage is an 
imitation of Horace Carm. iv. 7, 9-12.21 In the vexed passage 
237 ff. Ullman would read carmina for nomina in 237 and 240 
(S. has numina in 237) and lonantis (= S: toantis n p a: 
thoantis e) in 239, thus: — 


Nee sua Vergilio permisit carmina soli: 
Maecenas tragico quatientem pulpita gestu 
Erexit Varium, Maecenas alta tonantis 

Eruit et populis ostendit carmina Graiis, 
Carmina Romanis etiam resonantia chordis, 
Ausoniumque chelyn gracilis patefecit Horati. 


The meaning will be: ‘“M. brought out of obscurity and revealed 
to the public those who thundered forth in a sublime style Greek 
songs and Latin songs as well.”* Ullman is in favour of Lucan 
as author of this poem. This attribution is supported by the 
florilegia. That the writer speaks of his “humilis domus” and 
“tenuis fortuna” (254 f.) is not fatal to this view. “Though 
Lucan was wealthy at the time of his death, he was not necessarily 
so in his own eyes at the time the panegyric was written . 
Compared with the immensely wealthy Piso, Lucan was poor.” 
The next two articles treat of Petronius. In the first the 
readings of m p e a are given; Buecheler (1862) collated only z. 
Readings are given also from a smaller florilegium, Vat. Reg. lat. 
1625, s. xiii. As in the case of the Tibullus excerpts, it is 
demonstrated that Vincent used » for his extracts from Petronius. 
Vincent cites Aetna 627 f. as Petronian. This was due to his 
careless reading of m, in which Culex and Aetna excerpts follow 
those from Petronius. Jacobus Magnus was simply copying 
Vincent when he made the same attribution. The second Petronian 
article contains some interesting items of bibliography and bio- 
graphy. It treats of the work of various scholars on the text of 
Petronius in the sixteenth century. Ullman has succeeded in 
disentangling a number of bibliographical knots. Memmius was 
notorious for hiding manuscripts away, so much so that Nicholas 
le Fevre called him a bibliotaphe. On the other hand, the 
brothers Pithou “sentoient les bons livres de loin, comme un chien 


*One might urge that Ovidian echoes are equally manifest (ep. 147 
adopertus nubibus aether = Fast ii. 71), and the picture of winter for 
Ovid demands snow as well as rain (e.g., Fast. iii. 236) wndis makes 
nimbis, which seems to have come from 148, otiose. 

*The repetition of carmina (240, 241) is attractive—it has been 
anticipated by Unger—but the alta tonantis is not quite convincing. 
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un os” (Scaliger); and they seem to have had no scruples about 
keeping books which they borrowed. A striking contrast to these 
is offered by Cuias, who was foolishly generous in lending and 
losing manuscripts. Ullman shows how, under such circumstances, 
the Memmianus of Petronius was identical with Pithou’s Bene- 
dictinum (vetus Floriacense), and that Pithou’s Tolosanus was the 
Cuiacianus, of which Scaliger made a transcript some time between 
1570 and 1572. The Memmianus was used also, directly or in- 
directly, by Turnebus and Lambinus, and Tornaesius used the 
Cuiacianus in his edition of 1575. Buecheler is wrong in his 
inference that Pithou’s “vetus” means exclusively the Benedic- 
tinum; it may apply to any of the three long manuscripts used 
by Pithou in his 1577 edition. Pithou also used a florilegium. 
This is shown to be , and Pithou’s abbreviation “A.o.ex.” is to 
be explained as Antonii Oiselli exemplar. As regards L, Scaliger’s 
autograph copy of the text, it must not be regarded as a straight- 
forward copy of the Cuiacianus, but a composite edition put 
together after 1575, possibly after 1577. Scaliger used a flori- 
legium of the n p e a type, which it is hard to determine more 
precisely. Buecheler put too much trust in L; many of its 
readings are due to errors of carelessness or to conjecture. 
P. Daniel used a florilegium, which Ullman shows to be ); this 
is identical with the “codex S. Victoris” used in his edition of the 
Querolus. It is shown that Daniel is responsible for certain 
marginalia in ». Another point in which the same scholar was 
concerned is cleared up. In his note on Frag. xxviii (216. 6 B), 
Daniel says that a “vet. cod.” has verens and magister. The 
manuscript referred to is Reg. Vat. 1587, which contains the last 
four lines of this poem, in a ninth century hand, with these 
readings. Tornaesius was possibly one of the users of #. 
J. Douza used a florilegium of the “big” type; he may have had 
also access to the Memmianus. As a result of his investigations, 
Ullman is of opinion “that drastic changes in the text of Petronius 
should be made by weeding out florilegium readings and Scaliger’s 
emendations and errors.” 

Another article treats of Valerius Flaccus. Exact reports of 
the excerpts in e p @ are given (m has not got Valerius), as well 
as those of Paris 8089 (s. xv), and Berlin Diez B. Sant. 60 (0). 
This is most useful information; Kramer’s report of p has several 
errors, and Schenkl’s report of e is defective. Ullman thinks that 
the florilegium tradition is independent of V, thus dissenting from 
Schenkl, Krenkel, and Kramer. He also thinks that it is inde- 
pendent of S. He cannot accept Kramer’s conclusion that S was 
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a copy of V. As regards Carrio, a charitable view is expressed 
that Carrio did use an old manuscript which was either indepen- 
dent of V or a hybrid of V and the florilegium tradition. 

The last article deals with a number of works. Vollmer’s 
account of the florilegia for the Culex and Aetna is supplemented 
with corrections and full reports of e and a. The gleanings from 
the new florilegia are few for the Culex. In the case of the 
Aetna their testimony is important, and Ullman holds that, in 
cases where the existing manuscripts are supported by the flori- 
legia, too much weight should not be given to the lost Gyraldinus. 
The florilegia seem to be derived from an original which resembled 
closely C and S._ In the florilegia the excerpts from Calpurnius 
and Nemesianus are not distinguished; all are attributed to Cal- 
purnius. Ullman gives a complete collation of these excerpts in 
n pea. For the most part their readings agree with those of the 
best manuscripts (N G). 

The rest of this article deals with a number of authors for 
whom Ullman has only partial data, collected by himself and 
others. These include Prudentius (Psychomachia), Claudian, 
Statius, Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Martial, Terence, Sallust, 
Boethius, Cicero, Quintilian (with the Declamationes), the 
Querolus, and Suetonius. In the case of many of these authors 
it is shown that Vincent relied solely on ~; in the case of some, 
especially of Ovid, certain discrepancies suggest to Ullman that 
Vincent made only a partial use of m, and drew additional matter 
from other sources. m could not have given him his extracts from 
the Thebaid and Achilleid, for it never Contained these words. As 
regards Martial, Ullman deprecates Lindsay’s attitude towards the 
florilegia. He points out that we are indebted to them, and to 
them alone, for the preservation of Spect. 31 and 32. 

The summary which I have given hardly does justice to the 
laborious researches of Professor Ullman. He has brought, to a 
large degree, light and order into what was more or less a wilder- 
ness. His results are a most valuable asset for textual criticism 
as well as for the history of classical scholarship. 

As regards the part which the florilegia, compiled as they 
were originally simply for educational purposes, may play in textual 
recension, there are, and will be, differences of opinion. Great 
caution is required owing to the arbitrary changes introduced by 
the excerptors. Judgment on details will often be a matter of 
taste. In the case of Tibullus, for instance, where the hand of 
the excerptor was admittedly heavy, some of us will confess, in 
spite of Ullman’s warnings, a fondness for imbre iuvante (I 1. 48). 
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If imbre is simply an interpolation, then the interpolator deviated 
into a fine thought, which finds illustration in Sophocles and other 
poets. Could the man, who altered the next pentameter and gave 
us the banal caeli nubila ferre potest instead of the vigorous tristes 
ferre potest pluvias, be responsible for changing igne to imbre? 
One might credit him with changing imbre to igne. On the other 
hand, too much importance seems to be given to the excerpts from 
Valerius Flaccus. Until V’s potumque cretamque (I 331) is 
palzographically explained, some will be inclined to regard 
pontumque polumque as only a guess (possibly right), suggested 
by lines like I 586 f. (polumque Infelixque fretum). 

Many will be grateful to Professor Ullman for the valuable 
information contained in his articles. I shall try to give my 
gratitude a practical form by a few supplementary remarks. 

As regards Ovid, Professor Ullman has only partial data; as 
regards the Fasti, he lacks the reports of m e p a, and depends 
for b on Merkel’s citations. Insomuch as five of Vincent’s quota- 
tions are found in Jb, he thinks that it is safe to assume that 
Vincent took some at least of his Fasti excerpts from m. Having 
examined m, as well as p and 0, I suggest that Vincent did not 
use at all for these particular excerpts, but a shorter florilegium. 
Space precludes me from giving the m p b excerpts in extenso— 


the Paris florilegia contain almost 300 lines—but I give the 37 
lines cited by Vincent together with the reports of x p b. I notice 
only differences from Guthling’s text (1884).* 


i. 72. om. 6. 
72. Nunc om. b.—arte Vinc.—Discenda 6.—bona sunt Vince. 


. quoque Vinc. (sed quod iam ed. Ven. et Lond, 18459). 
. hon sunt omnes. 
. om. b. 
209 f. om. b—Nam postquam Vine. Et postquam n p. 
211 f. libido Vine. 
216-218. 217 sensus w.—218. amicia p'. 
414. 
419. -que om. p. 
485 f. ita ex ista p. 


*For Vincent I have used the Augsburg edition (1474); it does not 
agree always with Manitius’s versions; Manitius seems to have used 
some later edition, like the Venice edition of 1591, which I have also 
examined. London B.M. 18459 contains the same selection as Vincent, 
and UHman (C.Ph. xxvii, p. 16) thinks that this manuscript is definitely 
based on Vincent. 
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ii. 331. om. n p.—Quid non amor improbus audet Vinc. Quid 
non amor improbus urget 0. 
iii, 394, Differ habent parve commoda magna more Vinc. Sepe 
ferunt parve commoda (comoda m) more u p. Differ 
dant parve commoda multa more b. 
362 (Sic post 394 Vinc. solus). pavent Vinc. labant n pb. 
iv. 311 f. ridet omnes.—312 vos n p. 
. om. b.—Nos ad facimus om. Vinc. 
. om. n p. 
. At ad solvitur om. Vinc. b.—negligimus n neglegimus p. 
. (Sic ordinat Vinc. solus). Sepe stat incertus et nescit 
qua sit eundum . . . iter Vinc. n p Qua sit sibi nescit 
eundum ... iter b (et Vinc., teste Manitio). 
i. 463. miscentus p*. 
595. Regia res scelus est Vinc. n. p. om. b. 
647 f. censura agitur 6.—probantur Vinc. (sed parantur ed. 
Ven, et Lond. 18459).— 648. iudex omnes. — ipse 
docet b. 
771 f. senescibus m nescimus 6'.—772. Effugiunt Vinc. 


Making allowance for changes introduced by Vincent’s editors 
and for typegraphical blunders, I still find difficulty in explaining 


the discrepancies between Vincent and ; note particularly i. 211, 
ii, 331, iii. 362, 394, v. 3, vi. 772. Why should Vincent reject a 
more quotable version offered by m (such as iii. 394) in favour of 
the original text?* 

Ovidian extracts in florilegia were generally subjected to con- 
siderable editing. It was essential for the compiler’s ends that 
his passages and lines should be capable of general application. 
To this principle particles, adverbs, tenses, and proper nouns had 
to yield. Sometimes, but more rarely, other motives brought 
about a change in phrase or vocabulary. The manuscripts of 
Ovid offered very often a choice of variants. Vincent’s libido 
(i. 211) could have been picked from a Fasti manuscript, though 


‘Vincent quotes extensively from the Remedia, and his passages are 
covered for the most part by the excerpts in n; I noticed here also 
some striking differences, but I would like to examine more closely the 
Vincent tradition before pronouncing an opinion. As regards the 
proposed stemma of n e€ p a, it does not seem to hold for the Fasti 
excerpts in n and p. One would expect to find a greater resemblance 
between p and b (grandchildren) than between n and p (great-grand- 
children) but the reverse is the case. My first impression was that » was 
a copy of the older p, but I now think that these particular excerpts were 
careful copies of the same original. For these passages n and p bear 
the likeness of twins. 
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(with one exception) the manuscripts containing it are all of the 
fifteenth century. It appears, however, in old florilegia, like 
Bern 688, which is independent of Vincent. Deliciis (i. 690), 
which appears in » p for Divitiis, may have been a variant, but I 
have not hitherto met it. 

To the necessity of generalizing may be attributed the following 
readings in m p:—i. 151 nunc florent nunc, 152 Nunc nova, 487 
Nec (Ne m) doleas tanquam primus mala talia passus, 495 Nec 
(Et p*) fera tempestas toto non errat in anno, 714 Pax ducibus 
bello gloria maior erit; ii. 45 vobis (for caedis), 624 Sevit et in 
partus m. a. s., 763 f. Forma . . . Quique nitet n. f. ab a. d.; 
iii. 235 Tristis (for Quid quod) hiems; iv. 641-648 Sepe quidem 
(for Rege Numa)... erunt ... erit . . . luxuriabit (-bat *) 
.. . Frustrabit (for fallebat) . . . stabit . . . emittet (for edebat) 

. necabit; v. 23 Clarus (for Donec) honor, 45 hec regi (for 
inde Iovi), 207 Ver ibi semper adest (for Vere fruor semper), 
706 Multis est celeri (for Sed visum); vi. 677f. Vix sua (for 
Nec mora). In the above changes the excerptor’s object is 
manifest; he wants a well-rounded and general citation, something 
wherewith to point a moral and adorn a tale. 

Some, however, of the readings of m and are interpolations 
belonging to the excerpted manuscript. We have:—i. 109 Altum 
flamma petit, 158 nectit, 205 captare (this reading appears in 
some respectable manuscripts, such as Vat. 1604, Harl. 2703; 
it probably came from Ciris 343); iii. 236 laxe, 238 Vuidaque 
(Vndaque ) in gravido; iv. 138 Tunc varii flores tunc, 428 
Humidus, 433 oblectat; v. 68 anterior si, 300 blanda cadit, 354 
Neglegimus spinam; vi. 134 Canities plumis. 

The Fasti excerpts in 6 amount to 111 lines. It has some of 
the Paris readings, e.g., in i. 714, iii. 362, iv. 641 f., v. 354; but 
against these we must set i. 205, 495, v. 706, where 5 preserves 
the correct reading. It has, moreover, many lines which are 
absent from 2 p. In the first book it has, and m p have not, 1 f., 
118 f., 181 f., 192-196, 224, 226. In the second book, b cites 
lines 117, 225, 227, 331, 380, 415 f., 536, 731, 782, 789; of these 
eleven lines only three (117, 227, 731) appear in the 48 lines 
quoted by ” p. It has its own interpolations in lines which do 
not occur in ” p: ii. 536 atra; iii. 533 Invenies aliquem (for 
illic), 644 Interdum audaces efficit ipse timor. 

Among all this chaff is there any wheat? I think I have found 
one grain. Years ago, in discussing another passage (see C.R., 
1918, p. 58), I suggested that Ovid wrote in iv. 441— 


Plurima lecta rosa est, plures sine nomine flores, 
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The sunt et of A and the et sunt of UZ equally bear the stamp 
of an intruded gloss. I was frightened by my own audacity, and 
tucked my emendation away in a footnote. When I afterwards 
discovered this reading in m p, I felt a sudden respect for florilegia 
in general and the Paris ones in particular. Experience has com- 
pelled me to modify my feelings, but I still hold that in this 
particular reading  p present the truth. If it was obtained by 
interpolation, I shall not praise the interpolator as he deserves for 
his insight—it is hardly seemly for me to do so— 


But how he caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn. 


The usual reasons for altering Ovid’s text seem to be absent in 
this case. _ 

The epistle of Sappho to Phaon was the subject of much dis- 
cussion by humanistic scholars. Calderini was convinced of its 
Ovidian authorship, and thought that it should be placed after 
Her. vii, arguing that this position was indicated by Am. ii. 18. 25 f. 
Daniel Heinsius, in his edition of 1629, inserted it after Her. xiv. 
Excerpts from the epistle were found to occupy that position in 
n by Schneidewin, and in » by Meyncke. De Vries published in 
1885 Sedlemayer’s (Weihrich’s ?) collations of these particular 
excerpts. Ullman tells us now that the report of e agrees with 
that of ». He suggests that Heinsius derived his information 
regarding the position of the epistle from Scaliger’s notes, and 
that the latter scholar was guided by the florilegium which he used 
for Tibullus and Petronius. 

I do not know whether Ullman and others have noticed that 
Paris 15155 (thirteenth century), which contains extensive excerpts 
from Ovid, agrees with  p e as regards the position of the epistle 
of Sappho among the Heroides. There is a certain disorder in 
these excerpts, due to the method of compilation, but there can 
be little doubt that the compiler (or compilers) found in the 
original manuscript the epistle of Sappho inserted between the 
epistles of Hypermestra and Paris. After Her. xiv. 132 (Vires 
substrait ipse timor) to which is added, on account of the similarity 
of thought, a tag from xiii. 149 (Sepe anxius omnia cogit), we 
have eleven lines from the Ep. Sapphus. These are 31 f., 14, 
59 f. (An grauis inceptum peragit fortuna fauorem, Et manet in 
cursu semper acerba suo), 96 (Non ut ames oro, verum ut amare 
sinas), 121 (Non ueniunt in idem amor et pudor), 176 (It procul 
insano uectus amore timor), 195 f., 72. Then come excerpts 
from Her. xvi-xxi, but another fragment of the Ep. Sapphus, viz., 
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meminerunt omnia amantes (43), is cited among the excerpts from 
xvii. Now p (and e) cite eleven lines; m cites six lines, which are 
all included in ’s list. Paris 15155, however, cites eleven lines, 
but five of these (59 f., 96, 121, 176) as well as the fragment 
of 43, are not in the p e selection. The Heroides excerpts in this 
florilegium are derived from a text which, on the whole, resembled 
that of G. There is one mediaeval addition—one can hardly call 
it an interpolation— which I would ascribe to the compiler. 
Her. v. 31 f. are expanded into six lines, thus : — 


Xante retro propera, uerseque recurrite linphe: 
Sustinet oenonem deseruisse paris. 

Xante retro properes, quia iam priameius heres 
Sustinet uxori iwra negare thori. 

Xante reuertaris, quia frangens conditionem 
Sustinet oenonem deserwisse paris. 


The last couplet is a very poor attempt indeed to improve on Ovid! 

As regards the Statius passages in the big florilegia, Professor 
Ullman, using partial data from e a, is inclined to see traces of 
the Puteaneus tradition. He gives weight to Thebaid i. 472 
premiserit. This reading, however, is not confined to P. I made 
a brief examination of the excerpts in ~, and came to the con- 
clusion that they belong to a non-P family; they have, for 


example, iii. 412 roseis, 426 varios, 431 comasque. In x. 106 the 
reading is: Ipse autem vacuus curis humentia subter. I noticed 
an ingenious piece of patchwork; iv. 793-800 is joined on to 
v. 502-504, Ille being altered to Jamque. The result is quite 
readable. 

E.H.A. 
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(It is hoped to publish reviews of some of the above books 
in our next number.) 
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